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Recreation Library 
Now Offered at a Cut Price 


Thousands of these unique books have been sold at 25c each. Now 
you may obtain any five volumes for $1.00. Here you will find the boiled 
down information on fishing, hunting, and camping written in a clear, 
concise style by leading authorities. All non-essentials have been elimi- 
nated. Profusely illustrated on a good grade of paper with heavy, bril- 
liantly colored covers these books are a welcome addition to every sports- 
man's library. 


Fishing Facts by Sheridan R. Jones. A bed-rock Wing Shooting by Major Charles Askins. It is 
discussion of fishing methods and the use and care’ one thing to talk the jargon of velocity, pattern 
of tackle. Pole and line fishing, skittering, troll and penetration, and another to figure the lead on 


t fast-tlying bird. Askins knows the game from 
both angles but he has written his book from the 
standpoint of the ordinary hunter in the uplands 
and on the shore. If “holding ahead.” judging 
distance and tiguring direction are problems about 
which an expert can tell you something, you will 


ing, trot-line tishing, ice fishing, bait and tly cast 
ing are represented. The chapter on “Baits —How 
to Find, Keep and Use Them” gives you many new 
kinks about worms, helgramites, grasshoppers, 
soft-shells, frogs, minnows, clams, cattish lures, 


ind carp bait More than two dozen of the best tind all this ind more discussed detinitely and 
known fresh water fish, from suckers to salmon. Simply in “Wing Shooting.” 8% pages and cover. 
are described separately where to look for them. 25e postpaid, 

what to offer them and how to land them ov 

pages and cover 25¢ postpaid 


Big Game Hunting by Col. Townsend Whelen. 
- , , Gives you the correct rifle and ammunition for 
! ri ones. Af k ; 
Bait Casting by Sheridan R. Jone — hunting white-tailed deer, mule deer, black-tailed 


discussion of the merits and faults of different deer, wapiti, moose, caribou, big horn sheep 
types of tackle -rods, reels, lines and lures rocky mountain goat, black bear, and grizzly beat 
Covers thoroughly the “Art of Bait Casting Preparations for a big game hunt — startling reve 
rigging the rod, thumbing the reel, making the lations about the clothing and equipment neces 
cast, retrieving the lure, striking. playing and sary, guides, ete. 96 pages and cover, 25¢ post 
netting, the handling of leaping fish, casting at paid, 

night and “beating a backlash.” Different and 


new systems are recommended for handling plugs, 
pork, spoons ind live” bait The most likely 
angling strategies are outlined for shallows, weed 


Shooting Facts !)) Major Charles Askins. New 
edition recently published. All of the up to-date 
information on new arms, ammunitions, sights, 


»ds d deep ri pid “ sluggish 
_ and sect be apie re obi é unct “4 : ind shooting. Full details of the sensational new 
streams, > priges and cove! Joc postpiale »» Hornet and Hi Speed cartridges. huthortta 


tive analysis of the best rifles for small game, 
vermin, deer, and big game including elephants. 
fhorough and technical description of every cali 
ber gun from the .22 short to the .600 Cordite. 
\lso latest developments in Shotguns. 96 pages 


Fly Casting !\ Sheridan R. Jones. Probably the 
most understandable discussion of the “Art of Fly 


Casting’ that ever appeared in print Describes 


general principles as well as such tine points as . 
the side. flip. and wind casts, the use of the spin and cover, 25e¢ postpaid. 
ner, drv thy and other special lures The best 

a nls oO shing ’ ISS ro ‘ , . is} 
— - Pd a og : — i re _ — sey es Fly Rod for Bass )y Cal. Johnson. Separate 
matter of tield repairs. 88 pages and cover. 25e  Clapters on the rod, reel, line, leader, and tures 
postpeict particularly suited for bass tishing. Cal. Johnson 

has tly-tished hundreds of the best bass streams of 


this country, and the facts he states here are 
b : se te practical based on experience. Tells you where 
Campers Manual !y Horace Ke phart. Many an and how to fly fish for bass. the “Art of Fly 


old timer as well is beginner can get helpful hints Casting for Black Bass.” care of the equipment, 
from this book \ppetizing menus for both sta clothing for the tly caster. and how to cook and 
tionary and nomadic camps. tlow to select a suit preserve black bass. Everyone has his own ideas 
ible camp site. Some new pointers on camp man ibout bass. but vou can well afford to read John- 
igement. sanitation vooderaft ind) camp cook son's recommendations no matter how much of an 
ery. 64 pages and cover. 25c¢ postpaid. expert you are, SS pages and cover, 25¢ postpaid. 
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nt Dept. LILA 

353 Fourth Avenue 

New York City 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find $ for which please send m 
the book or books circled below at 25c each or five for $1.00. 





Fill in your name and address on the coupon at 
the right and mail with your remittance. Coin, 
stamps, check, or money order accepted. Books will 


Bait Casting Campers Manual Big Game Hunting Fly Rod for Bas 


be sent postpaid promptly upon receipt of order. Be DN aR ae S| SEES seeey ae rae awry eee 
sure to circle the title you want. Any five books $1.00 
or 25c each for single copies in lots of less than five. ree SE circa iste Gok gies bee ceeded aati eatin tales niet acer 
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Outdoor Lifers 


Behind the scenes with some of those who made this issue what it is 


i ee 


A YOU might 
easily guess, 


Harold P. Jensen’s 


tragi-comic tale of 
a rifle-refitting ex- 
periment, “All You 
Need IS a Chisel,” 


is based on bitter 
experience. But it’s 
harder to believe 
that Jensen is still 
a gun bug 

Here's what he 
“Guns are my real 





though 
fact, with me they are more 


tells us, 
hobby. In 
than a hobby; I spend 
them that might be spent more profit- 
ably on other things. Most of this time 
has been spent on studying and reading 
about firearms, rather than actual shoot- 
ing or tinkering (with the notable ex- 
ception of the Enfield experiment), but 
in the future I expect to come to grips 
with this hobby in a more first-hand 
manner.” 

Jensen will have lots of time, too, for 
at this writing he's just 20 years old. 
3orn in Lowell, Mass., he has lived in or 
around that city all his life. “As might 
be supposed,” he writes, “I have been 
interested in guns for a long time—-much 
earlier, in fact, than I was allowed to 
have one. As substitutes for a real gun, 
I made sling shots, bows and arrows, and 
other instruments designed for throwing 
projectiles. I don’t think it’s going too 
far to say that at the age of 14 I was the 
champion sling-shot marksman of my 


much time on 


neighborhood, or at least second best.” 
Jensen is modest about his outdoor 
exploits; his largest fish to date is a 


19-inch pickerel, his largest game a fair- 
size woodchuck. And of his livelihood 
he says: “My business, if it can be dig- 
nified by that name, is writing, at which 
I am just getting started.” 

More power to him, we say, and we 
hope he keeps away from those Enfields 


HIL H. MOORE, 
author of “Smart 
Guides Play Dumb,” 
sets down the facts 
of his life in such 


easily digestible 
form that we'll 
merely hand them 


on as 18 
Born: 
Mass 
Educated: Law- 
rence Scientific 
School and 
Profession 
Practice 


Boston, 


Harvard 
Consulting 
Recreation 


University 
Engineer 
Engineet 


Plant and equipment for 


also 


same: Water 
front camp on Chester Bay, Nova Sco 
tia, workshop, wharves, motorboats, 
rowboats, outboards, canoes, field, 
rifle and archery ranges, sailboats, fly 
and bait-casting rods, tuna rods, tents, 
sleeping harpoons, gaffs, whaling 
equipment, and seines, derrick scales for 
heavy fish, camera, and typewriters 
Favorite tuna and swordfish- 
ing, tournament fly-casting, extensive 
canoe expeditions, use of firearms. 
Three chief ambitions: To write the 
greatest sonnet of the sea. To design 


skeet 


bags, 


sports 


2 





finest recre- 
smile! 


and build and operate the 
ation plant in the world. To 


Advice to the young: Never tie the 
main sheet. 

Advice to the old: Eat, drink, and 
smoke lightly, think young, and keep 


out of doors. 


"OQ UGLES IN THE 

WOODS” was 
more of a labor of 
love than a job of 
writing, we gather 
from the remarks 
of J. Rayner Whip- 
ple. It was written, 
he tells us, “as a 
tribute to rabbit 
hunting in Benson, 
Vt., a spot little 
known to the lay 
public but much beloved by its inhabit- 
ants.” And rabbit hunting, though never 
regarded as the sport of kings, has for 
Whipple a charm that few other sports 
hold. 

Whipple was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and brought up in Cambridge, Mass., 
where he now lives and works. Since 
his graduation from Bowdoin College in 
1928, he’s held various jobs, and is now 
engaged in teaching, but drops the 
books whenever he can for hunting, 
fishing, and writing. 


HOULD you read, sometime in the 
future, of the capture of a deadly 
three-fanged Coniff, don’t confuse it 
with W. T. Coniff, the author of 
“Death Wears a Yellow Beard.” It 
will merely be some tropical reptile 
named after him. The expedition 
Coniff writes about in this issue is 
only one of many hair- 
raising experiences he 
| had with March, the in- 
trepid snake hunter. In 
gratitude for his help, 
March did him the du- 
bious honor of promis- 
ing to name after him 
the first new variety of 
reptile he discovered 
But snake hunting 
was only one of the 
thrills of Coniff’s adven- 
turous 37 years. Born in 
Whitehall, N. Y., he got 


in some early hunting 
with a .410 which an 
uncle gave him at the 


age of 11. After a taste of 
school and 
a year and a half in the 
Service. “That,” he explains, 
the days of the DH4B’s, 
were frequent military funerals, seat- 
pack parachutes being still far in the 
future.” 

Finishing his service 
funeral, Coniff headed for the tropics 
at age 19, and for the next 
worked in train and engine 
and on construction projects in vari- 


military 
a bit of college, he spent 


Army Air 
“was in 








mT has pws 
somewhat of a 

crimp in the activi- 
ties of John B. 
Watrous, whose 
drawings illustrate 
“Death Wears a 
Yellow Beard” in 
this issue. He’s 
forced to divide his 
time between the 
family homestead 
at Mexico, N. Y., 
and his own New 
York City apartment. 
location, he laments: 
has resolved itself into walks through 
the wilderness of Gramercy Park, where 
most of the wildlife is on leashes 

Watrous was born in southern New 
York state, but his first hunting experi- 
ence was with Pennsylvania grouse. He 
jumped a foot when the first bird went 
up, but was even more shocked when he 
discovered he'd brought only 10 gauge 
shells for his 12 gun! 





And i: 
“My itdoor life 


latter 


Attending Syracuse University, Wat- 
rous studied magazine illustrat and 
captained the track team. Aft gradu- 
ation, he tells us, he found well- 


developed leg muscles a great asset in 
tramping the sidewalks of New York, 
before his work began to sell. 


E DON’T know how they do it! Not 


busy enough with turning out his 
monthly Dog Department and answer- 
ing the letters of OuTpoor L iders, 
William Cary Duncan has found time 
to produce a new book: “Dog 1ining 
Made Easy.” It’s published by Little, 
Brown & Co., and outlines simply the 
proper bringing up of house d is well 
as sporting breeds. We can't think of 
anybody better fitted to do such a book 
and we hope it clicks as it d es to 
ous Central American countries. He 
relates: “The railroad right of way 
in Panama, hewed through an almost 
impenetrable jungle, swarmed with 
snakes. Big and small, poisonous and 
nonpoisonous, they crawled it to 
the only spot where the sun could 
penetrate to the open ground. Ba 
nanas were grown up the 
river valleys, and I often 
made voyages on the 
small launches whict 


brought down loads of 100 
or more stems of fruit 


and sometimes several 
snakes. Voodoo iiso 
cropped up among the 
West Indian Neg who 
constituted the largest 
part of our labor, and one 
mine watchman was shot 
when another N dis- 
covered him ‘making 
medicine’.” 
Honduras, whet Con 
iff’s story is laid, wasn't 
exactly quiet either, he tells u “The 
people are proud, sensitive, and 1ick 
to anger. On my last job, my pred 
ecessor had been killed with a 








ee 


and there machete, and his predecessor had 
been cut up, but not fatally.’ 

keturning to the United States 

Coniff has turned to writing articles, 

without a largely inspired by his Central Amer- 

ican days, but keeps his hand in at 

10 years his old love, railroading, by king 

service an occasional turn as fireman on the 

New York Central Railroad 
OUTDOOR LIFE 








America’s Greatest 


SPORTS FISHING EVENT All| Over the Map | 


Seventh Annual 


WITH 
' EW KIND of game fish for rod- 
and-reelers. Ward Williams, Dil- 
ley, Tex., was fishing in the Neuces 
River, about 18 miles south of Cotulla, 
that state, with a linen line, a hook of 
bass size, and a crawdad for bait. Gota 


bite, hooked the critter, and found he 
had an alligator on. Took half an hour 


Y 


P77 a 


t OON'T 
| BELIEVE ir! 









PRIZES: Famous SILVER SAIL- 
FISH TROPHY — The Bradley } 
Trophy, Duval Trophy, Pflueger 

Trophy and 23 Daily Awards. 

Florida's Finest Fleet of Luxurious Fishing 
Craft Available at nominal charter fees. 





FREE 48 PAGE FISHING GUIDE Com- 


plete Information and Pictures. For yous 2 . 
copy or FOR DETAILED INFORMATION, Williams, after he had got ’gator on 
WRITE OR WIRE: bank, tied line to a tree, cut a club, and 


killed his catch. .. Jim Walker, Welsh- 
WESTPALMBEACH 1.012120. oss oth" 


smartness of foxes {1 prize one is about 


FISHING CLUB a particula ly canny fox which stepped 
° ; 


into a trap, then dragged it to a near-by 


West Palm Beach, Florida railroad track. Fox pulled the chain 


across the track and waited for a train 
ee. = $e Train cut chain. Jim has severed chain 


to land the ’gator, which was 5 ft. long 





and drag to prove his story. 
ARIZONA If Robert Lowe, Allandale, N.B., isn’t 
the champion bear killer of North Amer- 
Hunt in Sunshine this Winter ica, who has better claim? Lowe got 11 
Comfortable home ranch teliable pack of bears in two months this last season : 
hounds. Lion & bobcat tl roughout the year; bear, The Hartland pool, near Hartland, N.B.. 

elk, deer, turkey, quail & ducks in season : ‘ 

Mule packtrain, saddle mules, covered trucks, on the Saint John River, yielded more 
good camps. Real dutch oven cooks. than 300 Atlantic salmon to fly-fishe r- 
Spring Creek Ranch, Box 401, Cottonwood, Arizona men this last season... Texas law puts 











a premium on bait fishermen, a reversal 


of the usual practice. Only persons us- 
BIG AME HUN | ing artificial bait are re quired to have 
Old Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Jaguar, Cats, | “ fishing license. That one requires ex- 

Deer, Wild Hogs. With membership in Club | planation. 

—— Del Norte, CD. Juarez, Chihuahua E. F. Reid, Houston, Tex., caught a 
New Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Cats, Deer. 
Experienced guides and well trained hounds. | 0” Tod and reel. Then he caught another 
Game guaranteed. For full information, write | measuring 14 ft.! Took 3 hours 10 min- 


Ww. L. HENDRICK RALLS, TEXAS utes to land the bigger one, which is 


believed to make a new world’s record 


sawfish measuring 1} 3. 9 in., recently 





z for saw fish caught with rod and reel 

When Writing Advertisers Both fish were caught in Gulf of Mexico, 
Please Mention OuTpoOoR LIFE in Texas waters ... Speaking of big fish, 
R. M. Robinson, Elkton, Va., caught a 
meee = —| channel bass weighing 66 lb. 12 oz., off 
Wachapreague, Va., in the George Rup- 


, TERRITORY pert Fishing Contest, while Gilbert 


vd Kahn, New York City, took a tarpon 
DUCKS & weighing 176 lb. off Bahia Honda, Fla 


Both fish caught under recognized 


UA 4L sporting rules, , 
s ee eo This one seems unbelievable, but it’s 


Reduced rates for December and true. Geo. W. Reeves, Gernon, Ohio, an 
January. Unusually low rates for indian, recently shot and killed @ 4-f 
i : alligator in the East Fork of the Little 
license, guide and fo Fotos ¢ Fresh Miami River, near Perintown, Ohio . 

& Salt Water Fishing ® Excellent | Most isolated of our national parks are 


Accommodations and Facilities | Isle Royale in Lake Superior and Mount 
McKinley in Alaska. Isle Royale can 
Write for Illustrated Folder oniu be reached bu a Sd-mile boat rid 


Oleanders Hotel Preserve | and no automobiles are allowed on the 


| EAU GALLIE, FLORIDA island. No auto roads go to Mount 
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MIAMI'S “FISHING FEVER” 
IS CATCHING. miami is the 


accepted operations-base 
for fabulous fishing—the Gul 
Stream, Biscayne Bay, the 
Florida Keys, Bimini and the 
nearer Bahamas —the creeks, 
canals and lakes of 
the Everglades. Sail- 











METROPOLITAN fish head a list of 600 
MIAMI hungry varieties — 
$10.000 tempting you to try 

America’s fanciest 
FISHING fishing. Mail the 
TOURNAMENT coupon for details. 
IAN 12 — APR. 20 LS etnies 
MIAM! CHAMBER OF COMMERCE (17) 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Please send full vacation details to 


Name : 
Address 
City State 


eee eee eee 
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IF YOU LOVE T 









See iow plemuer HERE'S FlOFida At ITS BEST 


are many in this greet winter playground. Fine quail, dove, deer, beer, 
turkey hunting within an hour's drive. Excellent see, surf and black bess 
fishing @ few minutes from your door. World's best beach. Five sporty 
golf courses. Colorful city pleasures and historic shrines. Write for 
FREE booklet and detailed information 

TOURIST AND CONVENTION BUREAU 
Dept. | - Hemming Park JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 





“BASS FISHING 


Tacklebusters you've dreamed ne are lurking in our 







sunny lekes. World's record small-mouth bess came from 
these waters. Good hunting for quail, doves, deer 


Excellent accommodations for sport, rest and 
pley. Rates moderate. Write for Lake 
County's FREE illustrated booklet Gia 


Nat onal Fresh-Water Bass Tournament 
Leesburg, December 15 to March 15 
Winter Vandalia (trap shoot) Eustis 

January 28 to 31 


Room 10, Lake County Chamber of Commerce, Tavares, Fla 














BY ANY YARDSTICK- 
FLORIDA'S 


e 
\y) In size + weight - variety 
* gameness - this Angler's 
Paradise beside the fabulous 
Gulf Stream tops them all! 


FORT FLORIDA'S HOME TOWN 
IN THE TROPICS 


Mail Coupon 
for full details 


CHAMBER OF COMME! RCE, Ft bud 





Name 
Addr Ss 


City Stare 











Gul Ie ind 4 ture t klet write 


OCALA “Forse” 
Post Fishi ung 
in FLORIDA 


This winter co 
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St Petersburg invites you to come to this fishing 
center of Florida’s Gulf Coast tor a grand winter 
vacation. Dozens of varieties of food and ime fis! 
Fishing is you like it” from pier, rowboat or quick 
boat. Varied sport and entertainment for all the 
family. Good accommodations. For booklet and fis! 


Neal, Chamber of Con 


write G 


Ketersburg. 


FLORIDA 4 


> | 


ing folde 


—— 








McKinley which is reached by plane or 


railroad ... The sharptail grouse is now 


well established in northern Michigan, | 
and bids fair to become the hunter’s 
favorite bird in some areas. As old 
logging roads grow up to brush, it is 
believed that the ruffed grouse will not 
be hunted as much as in the past. 

Get a load of this; Nitro V.Va.) 
Plus (W.Va.), Lead (S.D.) to get Birds 
Tll.)! 


Panama Salt Water Fishing 


[~———— Bay, Panama, Central Amer- 
ica, easily accessible to sportsmen from 
United States, has splendid fishing 
for many of the most valued salt-water 
game fishes. Sailfish, marlin, dolphin, 
| Spanish mackerel, snappers of many 
varieties, yellowfin tuna, amberjack, sea 
bass, crevalle, grouper, pompano, cor- 
bina, and wahoo are among these fish. 

There is now a fleet of about a dozen 
fishing cruisers equipped to take out 
sportsmen, with a number of others 
building. At this writing the rate charged 
for one of these boats is $40 a day, for a 
party of from one to four persons. This 
includes fishing tackle, food, and the 
services of a guide. 

A black marlin weighing 622 lb. was 
caught in Panama waters in 1936. A 
number of these big fish have been 
taken there which weighed over 500 Ib. 
Seven large sailfish have been caught 
there in one day from one launch. 

Amber jack, crevalle, grouper, rooster 
fish, and red snapper are taken in Pana- 
ma the year round. The best season for 
corbina, pompano and rock hind is Jan- 
uary to March; while June to October is 
the best time for bonita, dolphin, Span- 
ish mackerel, yellowfin tuna, and wahoo. 
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Islands 
off the 


The Ten Thousand 


HE Ten Thousand Islands, 

south-western coast of Florida, are an 
angler’s paradise. These islands fairly 
swarm with beautiful birds, among them 
the egrets, herons, spoonbills, ibis, and 
other protected species. During the win- 
ter ducks and geese come in great num- 
bers. As for animals there are coons, 
possums, a few panther, and deer. There 
are also a few snakes, mostly of the non- 
poisonous kinds. 

Many of the islands are uninhabited, 
being small in size. There are also many 
that are inhabited. Mosquitoes are very 
bad in July, August, September, and Oc- 
tober. In the waterways separating the 
islands are swarms of snook, channel 
jack, grouper, snapper, jewfish, 
tarpon, salt-water trout, and many other 
species. Most of them will take a trolled 


bass, 


spoon, a plug, or a fly, and the tarpon 
are tops. I'd rather fish that section of 
the country than any other I know of. 


The water is shallow in many places, 
and to get around well boats should not 


draw more than 22 inches of water. All 
the waterways are sheltered, and you 
can travel around in a skiff and out- 


board, paddle a canoe, or go it in style in 
a shallow-draft cruiser. 
The best way to go to the islands is to 


go to Everglades, Fla., about &3 miles 
west of Miami on the Tamiami Trail. It 
is a very beautiful little city, with two 


65,000 ACRE PRESERVE 


IING 


Sea Island Hunting Preserve 
SEA ISLAND, GEORGIA 
Operated by The Cloister Hotel, Sea Island, Georgia 











AMERICA’S GREAT 


ALASKA AMERICAS omeA 


NOW—read thrilling personal experiences and 











entertaining fact articles by Alaskans them- 

selves about this mysterious and nating 

Territory! You'll find adventure and romance 

q a-plenty on “The Last Frontier! Read of hunts 
« for giant bear and moose of fishing trip vir- 
gin wilderness for record-sm hies. 

" | Learn about Alaska’s opportu gold min- 
ing, agriculture, salmon fisher ts people 

y geography and fascinating hist forests 
e» wildlife, glaciers and quaint t Alaska 
a Magazine gives you all of th And are 
dozens of rare Alaska photograph every is- 
sue! Send I5e NOW for a copy of exciting 
maga7zine—or, send $1.50 for a , sbserip- 

tion, 12 issues. Your enjoyment guaranteed 

zine NOW a e “ -* abi. 
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fine inns catering especially to the fish- 
erman. There are 
ing houses. 

As for fishing tackle, if big tarpon are 
wanted, I'd advise a 9-oz. 
and 18-thread line. 
with in those waters 
ing rods, regular casting reel, 
thread line. With that rig I lose about 
half the tarpon I hook, but I don’t want 
’em anyway. I get the jumps out of them 
and that is where the real fun is.—Erl 
Roman. 
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Trout in the Southwest 
F ALL THE SMALL rivers within 


easy reach of Chama, Rio Arriba 
County, N. M., I prefer the Brazos. 
The country along that river has all 
the scenic beauty a man could wish 
for. For 5 miles above its junction 
with the Chama River, it is a foaming, 
bowlder-strewn torrent flowing between 
high, precipitous crags. The lower 
reaches are easily accessible, and good 
fishing is to be had up and into a long, 
box canyon. Above this canyon is a 
beautiful meadow, where the water 
teems with trout. I found the best flies 
in that section were Coachman, Black 
Gnat, Rio Grande King, and Gray Hack- 
le, the latter two either wet or dry. 

The Canyones is a small stream, easily 
accessible except for 
which, like the Brazos, flow through a 
box canyon. It too has an upper meadow, 

and fishing conditions are the same as 
on the Brazos. These upper sections of 
both streams can be reached by pack 
horse from Chama, or by 





avery reasonable price. 


stream is to be fished. 

Going north, over the border into Col- 
orado, you come to Lake City, in Hins- 
dale County, in the southwestern part of 
the State. The town lies in a bowl in the 
mountains, and is one of the most beau- 
tiful spots in the State, some of the peaks | 
| being very lofty. This town has retained 

all of its pioneer atmosphere, even to its 

bar and hotels. The South Fork of the 

Gunnison borders the town, and Henson 

Creek joins it within the town limits. 

The South Fork, or Lake Fork as it is 

sometimes called, is a beautiful stream, 

full of good holes and with a lot of fast 
water. I was told that the best time for 

dry flies is in early July, but the fishing I 

had there in late August would be hard to 

beat. The trout are abundant and very 
gamy. The fly that brought me the best 
success was a battered old Professor. 

The road borders this stream for many 


miles, which makes it difficult to under- 
stand why so many good catches are 
made. The lower stretches can be 


reached by easy walking from the road, 
and it is generally along that section that 
the best catches are made. 


Henson Creek tumbles out of the 
mountains through a once prosperous 
mining valley. A road runs nearly its 


full length, so it is easily accessible ex- 

cept in its upper stretches, which take 

some good climbing to reach. This creek 

yields fish that average larger than those 
| of the other local streams, but are fewer. 
|} —C. P. L. 
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| SHOULD THINK ANOTHER 
GOOD INDIAN NAME FOR 
RA. WOULD BE 
‘SMOKUM COOL’, 









OF THE CANYON DE 
CHELLY. 












KIT CARSON 
CORRALLED 8,000 














IN RECENT LABORATORY 
“SMOKING BOWL” TESTS, 
PRINCE ALBERT BURNED 


Aa 
COOLER 


THAN THE AVERAGE OF 
THE 30 OTHER OF THE 
LARGEST-SELLING BRANDS 
TESTED— COOLEST OF ALL / 
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JUST THINK OF 
HOW MUCH MORE 
PRINCE ALBERT 


PIPE-SMOKERS 





yOU BET! BETTER 
TOBACCO TO START 
WITH — NO-BITE 
TREATED AND CRIMP 
CUT FOR DELIGHT- 
FULLY MILD, TASTY 
SMOKES FROM 
MORN TO NIGHT 
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| PUT EXTRA-HOT 
SMOKES OUT OF MY 
LIFE. PRINCE ALBERT IS 
SO EASY ON THE 
TONGUE — BURNS COOLER. 
IT'S NO-BITE 
TREATED! 























SURE PRINCE ALBERT 
SMOKES RICHER, TASTIER. 
THERE’S NOTHING 
TO SPOIL THE 

MELLOW 


ae GOODNESS oF 


toe TOBACCO 








PA'S CRIMP 
CUT BANS 


ROLLING JITTERS, 


TOO. ‘MAKIN'S’ 
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SMOOTH 
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TASTY ? 
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SMOKE 


TONGUE-BITE 


UP EASY, FAST, 
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CRIMP, CUT 
LONG BURNING P/PE AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 














No. 659—Maroon Shadow Plaid 


You can’t miss when you 
choose a 


PENDLETON sunt 


ind here’s u hy / Selec ted V irgin wool grown in 


the West 


ca’s finest woolen mills, 


western loomed by one of Ameri- 
Pendletons are styled 
in a sportsman’s paradise a testing ground 
for materials, design and workmanship. You 
when you choose a Pendleton 
clothing 


or flannels in solid colors. 


can't 


$5 to $9 


miss 
at sports, and department 
stores. Gabardines 


large or small checks and bold or shadow plaids. 


Send for free catalog, sample fabrics, 
dealer. Pendleton 
Portland, 


name of your nearest 


Woolen Mills, Dept. QJ, 


FR 


Oregon. 





TO OWNERS OF 


SADDLE HORSES 


Save money on genuine Imported 
English ‘“‘tack.” Write for FREE 
88 page English Saddlery Catalog 
that saves money for thousands. 
Saddlery shipped on approval. 

rite today. “‘little joe’ Wiesen- 
feld Co., Dept.26-C, 112 W. North 
Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


Winginia Hunting 


Waterfowl—Quail—Other Upland Game 
Only book for Virginia sportsmen tells where to 
go and when. Names more than 2000 hunting and 
fishing guides—-classifies their specialties gives 
addresses Game laws equipment needed etc 
Fine for Christmas remembrances Send $1.00 to 
1109 Travelers Bidg., Richmond, Va. 
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$ 67 buys island 
$ 67 buys 25 acre fur farm 

$ 85 buys 18 acres lake front 
$108 buys 100 acres with stream 
$135 buys 81 acres on river 
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California Coast Fishing 


URING March and April most of the 

fishing barges and live-bait boats of 
Southern California are inactive. A few 
and halibut are nearly always 
taken during the first part of May. 
Along the latter part of May the bar- 
racuda usually start. By that time all 
of the fishing boats and barges are in 


bass 


operation, and plenty of live bait is 
available. 
The usual rates for barge fishing 


along our coast are $1 a passenger a 
day. The live-bait boats charge from $2 
to $3.50 a day. Some of the finest bar- 
racuda fishing to be found anywhere is 
usually to be had during June and July, 
and the fishing banks for these fish are 
only about 7 miles off our local coastline. 

The yellowtail usually show up at 
Catalina Island during June. However, 
it is risky to predict for the coming sea- 
son. Better yellowtail fishing is usually 
on the program for fishermen going out 
from San Diego to the Coronado Is- 
lands. These islands are in Mexican 
waters, and are about a two-hour run 
from San Diego. It is unnecessary to 
have a California state fishing license to 
fish at the Coronadoes, and the fare of 
$3.50 a person includes a Mexican fish- 
ing permit. Boats operating from this 
point usually leave at 2 and 2:30 a.m., 
in order to reach the fishing grounds 
by daybreak, and they return about 
1 p.m. 

Farther south, along the coast of 
Lower California, is Ensanada. Here 
live-bait boats operate on regular sched- 
ule, and the fare on these boats is $3 a 
passenger, plus the Mexican fishing li- 
cense which costs about 42 cents Amer- 
ican money. 

Some of the finest 
is found in the vicinity of Guaymas, 
Mexico. The peak months there are 
April, May, and June. The most sought- 
after fish in those waters are marlin 
and swordfish, although there are many 
varieties of smaller fish to be _ had. 
Trolling boats are available at Guay- 
mas, and rates for accommodations are 
comparable to those in California.— 
J. Norman Siefert. 


fishing anywhere 


North Carolina Coast 


ORTH CAROLINA has unsurpassed 
fishing along its 300-mile coast. There 
are no “dead” spots, but the following 
places are among the best, and all have 
accommodations for the sportsmen. 
Oregon Inlet’s fishing begins with the 
arrival of the big channel bass in the 
spring, and these fish are caught both 
by surf casting and from a boat. Blue- 
fish and weakfish follow later in the 
season. Striped bass come with the fall. 
In addition there are large-mouth bass, 


flounders, croakers, sheepshead, and 
other fish. There are fishing cruisers 
and guides to take you out to the Gulf 


Stream, should you wish to try the deep- 
water fishing. For your headquarters go 
to Manteo, Nags Head, Kill Devil Hill, 
Wanchese, or Man’s Harbor. 

Hatteras is reached by crossing Ore- 
gon Inlet by ferry and then driving down 
the banks; or by bus; or by ferry from 
one of the mainland sound towns. In the 
inlets and bays are bluefish, channel 
kingfish, and mackerel during 
May, and June. In the Gulf 

near Diamond Lightship are 
bonita, barracuda, and dol- 


bass, 
April, 
Stream 
amber jack, 


phin. Headquarters may be at one of 
the towns mentioned above or at Hat- 
teras, Buxton, or other of the banks 
villages. 


Ceracoke is an island, where is good 


fishing for channel bass, either from 
shore or boat. In spring and summer 
there is good croaker and weakfish 
fishing. Headquarters for the fisherman 
may be at Bayview, Swanquarter, Bel- 
haven, Vandemere, or other Pamlico 
Sound points. 


Cape Lookout is reached from Beau- 
fort or Morehead City, where are accom- 
modations, boats, and guides. Here is an 


abundance of cero and dolphin, as well 
as bluefish, sheepshead, amber jack, 
weakfish, and flounders. Bogue Inlet 
swarms with blues, weakfish, mackerel 
blackfish, and flounders, particularly in 
April, May, and June. Swansboro is the 
headquarters for this fishing. From May 
to November New River and Cape Fear 
inlets offer fine fishing for blues, mack- 
erel, weakfish, channel bass, and dolphin 
There is surf fishing at all of the beaches 
in that region, and there are boats for 
both inshore and _ deep-sea fishing 





Louisiana Bass 


about 90 miles south of 
has fine bass fishing. 


oe *K LAKE, 


Shreveport, La., 


Lake Bisteneau, east of Shreveport, is 
also very good. The water supply of 
Shreveport comes from Cross Lake, two 
miles outside of Shreveport. That lake 
not only has good bass fishing but as 
good crappie fishing as can be found 
anywhere. 

Lake Misere, in the southern part of 


the state, 
miles wide. It can be 


is about five miles long by two 
reached only by 


boat from Lake Charles, on the Mer- 
mentau River on the Intercoastal canal. 
Bass and crappies are plentiful there. 
Southern Louisiana is a mass of lakes 
and bayous and, if you get a “Cajun” 
guide in that section, he will show you 
splendid fishing in a picturesque coun- 


try._Frank Snow. 


St. Croix River Fishing 


HE St. Croix River, 

part of the boundry line between the 
states of Wisconsin and Minnesota, has 
the best small-mouth bass fishing in the 
United States, in my opinion. However, 
a stranger would need a guide familiar 
with this water. 

Large-mouth bass may be had in many 
of the lakes of western Wisconsin and 
eastern Minnesota. The Chisago lakes, 
in Chisago County, Minn., as well as 
Small Balsam, Deer, and Half Moon 
lakes in Polk County, Wis., abound with 


constituting a 


bass, and good fishing is to be found in 
them early in the season. I have found 
the St. Croix River is most productive 


of results when a fly-rod is used 

There are accommodations at Chisago 
City and at Balsam Lake James E. 
Melin. 


Accessible Maine Deer Area 


ORK COUNTY, Maine, in the south- 
ern part of the state and near to big 
metropolitan centers, is a good section 


for deer. More than 1,000 deer were 
killed there last year. Good locations 
are Lyman, Waterboro, Shapleigh, Ac- 
ton, Newfield, Parsonsfield Cornish, 
Limerick, and Limington. 
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Eastern Tennessee Tips 


ROBABLY the best small-mouth bass 
fishing in eastern Tennessee is at 

Norris Dam, located about 20 miles from 
Knoxville. This lake has a shore line of 
about 800 miles, and some very good 
catches are made there. Camps and 
camp sites are available, as are boats 
and guides. Live bait such as minnows, 
hellgramites, crayfish, and worms are 
used, as well as plugs and spinners. Due 
to the depth of this lake, most of the fly- 
fishing is done along the shore line. 

There is also good bass and wall-eye 
fishing at a power dam 8 miles from 
Greenville, Tenn. Bass up to 5 Ib. are 
caught, and wall-eyes up to 8 Ib. or more. 
Wall-eyes are commonly called jack 
salmon or pike perch in this section. The 
same baits and artificials are used there 
as at Norris Dam. 

There is also a power dam, reached 
by driving from Elizabethton, to Hunter, 
to Siam, and thence to the dam, which is 
55 ft. high. Headquarters could be at 
Elizabethton, about 26 miles away, or 
at Hunter, where accommodations are 
available. Small-mouth bass up to 6 Ib. 
have been caught. Baits and lures used 
are the same as mentioned above. There 
is also good small-mouth-bass fishing 
from Butler to Fish Springs, which is on 
the main highway between Elizabethton 
and Mountain City.—Fred H. Blood. 


Florida East Coast 


HE angler stopping at Cocoa, Fla., on 

the east-central coast, has the advan- 
tage of having both fresh and salt-water 
fishing to choose from. East of Cocoa 
are the Indian River, Banana River, and 
the ocean. These waters afford several 
different kinds of fishing, as the Indian 
and Banana rivers are brackish streams, 
and give you good sport with plug cast- 
ing. The ocean gives you offshore and 
deep-water fishing, a long pier to fish 
from at Canaveral, and surf fishing along 
several miles of beach. 

Back of the city about four miles the 
St. Johns River is tangled up in a series 
of lakes. There is very good fishing there 
for large-mouth bass. By going to the 
bridge, just west of Indian River City, 
some 20 miles from Cocoa, you can fish 
up or down the river as you wish.— 
Franklin M. Sawyer. 


Texas Bass Fishing 


ROBABLY the best fishing for large- 

mouth bass, crappies, and pan fish in 
Texas is west of Austin and northwest 
of San Antonio. In that section are 
large artificial lakes which are kept well 
stocked. Of these lakes, Medina is about 
30 miles northwest of San Antonio and is 
in a broken, mountainous country. Bu- 
chanan Dam, west of Austin, is on the 
Colorado River, and the fishing there has 
been the best found in any of the arti- 
ficial lakes of the state. 

Near Seguin and New Braunfels are 
several lakes along the Guadelupe River, 
which show fair fishing.—E. Vogelsang. 


South Carolina Bass 


OUTH CAROLINA has a number of 

bass rivers. The Little Pee Dee is a 
clear-water stream, and the Waccamaw 
is also clear above its junction with the 
Big Pee Dee. The Big Pee Dee and the 
Santee River are muddy streams. For 
fishing the upper Waccamaw, Conway 
is a good headquarters. For the lower 
Waccamaw, Georgetown is a good cen- 
ter; and for the Santee, St. Steven would 
be the place to stay in. 


In Southern Wisconsin 


ONROE County, Wis., with counties 
adjoining, will give very satisfactory 
fishing for black bass, trout, wall-eyes, 
Northern pike, and pan fish. 
The La Crosse River and its tributaries 
have satisfactory trout fishing. One of 
the best trout streams near Sparta is 
tobinson Creek, reached by going north 
on highway No. 27. It is hard to fish as it 
flows through a densely brushed country 
There is a dam on the Mississippi 
River at Genoa, in Vernon County, 
where excellent catches of pan fish are 
made, and the bass, wall-eye, and pike 
fishing is also good there. Going east 
from Sparta is the Lemonweir River, 
with trout in the headwaters in Juneau 
County. Below the town of Lemonweir 
the river has bass and wall-eyes. North 
of Monroe County is Jackson County, 
with some good trout fishing.—Charles 
A. Burdick. 
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Algonquin Park Fishing 


LGONQUIN PARK, in Ontario, is 
163 miles north of Toronto, and 
reached by both the Canadian National 
Railway and fine highways. It contains 
over 2,000 lakes in an area of 2,700 
square miles. Speckled trout, lake trout, 
small-mouth black bass, pike, and pick 


erel abound. The last two mentioned 
are found chiefly in the Petawawa 
River, in the northern part of the park 

The Opeongo, Oxtongue, Misty, and 


Petawawa river systems, and the Mada- 
waska, Louise, Green, Merchant, Proulx, 
and Lavieille lakes have the best 
speckled trout fishing. Opeongo, Smoke, 
3utte, Head, Source, and Louise lakes 
have the best lake trout fishing, though 
these fish are to be found in most of 
the lakes in the park. The speckled 
trout run up to 5 Ib., and the lake trout 
up to 35 lb. The average weight of the 
latter is about 5 lb. 

Opeongo, Booth, Smoke, 
tock lakes, and the waters of the Mada 
waska and Petawawa systems have 
fine black bass fishing, the weight run 
ning up to 5 Ib. 

For the brook trout the best season 
is from the time the ice goes out until 
about July 1. Lake trout fishing is good 
except in the very hot midsummer 
while the bass fishing is good except 


Linda, and 


during the last two weeks of August 
But fish of all these species can be 


throughout the entire season 
There are many cleared trails, with 

developed camp sites, in the park 

Hotel accommodations are good. 


caught 


Tennessee Bass Streams 


HER 
near the Great 


E are several good bass streams 
Smoky Mountains in 
eastern Tennessee. Among them are the 
Tellico River, at Tellico Plains; the 
Little Pigeon River at Sevierville; the 
Watauga River at Elizabethton; Elk 
tiver at Butler; and the Halston River 
at Bristol, Tenn. 

There are also various tributaries of 
these rivers which have good bass in 
them. All of these waters can be fished 
with fly-rod and light lures They are 
also good live-bait streams.—J,. E. Tipton. 
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KAY WOODIE*352 


In a world of shifting values, a Kaywoodie 
pipe is one of the constant good things of 


life. Kaywoodie skilled workmen, trained 
in old-world traditions of pipe-making, 
have been making pipes for eighty-nine 


years, hewing always to the line of a fine 

nd honorable craftsmanship. Kaywoodie's 
fortunate position and resources make it 
possible to make Kaywoodie pipes from 
the “pri of costly old briar burls. 
The exclusive Kaywoodie “Synchro-Stem” 
enjoys the respect of engineers who revere 
a precision in . You will find a Kay- 
as sweet-smoking a pipe as you 
have ever known: buy yourself one. Shown 

bove, No. 12 B. $3.50, $4, $5, $10, 


me cut’ 


sirument 


woodie 


Only the “prime cut” of 
the costliest old briar burls 
yields briar with the un- 
commonly beautiful grain- 
ing found in Kaywoodie 
pipes. 





On the bowl of a Kaywoodie 
pipe you will find graining of 

fineness and symme- 
ing the bowl of a pipe 
advantage of the 


ngs is part of the pipe- 





KAYWOODIE COMPANY 


Rockefeller Center, Fifth Avenue, New York 


PR. 1940, KAYW¢ 1€ COMPANY 








Lesson in Article 


HAT story by Ben 

East, “Brown Fury 
of the Mountains,” has 
a lesson for those of us who go into the 
mountains to hunt big game. And that 
lesson is: Take the proper rifle for what 
you intend to hunt. That .35 slide-action 
rifle is not exactly a sheep rifle, with its 
13-in. trajectory at 300 yd., and remain- 
ing energy of 820 ft.-lb. at the same dis- 
tance, where long shots are the rule and 
not the exception. 

And that load evidently didn’t have 
enough wallop for the grizzly, for after 
being smashed three times, he still came 
on—and a good man nearly cashed in 
for keeps. 

Yes, the .35 is a splendid rifle for hunt- 
ing deer in the woodlands, and up to 200 
yd., but it was asked to step out of its 
class—and failed miserably. Have plenty 
of power for the game you hunt, and a 
bit more—just in case.—C. F. Vardon, 
Sacramento, Calif 
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EDITOR HE LAW, which for- 
Outdoor Life: bids a guide to arm 


himself in Alberta, 
nearly sent a man to his death, as de- 
scribed in “Brown Fury of the Moun- 


MUST BE UNLIMITED 
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tains.” That law should be repealed im- 
mediately! It’s a crime that a man 
whose job it is to protect others cannot 
protect himself ... I'll be darned if I'd 
ask a man to accompany me on a hunt- 
ing trip if he couldn't be armed too. Not 
only for his sake, but for mine also 
C. V. George, Atlantic City, N. J. 


The Why of Wildcat Rifles 


OF peirtrs ASKINS'’S 
article, “Rifles Can 
Be Too Powerful,” is 
surely worthy of comment, in that it 
compares standard factory rifles with 
certain wildcats—small- bore, high - ve- 
locity arms. There are probably a great 
many others beside Major Askins who 
would like to know what progressive 
custom makers are driving at today. 

To understand the great error of such 
a comparison is to realize some of the 
basic differences one may expect be- 
tween a standard product and a custom- 
built arm made by a man who knows his 
business. Factories, with all their equip- 
ment and research knowledge, are still 
limited in design by the necessity of 
having all parts and tolerances adjust- 
able to mass-production methods. But 
the custom maker knows no such limits. 
For example, he can himself adjust every 
rifle that goes out of his shop for mini- 
mum head space. He needs no minimum 
and maximum tolerances to work with; 
and, as a result, one of his rifles can 
handle greater pressure with a greater 
measure of safety than is possible in a 
rifle made in a production line. 

All this simply means that a careful 
custom gunmaker can, if he’s fully com- 
petent, go far beyond factory limits, and 
give his customers greater accuracy, 
power, and general performance than fs 
available elsewhere. 

To assume that the .23 caliber Thun- 
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derbolt has a chamber pressure of 80,000 
lb. is beyond reason. It’s doubtful 
whether there is a primer available to- 
day capable of withstanding such pres- 
sure. 

After more than a year’s experience 
with a custom .23, I know that if a 
heavy bullet—such as the 90 grain—is 
used, barrel and throat erosion is no 
serious complication. One test barrel 
was fired more than 1,500 rounds before 
being considered in poor condition. 

That such a rifle will shoot more ac- 
curately at 300 yd. than a man can hold 
offhand is, of course, true. It’s also true 
that my car has far greater potential 
speed and power than I'd like to use in 
traffic—yet the time may come when I'll 
need that “extra.” 

Of course, most people interested in 
such a gun will realize that no one can 
arrive at a supportable opinion of it if 
he bases his conclusions on theory alone. 
What you need is actual range and 
hunting experience with the particular 
cartridge. This applies generally to any 
advanced design, whether it be in fire- 
arms or another branch of technical 
mechanics. Theory is an essential part of 
design, but let’s not base opinions on 
theory alone.— Mac Tabor, Whittier, 
Calif 


Mother Knows Best 


HEN I went to 

Canada on my 
fishing trip last season 
I took my wife along. But when we got 
there the fish weren't biting—at least, 
they weren't biting for us men. First day 
we couldn’t get a respectable strike, but 
my wife managed to haul a $l-in. pike 
out of the lake. 

Later on the trip there came another 
lull in the fishing and we didn’t get a 
bite till about noon that day. Then we 
ran into a school of perch which could 
be coaxed to take frogs. But we didn't 
have many frogs—and soon ran out of 
them. My wife reached down into the 
bottom of the boat, picked up a piece of 
white cloth, and tore off a small section 
which she affixed to her line as a lure. 
“Do you imagine for a moment,” I asked, 
“that you're going to fool the fish with 
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that?” My wife just smiled and dropped 
the line over. On the retrieve a perch 
followed her lure, struck it, and was 
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hauled aboard. About a dozen more 
followed that. 

Well, my nephew and myself were 
speechless. Then, to make matters per- 
fect, there came a slashing strike at her 
lure. An intense fight followed, until I 
finally got a net under a 3-lb. small- 
mouth. My nephew looked at it, dropped 
his rod in the boat, and said, “Born 30 


years too soon!” —P. Hunsinger,Sayre, Pa. 


Skunk Deodorant 


EDITOR  gaerntiyiand a reader 
Outdoor Life: asked the Dog Edi- 

tor for some quick-act- 
ing treatment to remove the skunk odor 
from a dog that has had an unfortunate 
run-in, and the editor confessed he didn’t 
know the answer to that one. 

Well, here’s a deodorant I’ve used on 
dogs in that situation, and it works. Pro- 
cure some strong vinegar, the _ full- 
strength kind that comes in bulk, and 
rub a quart or so into the hair of the 
dog, or use it on clothing that’s been 
affected. The scent will disappear im- 
mediately. A skunk trapper gave me 
this information, and it certainly has 
proved to be good. But remember, you'll 
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need full-strength bulk vinegar, not the 
diluted household kind that’s sold in 
bottles.—Mrs. B. B., Fulton, N. Y. 


What Constitutes Trespass? 


EDITOR WO recent articles 
Outdoor Life: in your magazine 

were of more than 
usual interest to me. One was “A Fight 
for Anglers’ Rights,” the other “Thunder, 
Lightning, and Trout.” They united to 
bring back vividly to me an experience I 
had on the East Branch of the Delaware, 
which was the scene of the second- 
mentioned article; for the theme of the 
first was whether a private individual 
could block the passage of anglers in a 
navigable stream. 

I was fishing the East Branch some 10 
or 12 years ago, wading quietly upstream, 
and casting my dry fly ahead of me. To 
my right was a field of grain. A fisher- 
man, apparently a local resident, came 
downstream. To keep from getting over 
his boots he took to the bank, and in- 
stead of being careful to avoid tram- 
pling down a farmer’s grain, went right 
through it some 10 ft. or so from its 
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edge. Soon I heard loud voices. The 
farmer had seen the invasion of his 
field, and had come down to protest. The 
inconsiderate fisherman was not only 
tough looking but tough acting. The 
farmer ordered him out of the field; the 
fisherman dared him to put him out. The 
argument ended only when a hired man, 
or it may have been the farmer’s son, 
came down with a pitchfork and the 
fellow was chased off the place. 

The farmer was irritated, and justly 
so but that did not justify his later 
action. Waist-deep in the water, I was 
fishing a big pool. The farmer picked up 
a rock and threw it into the water just 
where I was fishing, and ordered me to 
get out. I told him that he couldn’t bar 
me from the stream because it was 
navigable. He challenged that. I told him 
that rafts of lumber used to be sent 
down the river, and that made it navi- 
gable under the law. He challenged that. 
Finally the argument was taken to the 
local game warden who, fortunately, was 
well informed. He told the farmer I was 
right, and had been committing no 
trespass. 

Usually, though not in the case that 
3en East cites, it is the inconsiderate 
hunter or fisherman who respects no 
one’s rights, and thus makes trouble for 
the decent sportsman.—Willis L. Glegg, 
Albany, N.Y. 


Tallyho! The Coyote! 


EDITOR OT a deep chuckle 
Outdoor Life: out of the news 

item of a Southern fox- 
hunting outfit which sought to import a 
dozen Western foxes—and ended up with 
some of our old pals, the coyote. At that, 
they got as canny as beast as a man 
could hope to meet. 

I notice that quite a little space was 
given to that animal in a recent issue, all 
coming down to this: the only good coy- 
ote is a dead one. That belief is common. 
Yet not long ago I was told by two chaps 
from the vicinity of Bakersfield, Calif., 
that many people there consider the 
coyote as more beneficial than harmful, 
because he preys upon the jack rabbit, 
one of the farmer’s worst scourges. 

Speaking of the jack, I want to agree 
100 percent with Jack O’Connor, who 
gave the little animal his due as a sport- 
ing bit of game. You Easteners who have 
never seen a scared desert jack get him- 
self into high and light out for nowhere 
well, you just can’t know what greased 
lightning really is like.—Vic Spelta, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Less Gun—And More Gunner 


EDITOR | gt sone tint oyh 2 
Outdoor Life: Meacham’s denunci- 

ation of the .410 shot- 
gun, I am in complete agreement with 
Kenneth L. Peterson’s statement that 
“it’s a fine little sporting gun, especially 


<GOSH, HOW THAT 
S410 DOES GET 
AROUND ! 






when chambered for a 3-in. shell, and as 
for power, it has plenty to spare.” 

I have killed my limit of mallard 
ducks flying over the Platte River, many 
flying high enough to clear 125 and 150- 
ft. trees. I use it exclusively on pheas- 
ants, and have no trouble in holding my 
own with the user of any 12 gauge. For 
quail shooting in Kansas and Oklahoma, 
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as well as jacksnipe shooting, it has no 
equal. 

With it I got my limit of whitewings 
in the Rio Grande valley of Texas. Un- 
less a man wants noise, kick, and weight, 
I cannot understand why he should pack 
a cannon around. Tell these 12 gauge 
fiends to shoot where the game is—and 
not where it ain’t.—Cliff Welch, Denver, 
Colo. 


Miami Has One Too 


EDITOR Ave received the 
Outdoor Life: November issue 

and take exception to 
the caption regarding boat-building class 
at Barnstable, Mass. [|The caption read: 


“... What is said to be the only public- 
school course in boat building and han- 
dling in the country.”—Ed. ] 


A check will reveal that the Edison 
High School here at Miami, Fla., has 
had a boat-building class as a part of 
their regular curricula for a number of 
years, one of the finest in the country, 
building skiffs, sailboats, schooners, 
cabin cruisers, etc. They have a building 
set apart which covers a half block and 
finely equipped. Many beautiful craft 
have been turned out by the class stu- 
dents.—_Sgt. H. B. Young, Police Dept., 
Miami, Fla. 


Some Like ‘Em! 


HAT was an amaz- 

ing statement (to me 
anyway) of Jack 
O’Connor’s, that Americans do not eat 
jack rabbits! I’ve been eating jacks for 
YEAH - NECESSITY IS 


THE MOTHER,OR 
SOMETHING a 
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30 years, and I rate them way up in the 
choice-meat list. And I’m not alone in 
that peculiar taste—know lots of people 
of good old American stock who conside! 
the “Galloping Hare of the Desert” a 
darn tasty dish.—Bryson Willette, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Who Was First? 


ECENTLY Arthur P. 

Curtis (“Our First 
Hammerless Double 
stated that Eli Whitney was the pionee! 
of interchangeable parts in manufactur 
ing. But it seems he wasn’t first to 
apply it to guns. While looking through 
a catalogue (Bannerman, 1936) I've come 
across an article by Capt. James E 
Hicks, Ord. Res. U.S.A., on the Hall rifle, 
and from this it would appear that Maj 
John H. Hall produced interchangeable 
parts at the Harper’s Ferry Arsenal 
before anyone else. At least, the article 
indicates that when the War Department 
awarded a contract to Simeon North of 
Middletown, Conn., for a quantity of 
rifles with interchangeable parts, Maj. 
Hall protested that such an award in- 
fringed on his patents. 

There seems to be some dispute as to 
which of these men was the first to 
make interchangeable parts, but the evi 
dence seems to favor Maj. Hall. No- 
where in the treatise is the Whitney firm 
mentioned. 

It would be interesting to hear more 
on this subject, perhaps from someone 
in a position to do some research. Prob- 
ably a study of early patents would make 
clear just who is entitled to credit for 
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this advance in gunmaking.—George P. 
Harris, Baltimore, Md. 


Another Recipe 


EDITOR HAT recipe, in a re- 
Outdoor Life: cent issue, “How to 

Cook a Loon,” isn’t the 
one I know. Here is my method: First, 
you get a nice fire burning, fill a large 
pot with water, and boil the loon for 10 
hours. Then you take it out of the 
water, attach it to a fresh, green pine 
slab and boil it for 5 hours more. Then, 


MEANING ONLY A 
LOON WOULD EAT 
A LOON, HUH 70 






when that’s finished, remove the loon, 
throw it away, and eat the pine slab.— 
R. Green, Northboro, Mass. 


Too Many Deer? 


EER hunting in the 

old Keystone State 
during the 1940 open 
season was like that of 1884, in many 
respects. In 1884 the only protection 
was on the spotted fawn. In 1940 the 
only protection was on the spike buck, 
since herds must be thinned out. 

In 1939 an antlerless season in Jef- 
ferson, Forest, and Warren Counties, 
and part of Potter County resulted in a 
large reduction in the deer herd, partic- 
ularly in Jefferson, where more than 600 
antlerless deer were taken out in 2 days. 
The part of Potter County that was open 
was also hard hit. The Allegheny Na- 
tional Forest still is overpopulated with 
deer, and the herd in that forest must be 
reduced, as its trees are increasing in 
height, and there isn’t the forage of a 
few years ago. 

Clearfield County from 1919 to 1925 
was the best deer country in the state, 
owing to the second growth then spring- 
ing up, which provided abundant deer 
food. This second growth has now 
reached the height where there is no low 
browse and the trees have shaded too 
heavily the ground growth which for- 
merly made deer food. The result of this 
condition, together with previous antler- 
less seasons, has reduced the deer herd 
in that county to a number about equal 
to what it was 40 years ago. 

The deer in many sections of the state 
are eating the winter food long before 
winter sets in; as a result when the deer 
later yard up, as bad weather sets in, in 
a few days all available food is con- 
sumed. They will not forage for food 
when the snow is deep as they will do in 
open weather. As a result many become 
weakened; then, if the weather becomes 
milder they go out and fill up on any 
kind of food they can get, top it off with 
water, and die. Many thousands were 
found last spring, with browse in their 
paunches bunched up in hard lumps. 

There are many complaints from 
farmers about deer damaging growing 
crops, and these are increasing every 
year. Deer must be reduced in the farm- 
ing sections of the state. As many of the 
larger wooded areas have grown up 
during the last decade, they will not sup- 
port a deer herd as large as they did a 
few years ago. The deer herd as a whole 
must be reduced, and while the 1940 
season may have reduced them too much 
in some sections, there still will be too 
many deer in many of the open farming 
areas of the state—J. H. Barkley, 
Punxrsutawney, Pa. 
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HATEVER the weathér 

man dishes out to deer hunt- 

\ers goes by extremes. At 

least that’s been my experi- 

ence inthe Great Lakes country. Here 
you can \expect\.anything during the 
Ne two weeks in November—execept 
oryary, ruh-of-the-mill fall weather, 

Sometimes Winter — a few weekS 
aheaddof schedule, wi a howling bliz- 
zard ayWa foot and a half of wet snow 
overnight \When that happens, unwary 
er huntars.who have camped back of 
beXxond, on NdNogging hoads and turkey 
trails, have their choic& of shoveling 
and crn, ~well way ont to a main 
nn hae te aid of Neams and 
tractors, ‘or leaving their caxs in the 
woods until the spring break-up. 

Then the next fall it may rain end- 
lessly, cold rain and warm rain, brisk 
showers and dismal drizzles, until tents 
and blankets are drenched, woods roads 
flooded, and the life of a deer hunter 
made generally miserable. 

So, all in all, the four-day deluge 
this time hadn't surprised me greatly. 


anty of bucks had 
en taken during 
2 first three days 
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Between Rains 


t seemed that the downpour would never 


\ 
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end, nor the bucks emerge — but lots can 


‘happen in one brief moment of sunshine! 
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Tt, had begun kaining’ Sunday night. 
No gentle, half-hearted Main, either. A 
drenching downpour\driven, by a slash- 
ing November wind that twisted the 
bare tree branches and rattled\the win- 
dows at night. It kept up Monday and 
Tuesday, Wednesday and, Thursday. 
Sometimes it slackened for &an hour or 
two, but it never really quit. \Never a 
ray of pale sunshine came throdgh the 
clouds those four days. 

I rolled the car out onto the drive- 
way in the cheerless gray dawn of 
‘Friday morning, with 300 miles of 
driving between me and Roland Pier- 


\ By BEN EAST 


son's camp, away dp on Drummond 
Island, atth& mouth of\the Saint Marys 
River in the north end of\Lake Huron 
As I shut the garage doors, with my 
head hunched down into my slicker 
collar against the Wrive of the rain, I 
studied the heavy clouds scuddiny over- 
head, tested for a miqute the be of 
the cold, wet wind on wy face. 

It was a discouraging outlook fer 
deer season, for a fact. But somehow 
I didn’t feel too discouraged. All night 
long, whenever I shut my eyes—and 
every night that last week, for that 
matter—I had seen visions. The old 
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camp, tumble-dewn but cozy, with a 
fire blazing in the rickety stove. The 
evergreen swamps bending under a load 
of new srtow. The track of a big deer 
at the edge of a thicket, Flapjacks and 
coffee steaming on tha rough plank 
table, with the\November\dawn break- 
ing beyond the windows. .\. 

No rain was going to stop me from 
going deer hunting} I'd been, sharpen- 
ing up the old sheoling eye on\rabbits. 
Now I wanted a\ deer! Anyway, it 
wouldn’t be raining\ 300. miles to ‘the 
north. X 
That last guess provéd\a bad one. 

I wheeled north through \wnrelenting 
rain, sometimes a slow, cohiNyist, now 
and then a lashing shower. Wet leaves 
eddied and scudded across the \pave- 
ment in front of the car, driven\by the 
storm. 

At 7 p.m., tired and stiff from\the 
long grind on wet roads, I drove onto 
the lumbering little ferry that totes 
hunters and their cars from the Michi- 
gan mainland at Detour across the mile- 
wide, swift-currented channel of the 
Saikt. Marys to Drummond. 

Icy\rain still sluiced in streams down 
the windshield and ran in rivulets across 
the ferry deck. The wind was howling 
in from Lake Huron, and the rain cut 
like hail. Iwas the only passenger on 
that.evening crossing, and I took shelter 
with\the ferryman in the dark warmth 
of the wheelhouse), A thousand hunters, 
he told\me, had gone across ahead of 
me. The\season ‘was three days\ old 
now, and some 300 had\come back frdm 
the. 80,000-adre island With deer. That 
was a pretty\fair kill, the ferryman 
allowed, considering the ‘weather. I 
agreed with him: Any deer that strayed 
feur yards from.his own, fireside in 
weather such as this \would have to be 
websfooted. 

“Maybe it'll turn to snaw,” the ferry- 


Tumble-down or not, Pierson's old 
camp leoked mighty inviting when 
we finally arrived, wet ahd tired 


Roland, left, and | look over my trophy, 
and think of the weaty tote back to camp! 
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man suggested, trying to cheer me up. 


“Maybe,” I agreed. But I felt some 
grave doubts. It was beginning to look 
as if it wouldn’t stop raining before 
Christmas. 

It’s twelve miles from the ferry dock 
on the island to the hamlet of Drum- 
mond, where my host had promised to 
meet me that night. I drove the twelve 
miles through wild rain and raging 
wind. Roland was a welcome sight, and 
my wanfng hopes sort of lifted when I 
saw him lounging against the counter 
in the store. 

“We're all set out at camp,” he told 
me after we shook hands. “Fact is, we 
got the equipment out there almost a 
week before the season opened.” 

“Got your deer yet?” I wanted to 
know. 

“Hell, no! Not in this kind of weather. 
I bumped into enough deer to fill my 
licenses for the next ten years, last week 
before the shooting and the rain started. 
Everything looked good then—snow 
enough to track ’em too. But I don’t 
want a buck bad enough to swim around 
in a cedar swamp for him.” Then he 
struck a more cheerful note. “Wait till 
it quits raining! I'll show you a buck in 
the first hour!” 

That sounded more like Roland. My 
spirits really began to rise, in spite of 
the steady drive of rain against the 
store windows. 

But when I suggested that it was 
time we start for camp, another ten 
miles out of town, I struck a solid snag. 

“Tonight?”’ Pierson asked incredu- 
lously. And then he started to laugh. 















“But I forgot. You haven't been over 
the road yet. Wait till you see the last 
three miles! And with this rain the 
water’s getting higher all the time. 
That car of yours couldn’t make it ina 
week. My old jaloppy has about half a 
foot more clearance than yours. We'll 
need all of it!” 

There wasn’t any use arguing with 
him. I was beginning to believe that 
maybe this deer-hunting trip hadn't 
been such a good idea after all, but 
there wasn’t much I could do about it 
that night. We'd see what morning 
brought. 

It brought more rain, sheets of it so 
cold that it seemed to turn to ice when 
it struck your face. Roland and I forti- 
fied ourselves with ham and eggs and 
flapjacks, and half an hour after break- 
fast we transferred my gear to his 
high-wheeled car and tackled the road. 

The first seven miles, out to where 
the real road ended, wasn’t bad. But 
the last three were aJl Roland had de- 
scribed them to be, and worse. 

We rocked along for ten minutes after 
we left the good road, following twin 
ruts studded with bowlders the size of 
a kettle, twisting around stumps and 
logs. Then we hit the first water. It 
was a narrow, deep stream, dry in sum- 
mer but at flood stage now, filling a 
ravine and pouring across the road in 
a rushing torrent. There was no bridge. 
If we got across we'd ford. 

“There’s one nice thing about these 
old Drummond Island logging roads,” 
Pierson assured me. “They have good 
solid hardpan underneath.” I doubted 
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it, but by that time I was resigned. 
After all, it was his car. 

He eased the jaloppy into low gear 
and rolled down into the water. It came 
up over the running boards and the car 
took a bone in her teeth that would 
have done credit to a racing yacht. 
There was a sudden roar as Roland 
poured coal to the motor, and a solid 
wall of spray and water came up over 
the windshield and blotted out the land- 
scape. I felt the rear wheels bite on 
the hardpan that lay at the bottom of 
the submerged ruts, and the car lifted 
her nose up the far bank, shaking water 
off her flanks as gallantly as any sub- 
marine. Twenty feet farther on she 
plowed her way to dry footing. 

I let out a long breath and looked at 
Roland with a new respect. “I'd never 
have believed it,’’ I confessed. 

He grinned back at me, his words 
sort of jerked out of him one at a time 
by the road. “You ain't seen nothing,” 
he warned. “There’s one pond between 
here and camp that’s really wet.” 

Two miles from camp we hit it. This 
one was a shallow lake, blotting out the 
road as far ahead as I could see. Poplar 
thickets and pine stumps made it out 
of the question to detour around it. 

I climbed out, pulled up my boots, and 
got ready to lend a hand. Pierson inched 
the car in until the running boards were 
awash, letting the wheels find their own 
way along the underwater ruts. He 
gunned the motor gently and the car 
threw a wake like a blunt-nosed black 
whale. 

“He's going to make it,’ I told my- 
self, but I still didn’t feel too sure. And 
just then the rear wheels dropped into 
a hollow and lost their grip on good 
hardpan. 

I moved up and put my shoulder to 
the stern. The wheels were spinning 
and throwing twin jets of water twenty 
feet back, and I took pains to keep out 
of line. But I overlooked the submerged 
exhaust pipe. Roland gave the car a 
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sudden gun with 
a heavy foot and 
the exhaust blew 
water like a fire 
hose. It caught 
me off guard and 
drenched me from 














the waist down. I 
twisted around 
out of the way 
and we rocked the 
car a few times, 
and finally it 
gained a _ toehold 
and rolled ahead 
to dry land, drier land, at least. 

At noon, drenched and tuckered out, 
sweating in spite of the cold wind, we 
drove the car down the last long hill 
and into the old camp. We had been 
three hours making that last three 
miles. By that time I had made a reso- 
lution. Never again, as long as I lived, 
would I start on a deer hunt in the 
rain! 

Roland's wife had lunch ready at 
camp and after we ate we felt better. 
It was still raining, a slow, steady driz- 
zle, but we voted to have a look around 
anyway. We spent the afternoon on a 
chain of ridges and narrow tongues of 
evergreen swamp, without any great 
hope of seeing deer, and we didn’t—not 
even a track in the little patches of 
snow left here and there. Deer appar- 
ently were still holed up for the storm, 
deep in the cedar swamps, and neither 
of us wanted a buck bad enough to 
tackle that kind of hunting in the face 
of such heavy odds. 

I went to sleep that night to the 
steady beat of slow rain on the roof. I 
woke up the next morning to the same 
endless drumming. 

We hunted hard that day, in a big 
swamp north of camp, in spite of the 
rain. We jumped three deer in the 
dripping wet thickets, but all we saw 
of them were three white flags flashing 
away. Then later we caught the head 








Last week, of course, conditions had been just ideal—last week 


of one in full view—a doe of course! 

3ack to camp in midafternoon we 
wiped our rifles and set them behind the 
stove to dry, then stripped off our wet, 
rain-heavy clothes, got into dry outfits, 
and smoked and talked until the gray 
November dusk was less than an hour 
away. Tired of loafing then, we fared 
out for another fling in a belt of hard- 
wood behind the camp. 

We picked a couple of promising run- 
ways, and hunched there in the rain 
until the twilight thickened, a wet, still 
twilight that set me wishing I was in 
coon country with a pair of good dogs. 
When the dusk was too thick for shoot- 
ing we swung back toward camp. On 
an old tote road at the foot of a ridge 
we saw another flag, a white blur 
against the black undergrowth. At 
least there were deer in our section and 
we took what cold comfort we could in 
that knowledge. 

The yellow square of lamplight shin- 
ing out of the camp window, and the 
steaming supper waiting on the table 
gave us a lift for an hour, but by bed- 
time we were a couple of pretty down- 
cast deer hunters. 

I had only one more day, and my 
chances were beginning to look slim. 
Three days in camp was hardly enough, 
even in good weather. As things stood 
now I knew I might as well resign my- 
self to going home empty-handed. The 
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venison dinners I'd planned would have 
to wait for another fall. 

I didn’t mind that so much. Deer 
hunting is a gamble at best, and the 
odds are frequently long. But I didn’t 
exactly relish driving 600 miles on wet 
roads, taking the punishment of that 
trip into camp, hunting in the rain, and 
leaving the woods without even getting 
a shot. 

It was still raining when we turned 
in that night, but the wind had died and 
the beat of the storm was slower. I 
drifted off to sleep with dim hopes 
mixed with my misgivings. 

Roland awoke me before daylight, 
stirring the fire to life. I pried my eyes 
open and lay there, halfway between 
sleep and wakefulness—and realized 
that a strange silence lay over the camp. 

I pushed up on one elbow and listened, 
then spoke to Pierson, almost in a 
whisper: ‘Has it quit?” 

“Seems like it,’”’ he said. “It’s still 
pretty thick overhead and the air is wet, 
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Bruised shoulders, numb legs, 
but it's a part of hunting, 
and the trophy's well worth it 





but it’s not raining now 
anyway.” 

The air was still wet at 
daybreak and the sky 
stayed overcast, but the 
clouds were moving over- 
head and the morning 
looked promising. Before 
it was light enough for 
shooting in the swamps, 
Roland and I loosened our 
belts over a double stack 
of flapjacks and were on 
the way. 

“We'll try the Stony 
Creek country,” he decided. 
“That will let us work up- 
wind.” 

We hunted hard that 
forenoon but it did no good. 
The weather got better as 
the day went along. The 
clouds traveled faster and 
began to break up. Shortly 
before noon we had a look 
at a pale, yellow sun for a 
few minutes. “Storm’s 
over for a little while any- 
way,” Roland announced. 
I nodded, but I wasn’t especially happy 
about it. The break was coming too 
late for me, I reflected. 

We ate lunch sitting on an old pine 
log, and Pierson mapped our campaign 
for the afternoon. “We'll work back 
toward camp, and be in the big swamp 
along the river by 4 o'clock,” he said. 
“If the deer are still down in the 
swamps they ought to move out to feed 
late this afternoon. We'll pick a couple 
of good runways and sit out as long as 
we can see our gun barrels. We're go- 
ing to score yet!” 

“I hope so,” I agreed, but my confi- 
dence was pretty well gone. We got up 
from the log and swung away through 
an open stand of poplar in an old burn- 
ing—-and suddenly I saw a deer! 

It was fully 200 yards away, quarter- 
ing toward us at an unhurried trot, 
through dense thickets of brush. The 
distance was too great and the cover 
too thick for any hope of seeing ant- 
lers and somehow I knew by instinct, or 





believed I did, that it was another doe. 

“There’s one now, Roland,” I called 
to him. I didn’t even bother to lower 
my voice. 

We stood a dozen feet apart and 
watched the deer come toward us. It 
was due to pass a hundred yards away 
in the thickets and we both knew we 
could never see horns at that range in 
the murky light. 

Then we got a break! For the second 
time in a week the sun showed through 
a thin haze of clouds. It was a half- 
hearted effort, pallid and weak, and it 
didn’t last long. But in those fleeting 
seconds of pale sunshine the two of us 
caught, full and clear above the deer’s 
head, the glint that meant antlers! 

Roland swung past me like a football 
player going around end, and I realized 
he was streaking for a better vantage 
place clear of the thicket where we 
stood, twenty feet to the left. I saw him 
pull up beside a windfall and wait for 
the deer to come into the open, his 
rifle ready at his shoulder. 

Then an odd thing happened. Maybe 
the buck had winded us briefly or 
caught a flash of motion. Maybe his 
senses warned him something was 
wrong. Or maybe he just changed his 
mind about where he was going. What- 
ever the reason, he stopped suddenly at 
the edge of a tangle of poplar and stood 
there with no more than his head and 
neck showing above the brush. 

I looked around at Roland, waiting 
for the crash of his shot. After all, he 
had been in camp a week before I came 
and it was his turn first. Anyway, he’d 
do better at long range and in the brush 
than I. But he was still waiting, tense 
and ready as a drawn longbow, and I 
realized suddenly that he could not see 
the deer from where he stood. In that 
same instant I realized that the play 
was up to me. That deer was going to 
go somewhere pretty fast, once he made 
up his mind, and one long jump in any 
direction would take him out of sight 
of both of us for good. 

I had‘taken my eyes off the buck 
for a split second to look at Roland. 
When I looked back at the deer he had 
moved one step. Just enough so the 
front half of him was in the clear. 

I laid the front sight where the map 
said shoulder. At that range the gold 
bead covered just about all of the front 
end of the deer. 

I held my breath and squeezed off. 
At the flat smash of the .300 the deer 
went straight up half his own height in 
a flinching leap. Then, as he flashed out 
of sight in one long, catlike bound, I 
saw clearly his flag jerk up and fall 
again. 

Roland had seen it too, without time 
for shooting. 

“‘He’s hit!’’ he shouted, and the two 
of us went streaking across the burn- 
ing like a pair of hurdle racers. 

We could find no sign of blood where 
we thought the deer had stood. We cut 
haphazard circles for a minute or two 
and then we steadied down. ‘Find his 
tracks,” Pierson suggested. 

It took minutes to locate the trail on 
the hard, stony ground, but when we 
found it the evidence was plain. Where 
the buck had stood when the shot came 
there were (Continued on page 57) 
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ITH autumn, when the world 

is brown and the season 

hesitates between smoky In- 

dian summer and leaden No- 
vember, there comes to proper hunt- 
ing men an urge to scuff their feet 
among the curling sweet fern and poke 
a load or two at pa'tridge. 

Anyway he’s pa'tridge here in Wis- 
consin. No Badger hillbilly would waste 
time wrapping his tongue around 
“ruffed grouse.” And if you said “Bo- 
nasa umbellus,” your man of the pa’'t- 
ridge woods, from the blue Baraboo 
hills 300 miles north to Lake Superior’s 
shore, would think you were swearing 
at him. No, your better class of pa’'t- 
ridge hunters in Wisconsin refer to our 
gallant fantail as just plain old pa't- 
ridge——‘an ‘dang it, neighbor, if you 
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~— CAUSE and CURE 


Do you snap at spaniel pups? Feel soured 
on the world? Then it’s time for a sniff 


of nitro and the thunder of brown wings . 


By GORDON Mac QUARRIE 


c’n ketch one toppin’ the hardwood 
ye’ve earned ‘im.” 

The will to go to a place where there 
are pa’tridge comes upon a man sud- 
denly, inexplicably. It may happen in 
the midst of dense traffic. It may hap- 
pen in the thick of a business confer- 
ence. Your proper hunting man may 
have been quite complacent with the 
world and its things. And then, without 
a word of warning, as the cub reporter 
wrote when the cornice fell off the 
Masonic Temple, your proper hunting 
man becomes a mercuric creature of 
moods, soured on everything, especial- 
ly hateful toward sweet old ladies and 
spaniel puppies. 

Moneyed people in 
that frame of mind often 
make the mistake of 
winding up in one of 
those chromium offices 
where their unconscious 
selves are explored. Oth- 
er kinds of people—pa’t- 


ridge hunters, for in- 
stance—people with a 
strong leaning toward 


sulphur and molasses and 
red-flannel underwear in 
season, know the remedy. 

The remedy is walnut 
and steel, oiled leather, 
baggy canvas jacket, and 
the stinging smell of ni- 
tro hanging in the hazel 
brush. 

Your proper hunting 
man standeth not upon 
the order of his going. 
And it makes no differ- 
ence how far it is to The 
Place. He'll get there, 
and never give a hoot 
about the consequences. 
The only thing to do is 
to go, and let someone 
else worry about the 
storm windows, the World 
Series, or the state of the 
nation. The going is a 
very great part of it. It 
is the delicious prelude 
to the prime adventure 


of letting go with the right barrel on 
the first flushed bird. 

I want you to know I had a nice day 
for it. 

The country was exactly fine. Up 
through the fat, black-soil counties of 
southern Wisconsin I drove. Up through 
the country of the vase-shaped elms, 
and the oaks like upturned bunches of 
grapes. Up and up—into the places 
north where the somber Puritan pines 
spotted the landscape, grew thicker 
and thicker and thicker, until finally the 
country was black with pines, and the 
elms and oaks were patchy interlopers. 


I'd been tired for days, and that 
made it easier to loll back with a 
heavy foot and just panoram’ right 


through Wisconsin from one end to 
the other. North up one long concrete 
carpet, west along another, then north 
once more onto the crooked fire lane, a 
highway in fact, a fire lane now only 
in name. The startled buck in his au- 
tumn sleekness leaping off the road. 
The lone, sinister cormorant on the 
rampike at the edge of the Chippewa 
flowage. The bouncing snowshoe rab- 
bits, still brown. Up through the north 
of Wisconsin, in a warm, mellow world 
of gold and yellow and brown and red. 

Toward the last of that drive I shift- 
ed often behind the wheel. A man has 
got to have a backbone to drive 360 
miles fast; and how can you have a 
backbone after the auto-to-office and 
auto-to-home that we city folks go 
through day after day? You can’t. 

The fire lane ends, and the course is 
west again; west into the red, round 
setting sun, with a silty wake of sand 
and dust behind. West down the skin- 
ny, familiar road from the mail box, 
dodging the trees—and there is The 
Place. 

The Place is in piny woods with a 
lemon-yellow log cabin in its center, 
a blue lake behind it for a back drop, 
a wisp of smoke from a cobblestone 
chimney, and a brown man in khaki 
trousers and a sagging, gray woolen 
vest waiting on the stoop for me. 

The brown man was the president of 
the Old Duck Hunter's Association, 
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Those grouse had been } 
taught to rise thirty 
yards ahead and duck 
behind the first tree 


Inc., a symbolic figure to all proper 
hunting men. Sometimes the president 
of an Old Duck Hunter's Association 
is a fellow named Joe, sometimes Jim, 
sometimes Louie. This one was Al, of 
the quizzical, challenging gleam in the 
eye and the much-chewed cigar and the 
traditional raiment of all the Als and 
Joes in pa’tridge time, right down to 
the khaki pants tucked into ten-inch 
boots, smooth on the bottoms from con- 
tact with pine needles. 

“So you got here.’”’ He shook hands. 
“Where's the dog?” 

Blazes! I'd forgotten it—him. The 
dog was to have been a shouldery set- 
ter with a black mask and a mantel- 
piece of trophies, whose owner had 
lecided a day or two on pa’tridge was 
just what he needed, what with another 
field trial coming along. 

“It’s just like it always was,” said 
Mister President. “I’ve got to do all 
the thinking for the association. Well, 
I'll show you pa’tridge without a dog. 
I'm glad you didn’t bring him. It’d be 
too easy. Get out. Gimme that gun. 
Gimme that bag. Come on in. Sit 
down. Take off your shoes. Supper's 
almost ready. Shut up!” 

God bless the presidents of the Old 
Duck Hunter’s Associations, wherever 
they may be, and especially Al Peck. 

He fiddled with things on a kitchen 
range that smelled of burning jack pine. 
He dropped one match on yellow birch 
bark beneath oaken logs, and the var- 
nished lemon-color cedar logs of the 
big room gave back the fireplace light. 
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He relit his cigar, pushed back his chair 
from the spreading heat, and began: 

“Boy, you've got no idea of what has 
been happening in your old stamping 
ground. Let’s see, you’ve missed four 
pa’tridge seasons, and the last one was 
at the low point in the cycle. Since 
then your square-tailed friends have 
gone on a _ housekeeping rampage. 
There’s pa’tridge in every hardwood 
clump I can find in southern Bayfield 
County. I’m not saying as many as in 
1932—-will you ever forget that ?——but 
enough to prove to me that you are 
still a poorer wing-shot than me. 

“Pa'tridge? It’s a good thing the 
birds around here have had me to keep 
‘em stirred up. When the season opened 
two weeks ago they were so tame they 
wouldn’t get out of the way of a car. 
But I learned ‘em. Now I've got '’em 
trained so they get up thirty yards 
ahead of you and duck behind the 
first tree. 

“Let’s eat. What’s that on your 
plate, did you say? God bless us, the 
boy has forgotten what roast pa’tridge 
tastes like!”’ 

So it went. Until the owls began 
their lonely cries across the lake some- 
where and the stars were bright and 
there was a rough woolen blanket un- 
der my chin and the waves on the lake 
shore went lap, lap, lap.... 

Mister President was alive next 
morning at heaven knows what hour. 
It seemed only a moment before that I 
had closed my eyes. But there he was, 
yanking at the scarlet blanket and re- 
peating such abysmal sounds as “Day- 
light in the swamps!’’—the _ conse- 
quences of a well-spent youth in the 
logging camps of the North. 

There was then a thing called break- 
fast, but which deserves a better name 
when it is eaten before a fireplace beat- 
ing back the early morning chill. The 
Hon. President even had pancakes. Did 
you ever eat sour-cream pancakes, 
made by a master hand? 

There was a beginning to pa’tridge 
hunting. The president of the Old Duck 
Hunters makes a rite of such a privi- 


The Hon. President had pancakes. 
Did you ever eat real sour-cream 
pancakes, made by a master hand? 





lege. Everything must be just so—the 
season, the day, the company. He laced 
his boots a bit tighter, pulled on a bag- 
gy, stained hunting jacket, lit the fa- 
miliar little crooked pipe and stood on 
the cabin stoop, 16 gauge under his arm 

a full and proper and capable pa't- 
ridge hunter if I ever saw one. 

Now, this is not a bad pa’tridge coun- 
try when the cycle is up. It’s a sandy, 
piny country, with some _ surprising 
patches of hardwood here and there. 
And best of all for the pa’tridge hunter, 
it is interlaced with dozens and scores 
of trails—old tote roads and rights of 
way of lumbering days. 

Mister President sniffed the air. It 
was good air to sniff, bracing, fragrant 
with pine and sweet fern and the hon- 
est, dewy smell of a bright October 
morning. He relit his pipe and mapped 
the plan of action: 

“We can get into the car and drive 
down the Hayward road. Or we can 
push back in from Andy’s and skirt 
that pothole lake. Or we can mooch 
down the back road and turn right into 
the Cathedral.” 

The Cathedral is a grove of stately 
Norway pines growing in a natural 
amphitheater perhaps a mile from the 
cabin. I have seldom walked into this 
enchanting place in autumn without 
flushing pa'tridge. The President knew 
my weakness for this place, so it was 
by a sort of mutual, unspoken meeting 
of minds that we started for it. 

The way into it is little known, and 
God forbid that I should map it. (One 
time I spoke out in meeting about a 
certain mallard hole.) Many people 
supposedly familiar with the lake coun- 
try roundabout have never been into it. 
Mister President had well named it the 
Cathedral that first day, years ago, 


when he had stumbled into it after fight- 
page 


ing through (Continued on 56) 
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LIGHT SNOW was falling in the 
winter twilight as L. C. turned 
his shiny coupé into the drive 
and drew up to the shed door. 

Jane and I had been watching for him, 
for we knew that he'd leave just as soon 
as the office closed and would lose no 
time in getting here. After all, he was 
going rabbit hunting! L. C. had been 
going after cottontails and snowshoe 
rabbits in our New England country 
every year since we were boys, and he 
looked forward to his annual pilgrimage 
to Danson as much as he did to Christ- 
mas. 

Laddie, his little beagle, gave a yip of 
delight as he leaped from the car and 
spied Peggy, my hound. They were old 
friends and codrivers of the same brace. 

“Well, old-timer, here I am—and with 
just the right brand of weather too!” 
My friend's pippin-cheeked face beamed 
like a kid’s just after the graduation 
exercises at school. “The little Johnnie 
Cottontails will catch it tomorrow, 
brother! I've brought my new 16, and a 
steady nerve along with it. And Laddie 
here—-I've been boarding him out at Jim 
Wheelock’s farm in Sudbury—is in the 
pink too, and just rarin’ to go!” 

As I helped L. C. get his duffel out of 
the baggage compartment, I noticed his 


16 


fine new gun and started to inspect it. 

“Yup,” he said as he saw me looking it 
over, “I left the old 12 at home. Kind 
of hated to, Ray, but you know that the 
years are bunching up on me, so I kind 
of figured that a little 16 would be just 
the ticket for a long day in the woods. 
Hangs nice, doesn’t it?” 

It certainly did! Trust L. C. to have 
the best for he knew guns as Einstein 
knows arithmetic. And he was a mar- 
velous physical specimen of a man too— 
six feet tall, deep-chested, with broad 
shoulders that he carried like a soldier's. 
But while he could afford every nicety— 
tailored shooting clothes and all—there 
was nothing fluffy about him, and there 
was no one who knew wildlife and hunt- 
ing technique much better than he did. 





| tried to get in a sec- 
ond shot, but the brown 
streak was already gone 





After a big supper of baked beans and 
johnnycake, topped off with some of 
Jane’s unbeatable steamed chocolate 
pudding, we lit our pipes and drew 
chairs up around the sitting-room stove. 
Laddie and Peggy had been fed, and 
now that the excitement of their meet- 
ing had worn off, both were sprawled 
out on the rug storing up energy for 
the next day. 

“Remember the time, L. C., when you 
were sitting on the hollow log in Aiken’s 
pasture and a little cottontail ran right 
out under your nose? Your gun wasn't 
loaded and were you mad!”’ 

“Yeah, and yours was and you missed 
him when the little cuss wasn’t twenty- 
five feet away! But he was traveling 
for fair, wasn’t he? I don’t know of 
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WHAT MUSIC COULD BE SWEETER THAN 
THE FAR-OFF CRY OF A RABBIT DOG? 


By J. RAYNER WHIPPLE 


anything that’s got a pick-up any bet- 
ter than a frightened little bunny.... 

We rambled on for a while and made 
a few tentative plans for the morrow. 
Some of the boys who ran traplines had 
reported that the snowshoes were pretty 
scarce that winter, so we decided we'd 
go after the cottontails first and see how 
we made out. Then if we had luck, we'd 
head up north toward Bullhead Pond 
and see if we could scare up a few of the 
big white fellows in the cedar swamp. 

It was getting late, so we knocked out 
our pipes, put the dogs in the shed, and 
went up to bed. Looking out of my win- 
dow, I noticed the snow had stopped. It 
was a beautiful winter’s night, with the 
stars bright and clear, promising ideal 
conditions for the next day. 

I was awakened by the sound of the 
frosty bells of Ed Kellogg’s milk sleigh 
as he drove back from his early-morning 
deliveries in the village. The rising sun 
was just spilling over Howard Hill and 
there were about four inches of fresh 
snow on the ground; branches of the 
evergreens sagged slightly under it. 
Next door, smoke from the Kelloggs’ 
chimney streamed upward in a blue, 
unbroken line. 

Smelling bacon and coffee, I lost no 
time in getting and hurried 
down to the warm kitchen. As I might 
have known, L. C. was already there 
talking to Jane and stowing shells in his 
hunting vest. Fresh and clean-shaven, 
with his soft hat poked into a jaunty, 
three-dented peak, he had discarded his 
pince-nez for a more practical pair of 
spectacles. I was a sad contrast, I’m 
afraid, in my old khaki hunting coat 
and last year’s felt hat. But I was 
warmly dressed anyhow. 

We decided to take my old jaloppy. 
While I backed it out of the barn, L. C. 
called Laddie and Peg and snapped 
their old double-brace leash on them. 
Soon, with the dogs in the back seat, we 
were chugging up past the cemetery, 
headed for the Beaver Meadow. 

What a morning! We choked on the 
fresh air! The snow lay soft on the 
hills although it was packed hard on 


dressed, 
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the roads where the milk trucks had 
already gone through. Our eyes wa- 
tered as we looked into the cold ice-lens 
of pure, glittering winter air. 
shining on the snowy branches of the 
trees made them look like sparkling, 
brittle toys. 

Near the meadow, we parked the car 


The sun 


in a clearing and, with the panting 
beagles tugging at the leash chain, 
ducked under the barbed-wire fence, 


and thumped it across and down Mun- 
ger’s sidehill to the old meadow from 
which, as boys, we came home with 
many a game-laden pocket. A cover of 
alders borders the east side and there 
was little snow at that point. L. C 
elected to stay there, and he held Laddie 
while I kept the leash and made tracks 
for the southwest corner with Peg. I 
knew the bunnies were apt to head for 
an old dump, (Continued on page 80 





Looking across, | caught fleeting glimpses of 
the little black-and-tan darting in and out 
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Laddie cut loose from the other 
side, his yelps higher in pitch 





Bluebird Over t 


Blind built, 


T THE BOTTOM of the darkness, 
the wet tarred road was a river 
of gleaming light that flowed 
swiftly before us, southward 
through Massachusetts. Wind sawed at 
the car, tugging at the wheels, huffing 
against the windshield. An oak leaf 
flattened itself on the glass, and was 
immediately shoved aside by the wiper. 
When I cranked down my window, a 
blast of rain-filled wind roared into 
the car. But there was more than rain 
in that wind; there was the blood- 
quickening breath of salt. For we had 
crossed the canal ten minutes earlier, 
and were now on Cape Cod proper, flee- 
ing down the King’s Highway toward 
our shack on the Eastham meadows— 
and ducks. 

I cranked up the window, and settled 
back in my seat, comforted by the roar 
of the wind and the pervasive salt. I 
relit my pipe, and in the flare of the 
match took a quick look at Mark's face 
above the steering wheel. There was a 
grin a foot wide across his mouth. He 
too had caught the salt smell, and knew 
what the rain and the wind, roaring 
and pushing against the car, added up 
to on Cape Cod. 

Ducks! 

“It'll be Goose Hummock on the morn- 
ing tide,’ he said. “Then the main 
channel off Minister’s Point in the 
afternoon. If this wind holds there'll be 
fast shooting all over the meadows. I 


think we've struck it right, for once!”* 


“If this wind holds... 
How many times in his life does a 
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that 


duck hunter speak that hope, 
prayer! How many times has he started 
out of a late afternoon, in a frenzy of 
anticipation, to drive through half the 
night or more, into the teeth of a storm 
that promises rare sport on the mor- 
row, only to have the storm die away 
from him in the early hours of the 
morning! 

When Willis’s telegram had come 
that afternoon, we didn’t see the neatly 
typed words on the yellow page so 
much as we heard their author’s famil- 
iar and infectious voice. The words 
said: Storm making you better come 
down tonight redlegs are here. 

That’s what we read, but what we 
saw was Willis trudging up the street 
to the telegraph office, the wind whip- 
ping the skirts of his slicker about his 
hip boots. And what we heard was his 
excited voice: “Boys, I’m telling you! 
The storm warnings are out at the 
Coast Guard station, there’s whitecaps 
on the Town Cove, and one helluva sea 
running outside. There'll be all kinds of 
birds moving on the morning tide— 
natives and redlegs and geese and teal 
and bluebills! Oh boys, you'll never see 
the beat of it! They'll be wheelin’ and 
scalin’ in at the sight of a ’coy!” 

At 3:30 a.m. the alarm clock spoiled 
what must surely have been a double 
on redlegs that were just hovering over 
the decoys. So vivid was the dream that 





for a second I lay stunned, wondering 
why the birds had suddenly dissolved 
into utter darkness. Then I heard the 
springs of Mark’s bed creak, and we hit 
the floor together. For a moment we 
listened in silence, then we rushed to 
the door, and stepped out on the porch. 

There was no wind. 

Overhead, the stars were brilliant 
points of light, piercing a cloudless at- 
mosphere. Across the meadows, the 
swinging arm of Nauset Light flashed 
and faded, flashed and faded, and from 
beyond the dunes we could hear the 
surf, not loud and angry, but sighing 
steadily, like some huge animal breath- 
ing in its sleep. Up the channel from 
our shack there is a bar, and on the 
bar a mussel bed. From there came the 
soft, murmurous quacking of ducks, 
feeding contentedly. 

“Good Lord!” breathed Mark. “A 
bluebird coming up! And the ducks 
are all out on the feeding beds stuffing 
themselves. Ten minutes before it’s 
legal to shoot they’ll all pick up and 
fly out to the bay, and sit there until 
ten minutes after four, when they'll 
pick up and fly back. What a break!” 

Nevertheless, good breaks or bad, a 
man must eat. And by the time we'd 
finished second cups of coffee and ciga- 
rettes, some shreds of our shattered 
cheer returned to us. For there is much 
pleasure in the mere preparation for a 
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“lf this wind will only hold until 


morning. .. .. How often has that 













hope been breathed by duck hunters? 


By ROBESON BAILEY 


day on the meadows. We stuffed hon- The last bird of the day 
ored decoys into burlap sacks. With fell to my gun, and Mark 
invincible optimism we ripped open shell (at the left), who gave 
boxes and transferred their contents me the shot, asked for a 
| to waterproof canvas bags. We put our look-see at the victim 


guns together, and gave the barrels a 
final coat of oil against the damp salt 
of the meadows. We pulled on hip 
boots, then dragged the skiff down to 
the channel. We loaded her up, and 
shoved off into the paling darkness. 

It was a devious passage out to Goose 
Hummock, through winding channels 
and against a strong tide. But there are 
two sets of oars in our skiff, and Mark 
and I, from long practice, know how to 
get around those meadows in almost 
any tide or weather. In due course we 
arrived at Goose Hummock, and set 
to work. There was plenty of time until 
7 o’clock, but we knew we should have 
to set up an especially good blind if we 
were to lure ducks to our decoys during 
the bluebird day that was even now 
beginning to creep in from the ocean. 

Mark went off to gather armfuls of 
the long meadow grasses. I unrolled the 
bundle of chicken wire, and set the 
stakes in the mud. By the time I had 
the thing adjusted, Mark was back with 
a load of grass, and we set to weaving 
it into the wire. We took our time, and 
when we were finished, and the boat 
well hidden in a little inlet a couple of 
tundred yards down the channel, it was 
broad daylight. 

We had been seeing and hearing occa- 
sional ducks while we worked at the 
i blind. Now, with 7 o'clock approaching, 
the sky was empty of them. Only the 
wheeling gulls, interminably gossiping, 

carved their graceful beauty against 
the increasing light. 

We settled back in the blind, lighting 
our pipes, making ourselves comfort- 
f able. We had some satisfaction in work 
: well done: the hard row against the 

tide, the effective pattern of the decoys, 
: the blind well built. Whatever the for- 
; tunes of the day might prove to be—and 
| they looked slim in prospect—we had 
done our best. And it was good merely 
to be out on the meadows, to go through 5 scsi sila 
| the motions of duck shooting if not to heed hatarnad a 


We didn't lure them in any great 
numbers with the decoys, but the 
duck at the left came in, to stay 





Soft ground, warm sunshine, 
lulling quiet—what matters 
it if there aren't any flights? 


share in the actual fulfillment of it, to 
watch the lazily circling gulls, and 
breathe the rich salt air. 

Mark puiled out his watch. ‘Ten 
minutes before it’s legal, and there’s not 
one duck in (Continued on page 52) 


the beat of duck wings 
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| brought up the rear—a doubtful honor, 
to my way of thinking, for the bushmaster 
always strikes the last man in a column 


HERE had been rain for two 

weeks; a_ steady, businesslike 

downpour, never slackening, roar- 

ing down night and day. We had 
exhausted Tela’s limited amusement 
facilities, the patience of our friends, 
the forbearance of our employers, and 
our commissary credit in a _ whole- 
hearted attempt to devise new diver- 
sions to break the deadly monotony 
of the little banana port. It’s always 
like that on the Caribbean coast of 
Honduras in February. 

It was better in one way, though 
Doc March had arrived a while before 
to start the snake farm at Lancetilla. 
We were only working a couple of days 
a week on the railroad, and March was 
a welcome addition to our company. 
A newcomer to the tropics, who had 
refused to buy shiny boots or to wear 
a pith helmet (the two great crimes 
that newcomers most often commit), he 
had proved on closer acquaintance to 
have many other sterling qualities. He 
had captured snakes all over the world, 
trained lions, and had led an interesting 
and adventurous life. We watched him 
extract venom from the deadly bush- 
masters at the snake farm, and saw the 
fluid crystallized and placed in glass 
jars for shipment to Philadelphia, where 
it would be inoculated into horses to 
produce serum. And we accompanied 
him on expeditions to capture some of 
these vicious reptiles. 

After supper one night we sat in the 
clubroom of the hotel, listening to the 
rain, damning the monotonous fare, and 
trying to think of something to occupy 
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the hours that intervened until a self- 
respecting man could go to bed. Miles, 
a thin, laconic Missourian, who could 
sum up any situation in two short, pithy 
sentences, smoked in pregnant silence. 
Girdner, an even-tempered Georgian, 
who spoke Spanish and English with 
equal facility, or more often a mixture 


of both, was doing neither. The rain 
had got them down. It was too much 
even for McMullin, that resourceful 
gentleman, inventor of the marimba 


concerts that had rendered the nights 
hideous for those who were trying to 
sleep, and that had been designed for 
no other purpose. 

Then a door slammed. 

“Here comes March,” said McMullin. 
“Ask him what's in the bag.” 

March came in, water running off his 
old hat and dripping from his slicker. He 
carried a knotted sack that bulged at 
the bottom. Girdner reached out and 
spun it with his toe. 

“What have you got there, Doc?” he 


asked, as the sack stirred restlessly, 
and was still. 
“A bushmaster, a barba amarilla,” 


answered March, his highly arched eye- 
brows giving him, as usual, an ap- 
pearance of perpetual surprise. He un- 
tied the knot, lowered the mouth of the 


Death | 


<e Wears a 
Yellow Bear: 





sack to the floor, and gently shook out 
an eight-foot reptile that looked around 
with marked hostility, then crawled 
under a table. 

The rocking-chair brigade, that oc- 
cupied the clubroom after every meal, 
climbed into its seats like a well-trained 
Cossack troop about to start some trick 
riding; a few made tentative efforts to 
scale the walls or to break out through 
the screen that extended completely 
around the room. Down at the west end 
of the hall, a couple of women in fine 
voice screamed helpfully, filling the 
high, brightly lighted room with their 
piercing cries. The snake looked 
annoyed. 

March seemed surprised. “What are 
they screaming about?” he asked. 

The snake appeared to have the same 
question in mind. It slithered slowly 
down the hall, its scales rasping harsh- 
ly over the polished floor. Glancing to 
the right and left like a general inspect- 
ing a guard of honor, it seemed to be 
searching for someone—-someone, by 
the nasty expression on its ugly face, 
whom it didn’t like. I had gained the 
impression, as I stood teetering on my 
rocking chair, that this reptile was 
looking me in the eye, and I measured 
the distance to the wall. But the snake 
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This account of a happy-go-lucky 
snake hunt will strike you funny 


—until your flesh begins to creep 


passed me with a disdainful glance. 

March picked up the empty sack and 
followed the reptile leisurely. It stopped 
under a table, turned, and faced him, 
throwing its body into an §S coil. The 
deadly, spade-shaped head came up; 
the mouth opened and the gray-white 
fangs, well over an inch long and as 
big around as a small pencil, protruded. 

March moved deliberately, the sack 
held across in front of him like a bull- 
fighter’s cape. As the quivering head 
lashed forward, he dropped the sack 
over it, reached around, seized the 
snake by the tail, dragged it backward. 
Then, as the head came out from under 
the sack, he grasped it firmly by the 
neck with his other hand. 

Miles retrieved the sack and held it 
until March dropped the writhing body 
into its open mouth. The snake hunter 
took over the sack, spun it quickly to 
prevent an escape, then calmly knotted 
it, while the rocking-chair brigade 
climbed slowly down, muttering under 
their breaths something about damned 
fools. 

“If you fellows aren’t working to- 
morrow, let’s go after a big one,” 
March said, ignoring the hostile stares 
of the crowd. ‘“There’s a bushmaster 
out toward Hicaque that killed a cow. 
I'm going over and catch it. It’s 


twelve feet long, one fellow said; an- 
other man that saw it said it was four- 
teen. It struck the cow and killed her 
in two minutes.’ He looked from one 
to the other of us. 

“That’s a damn lot of snake,” said 
sliding 


Girdner, down in his chair. 


As the snake slid along, 
the whole rocking-chair 
brigade clambered into 
its seats like a well- 
trained Cossack troop 


“Probably get out there and 
find the cow alive and well, 
and a dead garter snake.”’ 

“Nope,” said March with an 
air of finality, “the cow is 
dead all right. I hired a guide 
to take us out. Jorque is his 
name and, if he is to be be- 
lieved, he is an old friend of 
the cow.” 

“You might as well give up, 
men,’ McMullin said resigned- 
ly. ‘Tomorrow we travel to 
Hicaque on bushmaster business. . 

At 10 o’clock next morning the guide 
showed up. He was a tall, thin, slightly 
stooped native, with a coat many sizes 
too large for his narrow’ shoulders 
His thin features, with the stubble of 
black beard on the long, pointed jaw, 
became animated as he spoke; the coal- 
black eyes glowed as he told us of this 
bushmaster. ‘Une grande!” he said, 
stretching his arms wide and rolling 
his eyes. 

Then we were off. It had stopped 
raining and the jungle steamed in the 
hot, bright sun; but with the intuition 
of the damned and the pessimism of 
long experience we had each brought 
a slicker. Jorque led the way, talking 
over his shoulder to March who, under- 
standing not a word, followed, nodding 
whenever the caught his eye 
Girdner was next, with a heavy, solid 


guide 





irame, 


.38/40 revolver slung from his 
belt. Miles followed Girdner, splashing 
through the puddles and singing over 
and over the two lines of “Shall We 


Gather at The River?” that he knew. 
He carried two quarts of liquor; one in 
each side of the slicker which hung 
over the back of his belt. He looked 
something like a pack mule. McMullin 
was close behind Miles, his short legs 
already splashed to the knees with mud 
and water; he carried two pints of 
Spanish anis, in patent flasks. I 
brought up the rear—-a doubtful honor, 
to my way of thinking. The bushmaster 
always strikes the last man in a column. 


I had a (Continued on paye 76) 
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The hideous, open-mouthed head lanced out 
at the noose, recoiled, and struck again. 
“Don't shoot,’ said March. "I'll get him." 
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Marauders of the Surf 


Sharks and sting rays provide plenty 


AKE Clem, now. Maybe he'll 

work a trout stream once in a 

season, but more probably he 

won't. Descriptions of trolling for 
big-game fish on the rolling deep make 
him just a little green around the gills. 
And when his wife is serving fish for 
dinner, you'll likely find him at some 
hamburger stand, But don’t let all that 
fool you—Clem has a piscatorial hobby 
that takes him to his favorite waters 
about twice each week. Along with him 
there may be a few members of the 
club which daily confers in the corner 
drug store about ways and means of 
better fishing. 

So when a swollen, red sun is lower- 
ing into the restless Pacific, you'll 
frequently see us strung out along 
the beach, armed with surf rods, at- 
tempting to delve into the secrets of 
Father Neptune’s shore waters. Cor- 
vina, croakers, perch, and other inter- 
esting food fishes may be rolled onto 
the sand, but we’re always hoping for 
greater, if less palatable, game. It is 
when a huge dorsal fin is sighted just 
beyond the outer breaker line that we 
grip our rods a little tighter—just in 
case the cruising shark chances to 
smell or observe a bait which is un- 
dulating to the whims of the shore 
currents. And then there is the real 
bad man of the surf to watch for—the 
bat sting ray, which one kills as he 
would a scorpion or rattlesnake. 

Yes, along the southern California 
coast it has become a sport in itself 
this fishing for the huge marauders 
of the surf. It furnishes many of the 
thrills known to big-game anglers, for 
the sharks and stingers often exceed 
100 pounds. Yet the expense connected 
with this sport is small; all you need is 
a reliable rod and a reel which spools 
around 300 yards of adequate line. 
Some shark fishermen are content to 
use 9-strand line, but the majority pre- 
fer 12-strand material, or even heavier. 
The business end is usually a wire lead- 
er, five to six feet in length, with a 6/0 
hook at its terminal, although some 
surfers claim that a gut leader is better 
for stingers. The sinker may weigh 
from two ounces up, depending, of 
course, on the size of the rod. 


ACK to Clem now, because it is he 
B who got me interested in the sport. 
When I first saw him, Clem was tied 
up to a big oil shark. I happened to be 
driving along the coastal highway just 
north of Santa Monica, when my inter- 
est was drawn to a figure standing in 
the foamy shallows, leaning heavily 
against a bounding Calcutta rod. Yard 
after yard of line was being ripped from 
his spool by a racing titan of the shal- 
lows. In a few minutes I was at his 
side, absorbing much of the excitement 
which had Clem perspiring freely de- 
spite the cooling evening. 

I was packing a camera and now I 
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of sport for California beach anglers 


held it in readiness for 
whatever might happen, 
hoping that the reddening 
sunlight would hold out 
until the catch was made. 
Fully twenty-five minutes 
I waited, before a huge 
breaker caught the shark 
and rolled it lashing into 
the suds. Then the angler 
suddenly handed me his 
rod, splashed into the 
backwash, and _ grabbed 
the raging streamline 
form by its horny tail, 
finally dragging it to dry 
sand. The shark was more 
than 6! feet in length and 
probably weighed 125 
pounds. Clem had ac- 
complished a real one- 
man job. 

With the excitement 
over, I took note of his 
tackle, and immediately 
discovered he rigged up 
his leader just a little dif- 
ferently than I did for a similar use. 
Instead of being attached either above 
or below the sinker, the wire leader 
ran loosely through the eye on the large 
end of the pyramid lead. Thus when he 
cast, both sinker and bait were together. 
On the bottom, the agitated water 
would carry the bait away from the 
lead and permit it to move around in a 
natural manner. In addition, Clem in- 
formed me, this cast made it possible 
for a shark or stinger to pick up the 
bait and carry it a distance without 
feeling the drag of the sinker. 


Y NEW acquaintance went on to 
M explain why this particular spot, 
which was within five minutes’ drive 
of his place of business, was an ideal 
spot for shark and stinger fishing. Here 
the highway department had _ con- 
structed a number of groins, or jetties, 


Grabbing his struggling ‘ 
oiler by the tail, Clem 
hauls it up on the sand 


into the sea, in order to build up the 
beach area and thus prevent possible 
road washouts. In consequence, the 
strong shore currents created rather 
vicious rip tides which served to dis- 
courage most bathing parties. On the 
other hand, the action of the water 
seemed to keep food scraps in circula- 
tion, and so the big sharks and sting 
rays would come sufficiently close in to 
be reached by the average surf fisher- 
man’s cast. 

While we were examining and photo- 
graphing the shark, another angler 
joined us. This was Chet, a friend of 
Clem’s, who had been fishing some 
distance up the strand. From a bait 
container he lifted a squid some six or 
seven inches long, while he eloquently 
described a battle he had just lost to 
a big stinger. This was all I could 
stand, and within fifteen minutes I’d 
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PAUL W. GARTNER 


driven home and returned to the spot 
with my own surf tackle. By this time 
it was fast growing dark, and as I 
stood facing the sea and listening to 
the rumble of breakers, I again was 
impressed and inspired by the potency 
and vastness of the mighty waste of 
water. In fact, I was standing in 
reverent and poetic contemplation, 
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when the rod all but jerked from my 
hands. Too quickly I jumped back and 
struck, only to tear the bait from the 
mouth of some sea creature. I knew 
better, but the suddenness of the strike 
made me forget the wisdom of per- 
mitting either shark or stinger to 
carry the bait a few seconds before at- 
tempting to set the hook. 

But despite our enthusiasm, action 
this evening was intermittent, pick-ups 
few and far between. As we stood at 
the edge of the foam, Clem accounted 
for the slow fishing with, ‘“‘They’ve been 
dumping dirt along the shoulder of the 
highway not far from here. Muddy 





water seems to keep the big fellows 
from coming in where we can reach 
them 

Nevertheless, I eventually had an- 
other pick-up, and on this occasion I 
allowed the fish to take out at least 

n feet of line before I gave the 
would-be bait-stealer everything my 
rod permitted. The hook went home, 
deeply, and within seconds I felt myself 
being dragged toward the incoming 
breakers. Awkwardly my nervous fin- 
gers loosened the star drag of the reel 
sufficiently to let the briny traveler 
take line, but only with a powerful 
effort. 

It affords a strange thrill to feel the 
rod in your hands stabbing viciously 
into the darkness. Clem came up with 
a singing gasoline lamp and encourag- 
ing words. Presently I began to regain 
some line, and was just congratulating 
myself on winning the first round when 
my line suddenly became slack. I was 
about to accept defeat when Clem 
shouted: 

“He's still on! Probably a stinger and 
he’s headed for the sand!” 


RANTICALLY I retrieved line. Clem 
L. had not been mistaken, but I reeled 
in at least fifty feet before I again felt 
the strength of my contestant. Pump- 
ing hard now, I finally felt the fish lifted 
and carried in by a breaker. Clem and 
Chet were in the suds, one with the 
light, the other with a long-handled gaff. 

“It's a stinger, all right,’’ Chet an- 
nounced 

With all respect that a person should 
accord the whipping tail of this species, 
the men dragged the bat sting ray to 
dry sand. The grotesque sea creature 
weighed in excess of seventy-five 
pounds. Our next move was to disarm 
the animal, which is done by removing 
the sharp stinger on its tail. Just as 
the rattles of a rattlesnake are frequent- 
ly considered the trophy of a hunt, so 
the stinger of (Continued on page 72) 





A whole squid, six or seven inches long, makes 
effective bait for both sharks and sting rays 


Ugly and poisonous, the big ray is a fighter too. 
Here Chet and Mac beach one that Clem has licked 
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Lake Superior Nearly Got Us! 


Disaster stretches out its hand toward two 
city boys as they push their frail canoe 
onward — facing incredible odds—in a 6,000- 
mile voyage from New York to Nome, Alaska 


By GEOFFREY W. POPE 


HE WIND slashed at us like a 

thousand devils. In spite of all we 

could do, the canoe edged in broad- 

side toward the rocks, over which 
the waters of Lake Superior were 
breaking in high columns of spray. It 
seemed hopeless to fight such a storm, 
but we had the bull by the tail—couldn’t 
hold on, and didn’t dare let go. 

The gale had come sweeping across 
the lake so suddenly that we were 
caught almost unprepared. When we 
pushed away from Michipicoten Har- 
bor, earlier in the day, the water had 
been calm, and there was just enough 
breeze to fill our little sail and push us 
steadily northward along the Ontario 
shore. Desolate and wild, the country 
ran down precipitously to the water’s 
edge in a great jumble of rocks and 
bowlders. There wasn’t so much as a 
deserted cabin to be seen, nor a column 
of wood smoke—none of the welcome 
signs you look for in the wilderness. As 
we skirted along the shore we kept a 
sharp lookout for the sharp, jagged 
teeth which just broke the surface here 
and there, or reached up within inches 
of it, near enough to tear out a canoe’s 
bottom. 

The day had been beautiful and we 
paddled along in high spirits, confident 
of a long stretch of travel before dark- 
ness fell. Then suddenly the sail 
dropped limp and an oppressive calm- 
ness fell; the water—undisturbed by 
even the faintest trace of breeze—took 
on the appearance of glass. That was a 
bad sign, and one that we'd been warned 
to watch for. Shell, forward, quickly 
lowered and furled the sail and then un- 
stepped the mast. In the meantime, I 
anxiously scanned the shore for a place 
to pull in. A few hundred yards ahead 
I saw a break in the ranks of bowlders, 
and we dug paddles into the water to get 
there quickly. 


E HADN'T gone 100 yards when 
W= the storm hit us. Waves caught 
and tossed the Muriel like a feather— 
thank God the duffel didn’t shift. Thor- 
oughly alert to our danger, we tried to 
keep the canoe’s nose into the wind, but 
a comber caught her broadside and we 
heaved in toward the rocks. 

“We — can't keep — out!”" Shell's 
words were blown back to me over his 
shoulder. ‘‘Have to run it! Swing 
her!” 

It was our only chance. No use to try 
to beat out to deeper water; we'd be 
swamped anyway. Both crouching low 
out of the wind, we swung the Muriel’s 
nose around. Then a big roller caught 
us, lifted the canoe high, and sent it 
shoreward with the speed of an express 
train. I was in the stern, and did my 
best, but the real job was up to Shell. 
He alone could see the rocky teeth sud- 
denly exposed here and there in front 
of us, and try to get the Muriel through 
them. Icy and numbI waited... Ahead, 
Shell’s paddle was darting from one 


side to the other and I could see the 
shore rushing out to meet us. 

With a tooth-shaking jar the Muriel 
came to a stop and I fell on my face in 
the spray-soaked duffel. In an instant 
the two of us were overboard and pull- 
ing the canoe up on the beach, away 
from the pounding waves that seemed 
to chase us. When we got in the lee of a 
large rock we set her down—and fell 
exhausted. 

But there was too much to be done 
to permit of any prolonged rest. Rain 
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began to beat down as we struggled to 
get the tent up in a sheltered spot 
among the high rocks. Finally, when we 
had it pegged down securely, we 
dragged in our duffel, turned the Muriel 
over and pegged her down, and crawled 
into the tent, the most miserable men in 
the Western Hemisphere. A fire was 
out of the question—we were too played 
out to eat anyway—so we stripped off 
our sodden clothes and climbed into the 
sleeping bags. 

Sodden and cheerless, I lay on my 
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back, staring into the growing darkness 
within the tent. Neither of us spoke. 
The weight of loneliness, exhaustion, 
and complete misery was too heavy. 
Why had we ever started out on this 
insane trip? Less than two months out 
of New York, and we were a beaten and 
bedraggled pair. I remembered how 
sure of ourselves we felt back on the 
42nd St. pier. New York to Nome by 
canoe! Eighteen months of adventure 

6,000 miles through the Hudson River, 
Lake Champlain, Lake Superior, and 
northward into the bush. Something 
that had never been done before! 

Now, as the wind tugged savagely at 
the little tent, as the rain beat down 
upon it, we lay there—down for the 
count. After all, we were only 24, and 
city boys at that. The Hudson River 
and Lake Champlain had tested our 
mettle but we had been equal to every 
strain. Never far from a _ hospitable 
shore, and shelter and aid if we needed 
it—confident in our strength. But now 

well, suppose Shell or I had been hurt 
when the storm threw us upon the 
jagged shore? What could I do if Shell 
were lying there groaning with a brok- 
en leg? What could we do in the long, 
utterly wild stretches of the Canadian 
Northwest Territories, in the Yukon, in 
the barren interior of Alaska? 


UT I couldn't bring myself to speak, 

couldn't say, “Shell, it’d be no dis- 
grace if we turned back. This is just 
too tough for any man. People would 
realize that.’’ And I’m pretty sure that 
my partner was thinking the same 
thing. But neither of us could speak. 
And pretty soon the sound of the wind 
and rain faded, and we fell asleep. ... 

Shell awoke first, as usual, and I soon 
joined him outside. The coffee pot was 
bubbling, the sun’s rays beginning to 
peep over the hills behind us. Vicious 
Superior lay as calm as a mill pond. My 
last thought at night had been, “We'll 
have to turn back tomorrow.” And the 
first thought in the morning was, “Boy, 
I bet we'll make forty miles northward 
today!” Shell seemed full of pep too. 
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On a ledge over the Lake | 
came upon an eagle's nest, 


with the young still in it 
At that, we'd been 
making excellent time 


up to the moment the 
storm hit us. We left 
Sault Ste. Marie on June 
21, and by the 24th were 
well over a_ hundred 
miles northwest of it, 
passing between Michipi- 
coten Island and _ the 
mainland, then turning 
northward toward Heron 
Bay, which would mark 
about the halfway mark 
of our sally through 
Lake Superior. And then, 
north of Michipicoten, 
the unexpected storm set 
us back on our 

Now, following the storm, the weather 
remained calm and bright for a long 
spell. A steady but gentle breeze put 
its shoulder to the sail, and we moved 
right along, covering between thirty and 
forty miles a day. Evenings we put in 
as late as possible so as to take advan- 


heels. 


tage of every last bit of daylight. The 
country was still fairly wild and de- 


serted, although we'd see an occasional 
boat way out on the lake and here and 
there a cabin alongshore or not far in- 
land. Most of the latter were deserted, 
and we'd use them for stop-overs wher- 
ever possible to avoid putting up the 
tent. Quite a few cabins had wolf skele- 
tons nailed to the front door. What that 
“‘medicine’’ was for I don’t know, but it 





certainly didn’t keep mice, porcupines, 
and other animals out of the cabins— 
most of them were shambles. 

On June 30, a little more than two 
months out of New York, we put into 


Heron Bay, picked up mail (including 
some charts from the Canadian Topo- 
graphical Survey) and grub. The latter 
was getting down to about its simplest 
form now: flour, corn meal, raisins, 
prunes, and staples like that. Occasion- 
ally, of course, we'd come upon a little 
settlement and have a feast of canned 
maybe bacon and eggs. But 
generally we were getting ready for the 
long stretches of real wilderness in the 
Northwest, and that meant simple fare. 

We turned westward from Heron Bay 
toward St. Ignace Island, feeling on top 
of the world. Lean and wiry, tough- 
ened by two months of paddle and por- 
tage, we felt able to face anything that 
the bush had to offer. The small dif- 
ferences that rose from time to time 
were generally ironed out pretty easily, 
and so far there had been no major 
clashes of opinion. 


UR original plan had been to skirt 
C) the northern shore of Lake Supe- 
rior in an almost straight line, just 
touching the long points of land that 
jutted out into the lake. But since that 
would keep us out of sight of land a 
good deal of the time (we hadn’t for- 
gotten that storm) we killed that plan 
quickly, and stuck pretty closely to the 
shore line, irregular as it was. But, 


goods, or 











Shell Taylor, left, and | found that breaking camp was the most irksome task of all 


when we were pretty well past the town 
of Schreiber, the relatively slow going 
began to irk us, and we decided to put 
out into the lake, touch the outer edge 
of St. Ignace Island, and then hit across 
southwestward through hundreds of 
islands to Thunder Bay, which is north 
of Isle Royale, Michigan. The weather 
was calm, and we could save days of 
travel.... 

Well, we made St. Ignace Island, and 
put in near Duncan Cove to camp. Next 
day we woke to find that the lake had 
double-crossed us again; the wind was 
veering and the surface choppy. What 
to do? Supplies were running low, and 
while there were plenty of lake trout 
to be had by trolling, we were anxious 
to make the mainland again. So when 
the winds dropped a little we put out 
and headed for Fleur Island, which we 
made after pretty much of a struggle. 
During the night the wind died again, to 
be replaced by an oppressive haziness 
and calm. We set out with a feeling of 
foreboding, and it was justified, for 
within an hour a heavy, soggy fog had 
settled down all about us. 


T’S pretty hard to describe the all-gone 

feeling that you get pushing a canoe 
into an impenetrable blanket of fog. 
Neither fright nor panic, it’s just a 
sense of being utterly helpless and alone 

much like that felt by a motorist 
when his car swerves into an uncon- 
trollable skid. Anything, or nothing, 
may happen. We had a compass and 
knew our approximate course, but the 
trouble was we didn’t have any knowl- 
edge of just how the group of islands 
ahead of us were situated. We might, 
by chance, manage to paddle right 
through them without ever knowing it, 
and be caught out on the lake by night- 
fall. Or, as Shell said, the fog was so 
thick that we could have paddled nine 
miles inland without knowing it. 

On we pushed, without the slightest 
indication of land anywhere. We 
couldn't see more than twenty or thirty 
feet around us. Then Shell had an in- 
spiration. Facing ahead he emitted a 
loud ‘Hallo-o-o!"" and in a second or 
two a muffled and distorted echo came 
back. He turned and grinned at me like 
a Cheshire cat—and I've never seen a 
guy so pleased with himself. At that, 
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if it had been left to me, I would never 
have thought of the quite simple device. 
Shell tried again, and turned the canoe 
toward the answering echo. 


OR the next half hour Lake Superior 

rang with our yells. The intervals be- 
tween shout and echo became shorter 
and shorter and finally, of course, we 
came up to an island, came upon it so 
suddenly that we had to swerve the 
canoe about to avoid some rocks. Then 
we picked our way along until we found 
a landing place. 

That was the last threat of Lake Su- 
perior. July 4 dawned bright and sunny, 
and we made forty-three miles in blis- 
tering heat, which brought us within 
striking distance of the main- 
land between Port Arthur 
and Fort William. We made 
camp that night on an island, 
and then really for the first 
time, mobs of mosquitoes and 
deer flies went to work on us. 
It was an oppressively hot 
night, but we had to take to 
the tent and fasten the net- 
ting in place over its en- 
trance to escape the insects. 

That capped the climax of 
a hard day, and in no time 
at all we were in each other's 
hair. We bickered over trifles 
until we fell asleep, and 
awoke on a hot, humid morn- 
ing to continue the quarrel. 
It wasn’t until we finished 
breakfast and set out across 
Thunder Bay for the main- 
land that sanity returned, 
and we shamefacedly buried 
the hatchet. A reaction set 
in, and each of us tried to 
outdo the other in recalling 
amusing incidents. But 
though the hatchet was 
buried, its handle still showed, 
and from that point on we 
found out what countless 
thousands of explorers have 
found—that men can’t be 
cooped up together for any 
length of time, without out- 
side diversion, and maintain 
an unruffied friendliness. The 
strongest nerves crack and 
go to pieces under that strain. 


We made the mainland without inci- 
dent and turned southward toward the 
mouth of the Pigeon River, a shallow 
stream that meanders westward into 
the lake district, forming the boundary 
between the United States and Canada. 
At Port Arthur, on the mainland, they 
told us that the Pigeon River was utter- 
ly unnavigable, even for the smallest 
boat; it was so shallow, one old-timer 
said, that the pigeons had to get down 
on their knees to take a drink. 

We weren't at all convinced. If we 
had gained any experience so far it was 
that you just can’t depend on people for 
correct information about their own 
neighborhood. More than once, before 
we got wise to that fact, we’d been led 
astray. We had made long, difficult 
portages, back on the French and Mat- 
tawa Rivers, just because the natives 
swore that no one in history had ever 
come through the rapids alive; then 
we'd find out later that it was just 
moderately fast water. 

Anyway, we paddled southward 
toward the Pigeon, putting up one night 
at a place called Pine Bay. Here we 
met a bushwhacker who swore at the 
top of his voice that everybody in Port 
Arthur was a “goddam liar.” The 
Pigeon was perfectly navigable, he told 
us, although we might have to pull a 
little here and there. Just on general 
principles we set him down as probably 
wrong, too, so we had no idea of what 
we'd have to face on the river which 
would start us toward Lake Winnipeg 
and the Northwest. 

“Country’s full o’ tourists too,” he 
spat disgustedly. “‘Ye’ll be stopped every 
ten yards to (Continued on page 81) 





Lifted aboard, this muskrat calmly inspected our canoe 
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~ More Windbreaks— More Game 


Shelter belts of trees, set out to 
conserve precious topsoil, can pro- 


duce a bonus of birds for sportsmen 


By ARTHUR GRAHAME 


LTHOUGH there have been large 
recent increases in the number 
and acreage of federal and 
state-owned game refuges, con- 

servation authorities estimate that four 
fifths of the game killed in the United 
States in the last few years was pro- 
duced on privately owned land, and 
that more than four fifths of the hunt- 
ing licenses issued are bought for the 
purpose of hunting on such land. 

For example, Pennsylvania and New 
York, with very close to six tenths of 
their combined acreage devoted to agri- 
culture, produce enough game to keep 
moderately happy a quarter of a mil- 
lion more hunters than take out 
licenses in the eleven Western states 
which have a total of 333-million acres 
of publicly owned land. 

It is obvious that to be able to con- 
tinue to enjoy even fair hunting, es- 
pecially in the more thickly settled 
states, we must increase, and continue 
to increase, our game crops. To do 
that we must provide more and more 
land suitable for game birds and game 
animals to live on. Acre for acre, the 
federal or state-owned game refuge 
on which the production of game is the 
chief and usually the only enterprise- 
is by far the most efficient answer to 
the game-production problem. But, es- 
pecially in thickly settled states, there 
is a limit—and a limit which soon will 
be reached—to the amount of land 
which may be devoted to this highly 
specialized purpose, and it is down- 
right impossible for that amount of 
land to produce enough game to satisfy 
the demands of our huge and ever 
growing army of hunters. The only 
way we can produce enough game to 
keep hunting a living sport, is to grow 
it on privately owned land—mostly on 
farms—on which game production, in 
most cases, must be subordinated to 
economically more important land uses. 
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A game warden helps a former to plant quail in 
the windbreak which protects the latter's farm 


For farms to produce worth-while 
game crops, full use must be made of 
land which, while suitable for game, is 
also used for other purposes. That such 
land may be made to contribute im- 
portant increases to our wildlife popu- 
lation has been proved by the experi- 
ence of the Forest Service with shelter 


belts, or windbreaks, in the prairie 
states. 
The purpose of these shelter belts 


was not to provide wildlife habitat, but 
to protect farms against soil erosion. 
Ever since the prairie sod which formed 
“the finest range land that ever lay out- 
doors” was plowed under to make way 
for crops, the wind has been blowing 
the topsoil away, with results which 
have been financially disastrous to 
thousands of hard-working farmers. 
In 1935, in an effort to improve con- 
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Will the almost extinct wild turkey come back in Kansas? Shelters may provide the answer 
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The trees do more than conserve crops 
—they provide them. This North Dakotan 
took time out to get a brace of pheasants 


the Forest Service began 
planting trees to form windbreaks. 
then almost 11,000 miles of 

shelter belts, totaling more than 
150,000 acres, have been planted on more 
than 17,000 farms in the Great Plains 
region, lying along and east of the 100th 
meridian in the Dakotas, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. Count- 
ing replacements, 125 million trees of 
40 different varieties have been put in. 
The farmers prepare the planting sites, 
supply the necessary fencing material, 
and cultivate the plantings; the Forest 
Service provides and plants the trees 
and builds the fences. 

In most cases the shelter belts, which 
are planted at right angles to the pre- 
vailing north wind, have been effica- 
cious in protecting the fields against 
wind erosion and in providing winter 
shelter for livestock. But they have 
had another result, which from the 
sportsman’s standpoint is equally im- 
portant. Planted ten rows wide, with 
the taller trees in the middle and short- 
er trees and shrubs on the outside, so as 
to present a curved surface to the wind, 
the shelter belts provided safe and 
satisfactory living space for game birds 
and small game animals—and birds and 
animals took quick advantage of it by 
moving in and raising families. 

Before long, some farmers began 
telling the Forest Service men who 
came around to see how the plantings 
were getting on, that for the first time 
in years there were game birds on their 
land. Other farmers, who’d had game 
before the windbreaks had been planted, 


ditions, 


Since 


reported very noticeable increases in 
both birds (Continued on page 85) 
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Liquor has no place in a 
canoe—and certainly none 
in the man you depend on 


= AMN an educated guide, any- 
how, I say!” 
Now that was a facer. We 
were just pushing the canoes 
off for a tenting and trouting trip 
around Lake Rossignol, Nova Scotia. 
The speaker was, according to his let- 
terhead, a “light and power’ magnate. 
But J was the guy who had to furnish 
both light and power while we were in 
the woods. I, weighing 180, could take a 
canoe up and down any rapids where a 
canoe could be navigated. I could serve 
as nice a meal in the woods as could any 
man, and make a bough bed as soft and 
comfortable as an innerspring mattress. 
I knew my business and I 
don’t mean halfway. But 
here I was being cussed 
out because I had a smatter- 
ing of education. For the 
entire trip I did my best to 
laugh at all the old stories 
my client told. (No sport P 
can tell a guide a new story. ) 
And I sure kept my mouth 
shut while the three men 
who comprised the party 
swapped yarns about how 
much money they'd lost dur- 


ing the ‘depression. When a 


asked, I had to admit that 
we guides had heard rumors 
of a thing called “depres- 
sion.” 

Being damned for having 
a bit of book learning made 
me do a heap of consider- 
ing. I concluded I didn’t 
blame the man a mite. For 
ten years thereafter, I never 
wrote a single strictly liter- 
ate letter to a prospective 
sportsman or sportswoman. 
It got results. 

It is perfectly natural for 
the average person on a 
vacation in a wilderness to 
want his guides to be some- 
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When the big, tense mo- 
ment comes, it's up to you 
to get a picture—or else! 





what wild also, and per- 
haps uninformed. People 
would not go on vacations 
in such rural districts if 
they did not wish to get 
away from the same old 
crowd and the same old 
routine of work and play. 
They want naive listeners 
to whom they can tell their 
stories and before whom 
they can boast a tiny bit, 
and unshoulder their sus- 
penders. The gals, if any, 
like to let down their hair, 
figuratively speaking; also the hussies 
don’t mind teasing us guides some, if 
no better men happen to be around. 
That is not so terrible if it happens to 
be a hen party and the hens are paying 
for the trip. But it isn’t so nice if they 
use us to plague some of the menfolk 
who are with ’em—try to make ‘em 
jealous, while we lads have to go to 
these same gents for our pay. Even if 
you ain’t got no education in letters you 
gotter have tact or else—— 


S A matter of fact there are but few 
experienced sportsmen and women 
who go into the really wild places for 









Smart Guides 
“Play Dumb 


By PHIL H. MOORE 


loafing or hunting and fishing as com- 
pared to the number of totally inexpe- 
rienced people who seek the same sort 
of amusement. If a good guide is on the 
job he'll have little trouble to satisfy 
the woods-wise amateur sportsman. But 
a guide has to be good to give entire 
satisfaction to the run-of-the-mine neo- 
phytes who hit the wild places and de- 
mand service. The fault does not lie with 
the visitor when a trip is a. failure. It 
usually may be traced to lack of under- 
standing in the guide. 


HERE are many exceptions of course. 

For example, I once brought a man 
back from a trip across the lakes tied 
by the elbows to the center thwart of 
my canoe. He had developed epileptic 
paroxysms while I had him out. I was 
afraid he might fall out of the canoe 
and get drowned. That trip was not a 
success, but he should not have come 
into the woods. Another gentleman, an 
editor of a sporting magazine, insisted 
against the advice of us all, that he 
could wander around the woods and 
lakes without a map and compass and 
find his way back to the main camp. 
Before he gave up the experiment we 
had seventy-five men searching for him 
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for three days. They found him but it 
cost us and the county a pile of money. 
He insisted that he “enjoyed it!” No- 
body else did. 

Many people persistently forget that 
the woods are inflammable. We have put 
out a great many potential holocausts 
started by individuals who treated our 
woods as carelessly with their cigarette 
butts as they treat their furniture at 
home. Some of the fires were not found 
in time. Uncountable millions of dollars 
have been lost to Canada (and the 
U.S.A.) because an habitually careless 
person will persist in tossing cigarette 
butts and other tobacco firebrands into 
the grass or brush. 


HE pleasure of a holiday is not add- 

ed to by turning it into a fire-fight- 
ing party with loss of property and 
often of life. The average person, man 
or woman, who comes along for a 
crack at the sylvan hideaways will do 
what the guides tell him to do. It is up 
to the guide to tell ’em in time; tell ’em 
before it happens. 

But once in a long while some fellow 
will come along who is a big boss at 
home and insists on being the big boss 
in the woods. That is fine. He is paying 
for the privilege and he should be per- 
mitted to enjoy himself to the fullest 
extent. But there are some things about 
nature he cannot boss. Take the law of 
gravity, for instance. If he falls out of a 
canoe he will sink if he cannot swim. 
If he does not sit down, sit in the middle, 
and sit still while in a canoe, he will 
fall out. Oh, sure, I know about that. 
We guides are right there to save him. 
Perhaps we can. Surely we will try. 
But the small price we charge for guid- 
ing does not cover the fee we ought to 
get for life-saving at the imminent risk 
of our own. 

As for example: A fine, big, slightly 
gray-haired doctor from Chicago was 
telling us poor guides about how he 
saved a man’s life by cutting out his 
liver; and then how the rascal yelled 
because he was charged $5,000 for 
having his life saved. But the doctor 
collected all right. We were naturally 
much awed both by his skill with the 
knife and his smart way of collecting 
all that money. 

The very next day, in spite of re- 
peated warnings by me, the doctor sud- 
denly half stood up in the bow of the 
canoe and made a grab at a trout-fly 
he had caught in an overhanging branch 
on a backcast. Over he went into a 
swift and deep rapid. By the grace of 
God, and long skill with the paddle, I 
kept the canoe from tipping over, 
whirled it around and put after the 
struggling doctor. I had to place him 
under an anesthetic by a bang on the 
head with the paddle, and grab him by 
his gray hair as the body rolled up in 
the current. I then managed to ease 
the canoe, with the paddle in one hand 
and the man in the other, into a back- 
water. I got him ashore. 


HE next day he was all right except 
for a lump: on the crown of his head. 
He was no expert swiiamer and would 
have been killed in the falls below if I 
had not harpooned him. Maybe he 
never stopped to consider that I had 
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No job requires more wisdom, patience, and 


resourcefulness—but youd better keep ‘em 


disguised if you want to please your sport 


been fully as long learning my profes- 
sion as he had been in learning his. The 
plant I had to build to carry on my 
work perhaps cost even more than did 
his own private hospital at home. Never- 
theless, he insisted, up to the day he 
left, that if I had left him alone he 
would have got ashore without any 
help. Maybe the man who lost his liver 
feels the same way about it. 

Anyhow, no lumberjack, guide, or 
Indian ever went through those falls 
and lived to tell about it. All we woods 
“doctors” can do, I think, is to advise 
our patients in time and then try to 
persuade them to live and behave within 
the bounds we set for them. We do far 
more “nursing” than doctoring, thank 
heaven. 

The guy who insists on drinking liquor 
in canoe or boat is always a problem. 
It puts rather an unfair burden of re- 
sponsibility on the guide. But the man 
who insists on feeding his guide liquor, 
while he is on the job, should have his 
head examined. A guide is a personal 
servant; also he is the guard who 
stands between a sportsman and pos- 
sible accidents. Why hamstring the very 
man upon whom you depend for the 
pleasure of a trip, the expert who 
stanchly stands between you _ and 
trouble? It is upon his intelligence you 
depend so you will have the best chance 
to capture your game and fish. 


HEN the day’s work is done and 
WG the campfire (or the galley stove) 
is alight, and everything is snug for a 
morning start, then if you feel that your 


guide should have a drink, it is up to you. 
3ut it is best not to urge it upon him. 








In your own home town you don’t feed 
rum to your employees or highly paid 
specialists when they are at work. Or 
do you? We guides wouldn't know 
about that. God help the man I find 
drinking when he is taking my money 
for wages. After hours—ah! that is 
another matter. If there is anything 
nicer than a good rum swizzle—then 
bring it right along. (Two jiggers of 
old Demarara, half a jigger of port 
wine, fresh West Indy lime _ juice, 
strained honey, and a dash of Angos- 
tura bitters. Dump it all in a tall glass, 
nearly fill it with cracked ice, then put 
the old swizzle stick to it!) 

Now, that’s something to make your 
throat tickle and your eyes glaze! But 
not when I am trying to balance a neo- 
phyte nimrod on the bow thwart of a 
canoe in the rapids, while he is trying 
to use a nice fly rod like a baseball bat! 

We guides sometimes get some terri- 
ble call-downs, and deserve 'em. Maybe 
we deserve all of them. I am not sure 
about that, but last summer I had one 
coming to me. I had a fine chap out in 
the big tuna boat. He hooked a heavy 
fish, at a guess perhaps 600 pounds. At 
his request we put him in a special 
dinghy built for the purpose so that he 
could handle the fish from there and 
have the fun of being towed about the 
bay. A guide, of course, got in the 
small boat with him. 

As soon as they were well away I 
unlimbered the camera and began to 
hover around and take pictures. By 
chance that darned tuna turned and 
ducked under the large motorboat and 
the line was cut by the propeller. The 
Continued on page 66) 
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The business of making a husband jealous takes on complications when he's paying your fee 















Fantastic as they are, 
the new flies produce 


Here's a wiggler that bluegills 
go for—the larva of the Mayfly 


O YOU mean to say that you 
can fish through the ice with 
flies—-ordinary angler's flies ?”’ 
Ted sounded a little skeptical. 

“That's the general idea,”’ I answered. 
“But the flies aren’t ordinary ones; 
they're so different from anything you 
ever saw that you'll probably wonder 
why a fish would touch them at all! 
But otherwise,” I went on, “ordinary 
fly-fishing equipment does the trick: a 
light rod, and leaders stolen out of the 
trout-tackle box.” 

Now, Ted Martindale is by way of 
being an authority on ice-fishing for 
bluegills. As a matter of fact, Ted de- 
veloped a new system as far back as 
1933. He invited Ed DeGraaf and me to 
go with him, then, to try it out in Pine 
Lake, Michigan. “I'll show you re- 
sults,”” he told us. “They'll bite on my 
lure when nobody else can get them.” 

The day came for our expedition 
and it’s one I won't forget. It was so 
cold—down around zero—that only a 
quartet of crazy fishermen would have 
even thought of venturing out. The 
weather man had said that a blizzard 
was imminent, but that didn’t stop us. 
We stepped out of the car jauntily, 
marched out on the lake—and the 
northwest wind hit us in the face with 
a handful of sharp needles that it had 
picked up on the way across the ice. 

We chopped our holes in the ice, got 
the rods assembled, and turned to Ted. 
“O. K. Trot out your new method, and 
make it snappy because those ice holes 
are freezing up fast!” 

“Just watch me,” 
“You'll learn fast.” 

He attached a fine gut leader to his 
line and baited up with a wood grub, 
attaching a tiny lead shot. “That little 
weight carries the bait toward the 
bottom at slow speed,” the inventor of 
the Martindale Method told us. “Not 
that the bluegills always prefer slowly 





retorted Ted. 
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be Like bait? Find some 
7 goldenrod galls, cut 
‘em in halves (left), 
and remove the grubs 





iy By JACK VAN COEVERING 


Dunking and belly-fishing get results, all 
right, but for real fun try a modern lure! 





Believe it or not, he's fishing. It's the belly method of keeping an eye on the bluegills 


descending bait. They’re very change- 
able—like it fast one day, slow the next, 
take it going down one time, and won't 
touch it unless it’s ascending another.” 

“Well, for Pete’s sake!’’ I burst out. 
“How in heck are you going to know 
just what they do want at the time 
you're fishing?” 

“Ah,” said Ted, “now you've put your 
finger on the main feature of the Mar- 
tindale Method. I flop down on the ice 
beside the hole—so—shade my eyes 
from the light—so—and look right 
down to the bottom, see what's going 
on. Gather around and help me watch!” 
We did. 

When our eyes had become adjusted 
to the semidarkness below, Ted dropped 
a free grub into the water. It sank 
slowly, nothing happening. Then all of 
a sudden, about the time it reached the 
aquatic plants, it disappeared. We 
didn’t even see a fin. But the grub was 
gone. 

“You see?” asked Ted. “Now I know 


that the bluegills are feeding. And the 
next grub that goes down will carry a 
hook with it.” 

That was my introduction to Ted’s 
method. He used bobbers made of corks 
sliced in different thicknesses to bal- 
ance the weight of his hook and lead. 
But when the bluegill takes the bait 
and swims up with it, the bobber does 
not indicate the action, nor can the 
tremor always be felt through the line. 
Bluegilling on ice is as tricky as that. 

Wood grubs were Ted’s discovery as 
a killer bait that winter. But some days 
they preferred something more eccen- 
tric. Canned corn, for instance... . 

The second chapter in the progress 
of bluegilling (from a game of mere 
plunking to one which demands skill 
and finesse) was written simultaneous- 
ly on the lakes of Cass and Oakland 
Counties in Michigan a few years later. 
Ted Martindale had made the discovery 
that a fine gut leader and wood grubs 
were right in line with the bluegill’s 
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winter tastes. It remained for the an- 
glers in these two counties to discover 
that a light rod about four feet long, 
equivalent in weight to the tip of a 
five-ounce trout rod, adds immeasure- 
ibly to the sport. 

One afternoon in January, I found 
Guy Donnell with such an outfit. He 
was baiting his hook with goldenrod 
rrubs, cream-colored larvae that are 
ound in the galls on goldenrod stalks. 
There were galls lying all over the ice, 
ut in halves, with the little white grub 
n clear sight. With the bare point of 
he hook, Donnell simply picked the 
erubs out of the galls until there were 
four or five of them on the hook. Down 
nto the water would go the hook, and 
ip would come a bluegill. 

Guy told me that in some fields, where 
goldenrods are plentiful, it’s an easy 
natter to pick off a pocketful of galls 
in short order. You find them as swell- 
ings on the stalks, about the size of 
hazelnuts, each containing the larva of 
. gall fly. By winter the worm is large 
enough to use for bait. Larvae of the 
mayfly and those of the caddis fly are 
just as effective, although the former 
ire probably more plentiful. They are 
available in shallow ponds by the mil- 
lions. Use wigglers on about a No. 10 
hook, with a 4X leader tippet and a 
lightweight rod. This steps up bluegill 
fishing another notch. Light tackle 
makes it a sporty pastime. 

Well, I'd seen the initiation of “belly 
fishing’’ (a name which I myself ap- 
plied to it and one which stuck) and 
had watched it over a number of years. 
The introduction of the light rod was 
a great improvement, and, of course, it 


wasn't long before the boys started 
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tying flies in imitation of the live bait 
in use. After all, it was a bit difficult 
to keep the grubs and wigglers in good 
condition. But it wasn’t until last win- 
ter that the tyers hit on a sure-fire imi- 
tation. 

No wonder Martindale was 
skeptical when I told him about it. It’s 
pretty difficult to conceive of a fly that 
would even remotely resemble a grub 
in the water. But the fact that one was 
finally evolved is due largely to the 
efforts ot Ben Allen of Drayton Plains, 
Michigan. 

“When I found out some years ago 
that bluegills would take wigglers, I 
decided that they'd probably take a fly. 
But what kind of a fly would that be 
It was up to me to find out, and I start- 
ed experimenting right away.” 

Belly fishing became a daily proce- 
dure for Allen. Day after day he'd lie 
on the ice watching the bluegills. Then, 
when one of his flies attracted their 
attention, he’d watch the 
reaction. He changed pat- 
terns, colors, and the man- 
ner of tying his flies. It 
was a slow task, and one 
that took quite a lot of his 
time, but he finally worked 
out a winning fly. 

“It’s been successful, all 
right!” he chuckled. “I 
never fail to pin back the 
ears of the bait fishermen 
when I’m using my flies.” 


a little 


Ponds furnish millions 
of wigglers, but just 
one was enough for the 
fish at right. Below 
a dawn patrol on the 
ice. Dusk is good too 


The secret of the whole thing lies in 
the erratic action of the fly in water. 
Allen’s imitate the motion of a swim- 
But that’s the catch—how 


ming larva 
to get it convincing motion. And al- 
though Allen makes flies for a living, 
he’s not keeping any secrets about ice 


is his formula, born of long 


fiies Here 
€ periel ¢ 

The | is made of silk floss, either 
red or orange. Wings are tied in re- 
verse, using fluffy or webbed parts of 
the hackle which are usually called 
“soft hackle and the tail is of the 
same material. A split shot is attached 


at the turn of the hook. The secret of 
the fliy’s action lies in the reversed 
wings and the split-shot weight. This 
will be readily seen if the fly is dropped 
into a glass of water and jerked up and 
down by the leader. 

The split shot on the hook pulls the 
fly down to the desired depth. When 
Continued on 
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All You Need is a Chisel | 


eS OT IT FOR seven bucks,” Al 
said, as I looked over the 
Enfield rifle he had brought 
out to show me. “Look, 
there’s hardly a scratch on either the 
bluing or the stock. And I made a 
group with it at 100 yards that you 
could cover with a three-inch circle.” 

“Too bad it’s got such a lousy-looking 
stock,” I said. “It would sure look 
swell if it was fixed up. You ought to 
send it away and have it remodeled.” 

“Yeah, but that would cost a lot. 
But say, I’ve heard of a place that 
sells sporting-stock blanks for Enfields 
for only about five bucks. See, here’s a 
picture of an Enfield with one of the 
stocks on it.” 

“Sure makes it look a lot better,” 
I said, and forgot the whole thing.... 

About a week later, Al 
called me up. “Hey,” he said 
excitedly, “I got a new stock 
for my Enfield rifle. Come on 
over and help me put it on.” 

“Yeah? I'll be over after 
supper. How is it? Does it 
go right on?” 

“T'll have to smooth down 
the outside and cut away the 
inside a little, but that'll be 
easy. I’m gonna reblue the 
gun too.” 

“It'll be a swell gun when 
we get it finished,” I said, 
warming up to his enthusiasm. 

After supper, I hurried over 
to Al’s garage. He had the 
military stock removed when 
I entered. “Boy, I'm all en- 
thused over this gun-fixing 
business,’’ he said. “I’m 
gonna give the stock an oil 
finish, an’ reblue the whole 
gun, an’ put a new front 
sight on. It'll be a beauty 
when I get it done. You were 
right; it was homely as the 
devil.” 

“You know,” I said, “if this 
works out, maybe we could make a 
sort of business out of it—fixin’ up 
old guns and makin’ new stocks.” 

“IT always thought I'd like to be a 
gunsmith,” Al agreed. “I bet it’s an 
easy job.” 

We set the stock in a vise and bent 
over it. “Now,” I said, picking up a 
chisel uncertainly, “where do we cut?” 

Al frowned in concentration. “It 
looks too small here,”’ he said. “Better 
widen it out a little.” I picked up a 
mallet and chiseled away at the spot 
indicated. The wood was hard and 
didn’t cut easily. “Hit it harder,” Al 
said. “That's walnut-—tough stuff.” 

I applied the mallet enthusiastically. 
This was fun... . Oops! 

“What happened?" Al asked, rub- 
bing his head where the chunk of wood 
had conked him. 

“It’s O.K.,” I said. “I just widened, it 
all at once. No harm done.” 

“Yeah, that’s all right,” Al said, 
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Amateur gunsmithing may 
be easy, but it’s some- 


times hard on the gun 


By 


HAROLD P. JENSEN 


peering into the stock. ‘“Let’s see if 
the gun fits now.” 

He picked up the barrel and action 
and placed them over the stock. They 
didn’t slip in very well. “I think this 
hump thing sticks up too high,” I sug- 
gested. 

Al took the chisel and clipped it off 
neatly. “This is easy,” he said. “We'll 





"Hit it harder," Al said, and | obeyed eagerly. This was fun... Oops! 


have it finished up in no time at all.” 

We tried the action and barrel again. 
They sank in farther, anyhow. “I think 
this hole ought to be deeper,” Al said 
thoughtfully. He fitted a bit into a brace 
and deepened it. ‘There, try it now.” 

It still didn’t fit, but I found another 
place that had to be deepened and Al 
noticed a place where the wood had to 
be cut a little, and then there was a 
piece of wood that had no business 
being where it was, and. , 

At 12 o’clock I laid down my chisel 
and stifled a yawn. “Well, we got quite 
a bit done,” I said. “I'll come over 
again tomorrow night. We haven't got 
much more to do.” 

“Just widen the barrel groove,” Al 
said, ‘and sort of deepen this place for 
the trigger guard, and widen the screw 
holes and this place where the safety 
goes, and...” he looked thoughtfully 
into the ravished interior of the stock 
“... I think this needs to be cut a bit— 


just a trifle. It'll look swell when it’s 
done.”’ 

“It sure will,’”’ I agreed. 

Al tried the action and the barrel to 
the stock again. “We can fill in these 
places where we cut a little too wide 
with some plastic stuff.” 

“Oh, sure—that won’t hurt it any.” 

The next night we finished up the 
inside of the stock. The barrel and 
action fitted a little loosely, but the 
screws held them in place all right. The 
groove for the barrel was a little too 
big too, but that gave us a floating 
barrel, like that on a target rifle. And 
when we had the chipped piece glued 
back in place you could hardly see 
where it had broken off. It was shap- 
ing up fine. 

“How’re you gonna refinish the 
stock ?”’ I asked. 

“Oil makes the best finish,”’ 
Al said, “‘so that’s what we'll 
put on.” 

“How was the old stock 
finished? That didn’t look 
so bad.” 

“Just varnish,’ Al scoffed. 
“We're gonna put a good 
finish on this.”’ 

“Let’s have a look at the 
old one,’ I said. 

“Aw, it’s in the dump down 
back of the barn. I threw it 
down there with some other 
rubbish this afternoon.”’ 

“Don’t you think you should 
have saved it?” 

“No, we don’t need it. Be- 
sides, when you dropped the 
ax last night, it landed on the 
stock and split the front part. 
Here, take this knife and help 
me smooth down the outside.” 

I did as he directed and we 
had it down slick in a little 
while. 

“What kind of oil do ya 
use ?’’ I asked him as we took 
the gun out of the vise. 

“Linseed oil, I guess. That’s what 
they use for finishing furniture, any- 
how. I got a bottle this afternoon.” 

“How do ya put it on?” 

“Oh, you just rub it in.” He poured 
some of the oil on the stock and began 
to rub it in vigorously with his hand. 
I set to and helped him. ... 

“Got the bluing stuff yet?” I asked 
him, between strokes. 

“Yep. We can do that tomorrow.” 

So the next evening found us busy 
with steel wool, rubbing the old blu- 
ing off. 

“IT guess that’s about all we can do,” 
Al said after a while. He laid the steel 
wool down and stood up. “Now for the 
good old bluing. Wouldn’t you like to 
be a gunsmith, Joe?” 

“Great stuff,’ I answered, a little 
feebly. My hand was tired from rubbing. 

“Sure, I bet we could make a regular 
business of this.” 

“Yeah. Well, (Continued on page 54) 
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Like the pair on our cover, these Michigan 
wing-shots camouflage themselves in white 


of winter sport from crows 


It's time for ice-fishing too. Two youthful tip-up artists 
trudge home at dusk with a load of equipment—and fish 
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END OF A BAD LANDS 
GANGSTER 


ANCHERS in the North Dakota bad lands long ago brought the 
RR great wolf packs under control. But sometimes, even today, there 
appears a wolf leader clever enough to lead his pack safely in raid 
after raid against helpless sheep and cattle. Two Toes—named for an 
old trap injury—-was that kind of leader until.... But here's the story: 
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2? But one rancher, Anton Fettig, swore to get the pack. Too 
often he'd dashed to save a bawling calf—and arrived late 
} 


One shot from the 

ranchman's rifle, 
ind Two Toes’ career 
was finished. Fettig 
took the pelt home to 
show his fellow ranch- 
ers the worst was over 


6 And the worst truly was 

over: without Two Toes 
to lead it, the pack soon 
lost its cunning and fell to 
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the traps in numbers. Before Lui 
| Fetti lling i w 

ong Fettig was calling in = 


3 As winter came, and the wolves boldly drifted nearer the ranches, the county officer (below) 
Fettig sowed a 100-square-mile area with traps. Two youngsters to arrange for bounty pay- a 
of the pack were caught, but Two Toes and the rest still roamed free ment on a full dozen wolves aon ee) 


Then one morning Fettig heard a distant howling— 
not the familiar bawling of a stricken range ani- 
mal, but the cry of a great wolf. Riding out, he found a 
huge gray marauder firmly trapped—Two Toes himself 
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KINK FOR MOTOR TROLLERS 


Outboards usually steer badly when throttled 
down for trolling. Outfit yours with a rudder 
made of two pieces of stiff galvanized iron, 
each bent so as to fit halfway around the ex- 
haust pipe. Wing nuts make it easily removable 
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Winter snow patrols in 
the California Sierras 
help fishermen, farmers 
and fire wardens by esti- 
mating spring stream flow 
in advance. Defying a 
blizzard, this man has 
taken a sample of snow 
in a tube and is weigh- 
ing it for water content 


DEER TOO! Those fences W. C. Taggart erected to bor EDUCATION 


fishermen from his Michigan | 
member "A Fight for Anglers’ Rights"' in our August issue 7?—a 
hard on deer also. This doe was found tangled in the wires, dea 
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SMALL—BUT NO BABY STUFF [s\ 
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s-McRae College, N.C., now get credits 
t s part of their physical education 

ector (far left), is showing his 
rounds when game has been found 


t alike can get fine clay-tar- 
3 at low cost with the new Skeeter 
>othbore using shot cartridges or 
iny special shooting game 
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sling is the first lesson for Pete, 
2ung Labrador. If he walks too far 
vard, the leash end taps his nose 





} the call "Fetch!" the trainer pulls Pete in 
bs teaches him to give up the bird peaceably. 


te, here and below, how the dog is controlled 
light pressure on his sensitive ear flaps 







e wooden buck with nails at both ends teaches the dog to 
ild game by the body, not the easily damaged head or tail 
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Pete learns to sit on order. Repeating the words 
"Sit down!'' Matthews gently taps the dog until 
he obeys and can associate command with action 








First smell of "game." The Labrador picks up 
a dead pigeon which has been tossed out for 
him, Matthews still holds the leash up short 


NG SCHOOL 


EASONAL _ unemploy- 
ment is a problem in 
the canine world too, as 
any owner of sporting 
dogs knows. For ten months 
or more out of every twelve, 
ost setters, pointers, span- 
iels, and retrievers idle away 
the time, growing rusty 01 ' 
their hunting technique, ar 
have to spend the first 
of each season getting uj 
scratch all over again. That 
vhere Lloyd Matthews’s 
ishing school” comes in. 
besides teaching young 
the elements of their profes 
sion, this Coloradan 
two sons make a specialty « 
giving mature hunters a sort 
f advanced tuning-up courses 


and his 


is an important command for retrievers if they're to stay quiet 


“Lie down" 
in a blind. Matthews teaches patiently, trying never to be sudden or harsh 
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§ Now here's Sandy, a well-trained red Labrador, getting his final tuning up. Sandy loves his work, and dashes up to the duck in a cloud of spray, 
When the signal comes, he explodes in a burst of energy to pursue a cripple. but there his impetuousness stops short. He wouldn't sink his teeth 
The "cripple" is Donald, his wings tied but legs free to swim—and doing it! n any bird for worlds, and he picks up Donald with practiced care 





for RETRIEVERS 


in finding or retrieving game. 

Living proof of Matthews’s 
proficiency with retrievers is 
Donald, the duck you see pos- 
ing comfortably in a dog's 
mouth at left and right. A 
caller until live decoys be- 
came illegal, Donald now acts 
as a make-believe cripple, to 
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teach retrievers to bring in 
wounded ducks. Donald 
quacks indignantlyevery time 
he’s taken off for a workout, 
but once a dog grabs him he 
relaxes, knowing from experi- 
ence that Matthews-trained 
dogs are soft-mouthed. The 
duck has now been retrieved 
time after time by 76 dogs, 
but he’s still going strong 
with hardly a feather missing. 





Waiting for an approving pat. Matthews nev- 
er neglects to pay off when a dog déserves re- 
ward. If you ever gyp a dog," he says, “you 
needn't expect him to trust you ever again!" 


Sandy still holds his prize tenderly as he comes ashore. He has little temptation The retriever keeps a firm grip until told to let go, then 
to bite anyway, since Matthews never allows his dogs to associate birds with food delivers nicely. And so Donald ends another workout unhurt 








Beaver Dam, Wis., sportsmen have checked annual winter 


H SAVER losses of fish in shallow Beaver Lake by aérating the 


br with outboards. A few week-end treatments with 15 motors does the trick 


















WING-SHOTS 


Gary Cooper, the actor, 
and Ernest Hemingway, 
famous writer and big- 
game hunter and angler, 
out for sport in Idaho 


CAMERA-SHY? 


Not this wild New Jer- 
sey pheasant chick! Its 


THIS MEANS NO! There's no doubtaboutthe signabove, inquisitive bill nearly 


seen along a New England road caused a self-portrait 








Maybe you're an accomplished trout fisherman 
these days, but remember how you began? With 
cane poles, string, and black-lacquered hooks 
for tackle, worms for bait, and suckers, sunfish 
or anything that swam as the prize. Some 
of these young Michigan anglers prefer poles 
others use set lines with tin cans as warning 
signals, but they're all having fun, in. spite 
of the damp winter weather, and absorbing a 
love for the outdoors. And once in a while they 
even catch a big sucker, and land it with as 
much excitement as you'd get from a steelhead 
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End of the flight. The birds are shifted from plcne to sleigh and taken inland for release 


THESE SHARPTAILS DIDN'T 
NEED THEIR WINGS TO FLY 


OR novel migrations, it would be hard 
fF to beat the 800-mile trip of 30 sharp- 
tail grouse, brought from central Wis- 
consin to stock Beaver Island, well- 
known Michigan hunting center. Shipped 
to Lansing, Mich., by express, they were 
transferred to a car and rushed to a 
mainland port near Beaver Island There 
was only one way to get them across the 
frozen straits--by airplane, so into a 
plane they went. All but one survived. 








NO CLOSE SEASON FOR PHOTOS! 


We pay good rates anytime for photographs 
that fit this section. Submit yours to our Picture 
Editor, inclosing return stamps. And do it now! 

















ONE WAY TO GET GARS Lewis McAnally, Longview, Tex., 


outwits those hard-to-hook pred- 
ator fish, alligator gars, by turning an expert bow and arrow on them 


HOW IS YOUR 
NATURE LORE? 


Who or what made the 
odd mark at left on a 
snowy Hlinois hillside? A 
one egged skier? Not 


nless he had leeboards 





: ' 
on his ski. Now you try! 


TUNA RECORD 3 
FOR WOMEN 


his 792-pound bluefin 
token after a three-hour 
3gle off Wedgeport 


mon G 





left Jacksonville Fla 
in his plane for the 
Bahamas for the 
blue-marlin fishing 
Since the guide 
boats carried full 
| equipment, we took 
|along only two bags 
and a.22 rifle. 

We landed at Miami 
for fuel and lunch, 
took off about noon|= 
and headed out 
to sea... 








‘This Happened to Me / 


SAVED FROM GULF-STREAM SHARKS 
By LOU BRISTOL, Jacksonville, Fla. 


PICTURES 


WE PAY CASH 
FOR ALL TRUE 
ADVENTURES 
THAT CAN BE 
TOLD THIS WAY 





[Bate last summer | (180 mices \ 
Sam Brewster and | |/OF WATER 
AND WE'LL 
BE THERE 
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OME anglers get more kick out of 

planning their trips than out of 

the actual fishing. Others just up 

and go when the spirit moves them. 
What if they do forget leaders, landing 
nets, or such details? Their fun lies in 
finding fish in spots they haven’t tried 
before. Maybe they haven't quite grown 
up, and get a kick out of a tilt with the 
unknown for the same reason they 
liked blind dates in school days. 

All of which was brought home to 
me not long ago. I’m a veteran angler, 
and at times I fear I’m a jaded one; 
seems to me that I must be getting 
middle-aged—missing the old thrill of 
spur-of-the-moment angling sorties. 
You’re in a bad spot when you begin 
to take your fishing too seriously; when 
you're grim, hard to please, less willing 
to take the old chances. 

That was my trame of mind when 
Fred Guiol stopped by. Fred’s different; 
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= It was a flashing three-pound rainbow, but Fred regarded it as mere bait 


BLIND DATE 


4 the trick 
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WITH LADY LUCK 


It's a bad sign when you take angling too 


seriously, but the remedy’s cheap and sure 


By JOE 


he’s a happy-go-lucky angler, the kind 
who'll go fishing at the drop of a hint 
that they’re biting somewhere. Some- 
where? Anywhere; they just have to 
be biting—Fred will manage to get 
there. He never plans a trip. Call him 
up and ask him if he can get away for 
a fishing trip two weeks come Friday. 
He can’t promise probably because he 
doesn’t know if he'll be back from 
some other fishing trip. 

Now, Fred’s more fortunately situ- 
ated than most anglers. He’s a movie 
director, and the 
cleverest in the 










business when it 
comes to writing 
in scenes that will 









have to be shot 
near some swell 





















trout stream. Or 
going on scouting 
trips for location. 
This last was his 
excuse for drop- 
ping in. 

“Say, I need 
some scenery for 
a picture, and I 
hear that I can 
find it up on the 
western slope of 
the Sierra Ne- 
vadas, just out- 












He stayed right there 
all day, waiting for 
the four-foot monster 


MEARS 


side Sequoia National Park,” he said 
in a matter-of-fact tone. “Come on 
along; it’s a pleasant ride. We'll drive 
up at night to miss the heat of the 
San Joaquin Valley.” 

Not a word about fishing. But, know- 
ing Fred, I had my tackle assembled 
when he called for me Friday afternoon, 
even down to half a dozen brown-and- 
white bivisible flies that Jed Walsh had 
just tied for me. (Those generously 
tied flies had knocked ’em dead on the 
eastern slope of the Sierras a month 
before, and I’d been trying to get some 
for two weeks.) 

All the camps near Three Rivers— 
where we arrived a bit past midnight— 
were dark. Fred had his sleeping bag 
but I’d forgotten mine, so that meant 
we had to seek shelter. Finally Fred’s 
spotlight picked out a sign: “Ring the 
Night Bell.”” We did, and were taken 
in. But I’d no sooner closed my eyes, it 
seemed, than Fred was shaking me. 
“Get up, it’s time for breakfast.” 

I’ve said Fred never plans a trip, but 
there’s one thing he does attend to. 
Experience has taught him that camp 
owners seldom have breakfast ready at 
4:30 a.m., so Fred always brings along 
a quart vacuum jug full of coffee, and 
a few doughnuts to go with it. 

Dawn comes swiftly in the Sierras, 
but we were on likely-looking water 
before the sun peeped over the moun- 
tains. Perhaps I should say in, because 
that’s the way to work those long runs, 
pools, and (Continued on page 63) 
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HE first ground hog that H. W. 
Porter ever shot with his flint- 
lock hunting rifle turned out to be 

a rabbit! That was several years 
ago, when Porter, who lives at Akron, 
Ohio, was just starting to collect and 
shoot ancient “pffffft-bany’ guns. He 
had always been fascinated by early 
American history and the doings of 
pioneers. As a result he developed a 
healthy interest in the Kentucky rifle, 
and finally acquired one. 

After putting the flintlock into good 
shooting condition, Porter tried it out 
on targets, and found that it had ap- 
parently lost none of its pioneer shoot- 
ing ability. The next step was to see 
what it would do on game. So he went 
to Holmes County, 45 miles south of 
Akron, and got permission from a 
farmer to hunt on his land. 

“It's all right to shoot ground hogs,’ 
the farmer said, “but don’t go killing 
any rabbits or squirrels.” 

“I won't,” Porter promised. 
season's closed, anyway.” 

A half hour later, Porter sighted a 
ground-hog hole forty yards away. In 
the hole was a head. “Now I'll see 
what this blunderbuss can do to that 
hog,”’ he told himself, as he pulled back 
the hammer. He drew a bead on the 
head, pulled the trigger, and held. You 
have to hold steady when shooting a 
flintlock, to give the spark time to 
ignite the primer powder and the prim- 
er blaze time to set fire to the main 
powder charge. 

When the smoke had cleared away, 
Porter saw something kicking about in 
the hole. He ran up, and found that he 
had shot a young rabbit! The bunny 
had picked an inopportune time to stick 
its head out of a ground-hog hole that 


“The 
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Flintlocks 


Loading powder fre 
a hand-carved ho 


Flint-and-steel arms that helped make American history—the oldest a 1760 Kentucky rifle 


it had just been exploring. Porter, re- 
membering the farmer’s words, hastily 
buried the rabbit. 

Anyway, he had proved that the 
flintlock could hit and kill game. 

Later the same day, he shot a 
ground hog. The old rifle was being 
consistently accurate. It has remained 
so, for since that time it has repeatedly 
proved its ability as a hunting arm 
by killing numerous ground hogs and 
squirrels. 

Porter, who is 34 years old, has been 
a gun hobbyist for about ten years and 
now owns about 50 guns, some of them 
of the best modern hunting type. But 
the moderns have been hanging unused 
on their pegs in his gun room for a long 
time, for he now specializes in flintlocks 
—he has thirteen of them—and picks 
up other types more or less incidentally. 


Finding old Kentucky rifles in fair or 
good condition is becoming increasingly 
difficult. Porter has driven as far as 
200 miles to inspect a gun only to find 
that it was a worthless piece of junk 
incapable of ever shooting again. This 
experience, with variations, happened 
so many times that he now confines his 
search for flintlocks to gun collectors 
or dealers. A Kentucky rifle in good 
condition is worth from $40 to $150. 
Incidentally, the term ‘Kentucky 
rifle’ is somewhat confusing. It is ap- 
plied by gun fans to early American 
flintlock hunting rifles made in and 
around Lancaster County, Pennsyl- 
vania. In the early days, when Penn- 
sylvania was the frontier and the region 
that is now Kentucky was a wilderness, 
Pennsylvania gunmakers, who were 
mostly German and Swiss craftsmen, 
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Still Get the Game 
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A Civil War arm, yet it boasts a telescope sight with adjustable reticule! 


made flintlock rifles primarily intended 
for use in the Kentucky country, and 
this gave rise to the name Kentucky 
rifle. Daniel Boone used a Kentucky 
rifle during his explorations. 

In the flintlock, a piece of flint is 
clamped to the end of a spring-operated 
hammer. When released by pulling the 
trigger, the hammer snaps forward in 
such a manner that the flint strikes a 
rough steel surface and throws a 
shower of sparks into a pan of fine 
powder. The resulting flame travels 
through a tiny hole or vent to the main 
powder charge, which in turn drives a 
cloth-patched lead ball out of the barrel. 
All this takes place with considerable 
discharge of smoke, because black 
powder is used. The old hand-forged 
iron barrels are not strong enough for 
modern smokeless powders, which 
never should be used in these arms. 

The flintlocks that Porter owns or 
has owned range in caliber from about 
.45 to .70, and a normal powder charge 
drives the ball at a considerable velocity. 
All of this adds up to a formidable 
striking power, within reasonable range 
of the gun. A flintlock rifle is capable 
of killing a man or any game found in 
this country, including bear and deer. 
Originally, the rifles were made for the 
specific purpose of shooting Indians and 
big game. And no other arm had a 
greater part in freeing the Colonies 
from foreign domination. 

The flintlock is, of course, quite a 
distance behind the modern high-pow- 
ered rifle with respect to velocity, range, 
and accuracy beyond 100 yards or so. 
The trajectory of the ball fired from a 
flintlock is high. Porter says that in 
200 yards, the ball drops about forty 
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inches; in 300 yards, 
five to six feet. This, of 
course, comes from the 
relatively low velocity a 
attained with black 
powder. The muzzle 
velocity of a .45 caliber 
Kentucky rifle is about 
1,400 feet per second; 
small-caliber flintlocks 
test up to 1,500. 

A round ball, travel- 
ing at such low speeds, 
is a poor wind bucker. 
Therefore, a _ flintlock 
rifle, in order to be ac- 
curate at say seventy- 
five yards, on a windy 
day, should be fired by 
a shooter who is a good 
judge of air currents 
and their effect on 
spherical bullets. On a 
calm day, however, the 
Kentucky rifle can 
stand up with the best 
modern gun in the mat- 
ter of accuracy. This, 
of course, provided the 
same kinds of sights 
are used on both guns. 
The standard flintlock 
sight is of the open iron 
type. And the windage- 
adjustment mechanism 
consists of a hammer 
used to knock the front sight to right 
or left! Handy, but not very accurate. 

But even if the old flintlock must take 
a back seat to the modern rifle with 
respect to range, velocity, and accuracy, 
it did well the work for which it was 
designed—shooting at relatively large 
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By 
WALTER E. BURTON 


No mere museum piece is 
the historic Kentucky rifle—it 


shoots hard and close today 


This British-made stockade gun with six-foot barrel dwarfs its ov 


marks: Indians, bears, and big game. 

In the matter of recoil, the Kentucky 
rifle is on the gentle side. There is, with 
a normal load, scarcely any recoil, be- 
cause the rifle possesses considerable 
weight. Much of this is in the soft-iron 
barrel, which (Continued on page 55) 
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ARE HUNTERS 
OVERGUNNED? 


NE of the most curious para- 
doxes of the American hunting scene is 
that the average hunter is carrying 
around so much gun that he is under- 
gunned. That sounds crazy, but it hap- 
pens to be true. 

The average American hunter doesn’t 
get any too much practice. He doesn't 
shoot either skeet or traps. Depending 
on where he lives, his annual bag con- 
sists of some cottontails, a few ducks, 
some quail, three or four pheasants, 
possibly a few woodcock. There are 
about 8,000,000 of these average hunt- 
ers. Collectively they burn up a tre- 
mendous amount of ammunition. Indi- 
vidually they consume very little. These 
average American hunters are for the 
most part engaged in rather sedentary 
occupations. They sell dry goods or 
hardware, work in banks, repair auto- 
mobiles, run milling machines, and per- 
form thousands of other tasks which 
are interesting enough, but not condu- 
cive to fleetness of foot and quickness 
of eye. 

If we could roll our 8,000,000 gunners 
up and find an average individual, he 
would probably be a man who is thirty- 
nine years old, who hunts five times a 
year, fires six boxes of ammunition, and 
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That big 10 gauge Ithaca Magnum can reach out and take single ducks up to 80 yards. But 
for upland game the little Ithaca .410 is far more deadly, being light and easily handled 


owns a 12 gauge shotgun. If he lives in 
the South the gun is probably a double. 
In the West, it is an automatic or a 
pump. This average gun owned by this 
average gunner will probably weigh 
around eight pounds, and the chances 
are that the barrels are thirty inches 
long. If it is a double, it is bored full 
and modified choke; if a pump or auto- 
matic, it is probably bored full choke. 

With this weapon our gunner isn’t a 
very good shot. Memory works wonders 
for all of us—and for our gunner. It is 
no trick at all to remember the time he 
smacked that canvasback which fell 
seventy-five measured yards from the 
gun. He'll never forget it, in fact. But 
it’s remarkably easy to forget the time 
he missed eleven straight shots at quail 
in Old Man _ Brown’s 
brier patch 

One of the principal 
reasons the average 
gunner has to do a lot 
of forgetting after the 
season is over is that he 
is carrying too much 
gun. Most game—of 
Whatever kind, even 
ducks is killed at 
ranges less than thirty- 


Cutts Compensator, above, 
has slots which allow gas 
to escape, reducing recoil. 
Left: O'Connor tries it out 


five yards. Some say less than twenty- 
five. And for shooting like that, a full- 
choked, eight-pound 12 gauge with thir- 
ty-inch barrels is exactly the kind of 
gun a man should not have. It is too 
slow because it is too heavy and too 
long, and its relatively narrow pattern 
doesn't allow enough margin for error. 

It took me many years to learn that 
simple lesson. For a long time the shot- 
gun I used was a Long Tom pump, a 12 
with thirty-inch barrels which would 
put from 72 to 80 percent of its charge 
of 6’s into a thirty-inch circle at forty 
yards. On passing shots at ducks and 
doves I was way above average. On 
close shots, well, let’s forget that I 
developed considerable skill at picking 
off birds way out yonder, and the result 
was that I had the reputation of being 
a very consistent shot on passing birds. 


N QUAIL, it was another story. 
OC) With ducks and doves I had plenty 
of time to get set, swing, pass them for 
the proper lead, and pull. I shot from a 
stand, and I didn’t get tired from lug- 
ging that cannon around. But I just 
couldn't hit quail. By the time I got on 
them they were usually in the next 
county or they had whipped around a 
bush or something. I decided that quail 
and I just weren't compatible, weren't 
psychically attuned or something. 

Then came the dawn. Just married, 
I'd bought for the wife a little double 
20 gauge. It weighed a shade less than 
six pounds, had twenty-six inch barrels 
bored improved-cylinder and modified 
choke. It was a pretty little gadget, but 
it was a toy which I thought suited to 
the use of a young and fragile female 
but not for a he-man. But one day when 
the little woman didn’t feel like hunting, 
I picked up that toy, laced on a recoil 
pad to lengthen the stock, and set out to 
try it. 

tight off the bat, I broke up a big 
covey of about fifty quail in tall grass. 
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I killed eight straight birds, missed 
two, killed three more, then missed one, 
and ran out the limit of fifteen. Those 
birds were shot under ideal conditions, 
and I can’t remember doing that well 
again. Not quite anyway. 

3ut that experience did teach me a 
lesson. I had been badly overgunned. 
I'd been missing at range be- 
cause I couldn’t get on the birds fast 
enough and because my skill wasn't 
equal to those small patterns thrown by 
a full choke. I also discovered that car- 
rying around an eight-pound gun left 
ne more tired than I'd realized, and 
that fatigue had cut my _ responses 
own. I got rid of my long-range won- 
ier, acquired a light 20. I no longer 
nocked off ducks and doves at more 
than fifty yards, the way I did with full 
hoke and maximum loads; but I found 
it far easier to connect with the close 
nes. I had more fun, used less am- 
unition, and for the first time in my 
ife I was a pretty good quail shot. 


close 


N VIEW of all this, why are so many 

full-choke guns sold? For one thing, 
the average hunter, as I have said, 
thinks he wants a long-range weapon, 
remembers his occasional sixty-yard 
hit, forgets his common twenty-five- 
vard misses. For another, though the 
factories know that the average hunter 
is best suited with an open pattern, they 
have also found it is wiser to encourage 
the sale of full chokes. 

Joe Doaks has a bad day. Can’t hit 
a dog-gone thing, in fact. Does he 
blame Joe Doaks? Not on your life. He 
gets himself a tin can, backs away to 
fifty yards, and fires. If that tin can 
loesn’t look like the business end of a 
salt shaker, he shouts to high heaven 
that he has been that Rem- 
chester has sold him a lemon, and that 
Superspert ammunition’ smells. He 
cries to the dealer, the dealer weeps to 
the jobber, and the jobber sobs on the 
shoulder of the manufacturer. So the 
manufacturer continues to bore most of 
his product full choke and writes to 
the jobbers: 

“When a 


robbed, 


man is in doubt about 





whether he wants a 
closer-shooting gun or a 
more open gun, a full 

choke or a_e modified 

choke, our experience 

has led us to believe that 
it is better to give him a 
full choke because he is 
apt to lay his misses to 
the gun rather than the 
man behind the gun. If he 
patterns his gun at all 
he will generally do it at 
about twice the distance 
he shoots at game.” 





So, goofy as it sounds, 
the average hunter is 
undergunned because he 
is overgunned. And he is 
also undergunned—so far 
as. efficiency 
cause he is overgunned 
as to weight. 

A friend of mine who is a 
hunter tells me that for a whole season 
he carried around a gadget that told 
him how far he walked on a day’s hunt 
He also kept track of his shots, and he 
discovered that he was walking from a 
mile to a mile and a half per shot 
That's a lot of walking! Out in Arizona 
I once ended up nine miles from where 
I had left the car, when I was hunting 
quail, and a good many times I have 
found myself five miles away. The more 
gun a man carries the wearier he 
grows, and the more fatigue in his 
muscles the slower he is to shoot. He 
may think he’s getting right on them, 
but he isn’t. He left that old moxie 
about four miles back, and he is miss 
ing simply because he can’t get on them 
fast enough. 


N EIGHT-POUND gun is fine in a 
A duck blind. It is also the thing for 
the bruising shooting of trap loads, as 
the weight helps cut down recoil. But 
it isn’t the thing to carry on a ten or 
fifteen-mile tramp to do quick snap- 
shooting at fast-flushing quail, grouse, 
or woodcock, or at cottontails dodging 
through the brush. 

What, then, is the medicine for ordi 


deer—until 
above 


goes be- 


forouse 


oalilles * & - ; 


When you're trying for doves, as these hunters are, you need a light, open-bored shotgun 
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20 GAUGE, FULL CHOKE.NO.3 BUCKSHOT 
BEST PATTERN MADE AT'SO YARDS 


BEST PATTERN MADE AT 100 


YARDS ..- PROBABLY WOULD KILL 


O'Connor didn't believe 





POOREST PAT TERN 
MADE AT 50 YARDS 


_ 





100 YARDS ...A WOUNDING SHOT 


POOREST PATTERN MADE AT | 


that shotguns should be used on 


ie tested one on targets. The results, shown 
convinced him that the scattergun can be deadly 


nary upland hunting? A gun that 


eighs no more than seven pounds. If 


it is used in the more open parts of the 
Middle West and West it probably 
ought to be bored modified choke if it is 
a pump or automatic, improved-cyl- 


inder and modified if it is a double. In 
the quail country of the South, an im- 
proved-cylinder all around should do 
the business. A pump or automatic 
shouldn't have barrels longer’ than 
twenty-six inches, or a double longer 
than twenty-eight. 

Name it and take it. Twelves 
pounds are 
easy to come by, and 16’s and 20's 
weighing around six are common. Even 
the 28 gauges and the little .410’s aren’t 
toys by any means, and with them 
most good shots can make up in speed 
what they’re shy in the number of pel- 
lets. If I had to choose between a .410 
Long Tom full-choke 12 with 
thirty-two inch barrels, I'd take the .410 
Gauge doesn't mean much 
anyway for upland hunting. The things 
that count are speed of fire, a good wide 
pattern, and handiness. 

Pass-shooting at ducks and geese is 
again, but our average 
man underguns himself when he goes 
uplands by carrying too much 


Gauge ? 


ighing less than seven 


wels 


and a 


every time 


something else 


VARIABLE-CHOKE 
GADGETS HELP 


®One of the variable-choke devices 
made for single-barrel guns (the shoot- 
er can vary his choke to suit the condi- 
tions) would probably teach any gunner 
a great deal about his shooting. There 
are three of them: the Weaver-Choke, 
the Cutts Compensator, and the Poly- 
Choke. All, of course, only for use on 
single-barrel guns. Each enables the 
user to vary his choke all the way from 
extreme full choke to a very wide pat- 
tern designed particularly for skeet 
and short-range upland shooting. The 
Cutts and the Weaver both aim to re- 
duce recoil by diverting some of the es- 
caping gases, and they are 
again somewhat similar in that they 
have a variety of tubes which can be 
screwed in place to change the degree 
of choke. The Poly-Choke does not cut 
down on recoil, but on the other hand, it 
is easy to use, (Continued on page 50) 
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ALASKA 


Hunting: Polar Bear, Wolf, Wolverine, Coy- 
ote, Marmot, Squirrel (no limits). Large Brown 
and Grizzly Bear (Admiralty Island 1; Ist and 
3rd Judicial Divisions 2; rest of territory, non- 
res. 2, res. no limit). Black Bear (list and 3rd 
Judicial Divisions 3; rest of territory, nonres. 3; 
res. no limit). Grouse (10), Ptarmigan (15) (ag- 
gregate 15). Fishing: Rainbow, Steelhead, Cut- 
throat, and Eastern Brook Trout, Grayling (no 
size—aggregate 25, or 25 lb. and 1 fish). Dolly 
Varden Trout (no limits). Licenses: Hunting: 
Res. $1, nonres. $50. Fishing: No license is 
required. 


ALABAMA 


Hunting: Squirrel (10) south of Highway 80 
open until 15th, north of Highway 80 open on 
Ist only. Quail (12). Rabbit, Opossum, Rac- 
coon, with gun (no limits Fishing: Black 
Bass (11"-10). White Lake Bass (10”-15). 
Rock Bass (4'4"-15). Bream (4'4"-25). Crap- 
pie, White Perch, Calico Bass (8-15). Wall- 
eyed Pike, Pickerel, Jack Salmon (12”-10). 
(Aggregate all game fish, 35.) Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting: State $3, county of res. $1; fishing $1. 
Nonres.: Hunting $25, l-week $5; fishing $5, 
7-day $2. 


ARIZONA 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Lynx, Coy- 
ote, Jack Rabbit (no limits). Cottontail Rabbit 
(6). Raccoon, Opossum (no limits). Fishing: 
Bass (10”°-10, but not more than 15 Ib. and 1 
fish). Channel Catfish (12”-10, but not more 
than 15 lb. and 1 fish). Crappie, Bluegill, 
Bream, Sunfish, Striped Bass, Bullhead (no 
size-aggregate 20, but not more than 20 lb. and 
1 fish). Carp, Sucker, Ring Perch, Charr (no 
limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing 
$3.50, hunting $2.50, fishing $1.75. Nonres.: 
Hunting and fishing $25, small-game and fish- 
ing $10, fishing $3. 


ARKANSAS 


Hunting: Rabbit (no limits). Squirrel (8; 
Marion County 6) Baxter County closed; Mar- 
ion County open entire month; rest of state 
open on Ist only. Quail (12). Fishing: Black 
Bass (10-15). Crappie, Calico Bass (8-15). 
Wall-eyed Pike, Jack Salmon (14"-6). Bream 
(no size-25). (Aggregate all game fish, 25.) 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.50, not required for 
rabbit or squirrel; fishing with artif. bait $1.50. 
Nonres.: All game except fur-bearing animals 
25; all game except deer, turkey, and fur- 
bearing animals $15; fishing $5, 10-day fishing 
license $2. 


CALIFORNIA 


Hunting: Wolf, Coyote, Wildcat, Raccoon, 
Cougar, Jack Rabbit (no limits). Fishing: 
Striped Bass (12”-5). Shad (no size-5). Cat- 
fish (no size; Lake County 9”-50 lb.) District 4 
closed. Steelhead and all trout except Golden 
Trout (no size-10 lb. and 1, but not more than 
25 fish; some local regulations), and Whitefish 
(no limits) open only in Districts 114, 2%, and 
5; Klamath and Trinity Rivers; Russian, Napa, 


Navarro, and Eel Rivers in Districts 2 and 234; 


District 12A; tidewater in Districts 2, 3, and 
15; Santa Yuez to Buelton Bridge; and Sacra- 
mento River and tributaries 5 miles from mouth 
to Middle Creek in Shasta County; rest of state 
closed. Note: Steelhead Trout in San Lorenzo 
River and its tributaries below railroad bridge 
near Big Trees (no size-2) open only on Sat- 
urdays, Sundays, Wednesdays, and _ holidays. 
Salmon (local regulations). Black Bass, Dis- 
trict 434 (9"-10), Clear Lake (9-5): rest of 
state closed. Calico Bass, Crappie, Clear Lake 
(no size-10), District 434 (no size-15); rest df 
state closed. Sunfish, only District 434 open 
(no size-15). Sacramento Perch, only Clear 
Lake open (no size-10). Licenses: Res.: Hunt- 
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CASES, THE 


ing $2, fishing $2. Nonres.: Hunting $10, fishing 
$3. License required for jack rabbit but not for 
predators 


COLORADO 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Coyote, Wolf, Bob- 
cat, Lynx (no limits). Cottontail Rabbit (8). 
Fishing: Whitefish and Grayling (no size-10) 
Yampa River in Moffat and Routt Counties and 
White River in Rio Blanco County only. Trout 
(7"-10 lb. and 1, but not more than 25 fish) 
Butte Lake, Jackson County, only. Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting $5; small game and fishing $2. 
Nonres.: Hunting $25; small game $5; fishing 
$3, 10-day $1. 


CONNECTICUT 


Fishing: Striped Bass (inland waters, 12”= 
none). Bullhead (no size-30). Pickerel, Wall- 
eyed Pike (12”-10). Yellow Perch, White 
Perch (7”-aggregate 15). Ice-fishing: Aggre- 
gate 20, but not more than 10 may be Pickerel 
or Wall-eyed Pike; 30 Smelt in addition. Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting $3.35; fishing $3.35, 3-day 
$1.35. Nonres.: Hunting $10.35; fishing $5.35 or 
fee charged nonres. in applicant's state if high- 
er, 3-day $1.85. 


DELAWARE 


Hunting: Raccoon, Opossum (no_ limits) 
closes 15th. Fishing: Crappie, Sunfish, Yellow 
Ned (no size-12). Eel (12”-none; Delaware 
River and Bay 14”-none). Black Bass, Pike, 
Pickerel, Wall-eyed Pike (10”-6). Calico Bass 
(no size-12). Carp (no limits). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting $1.25, fishing $1.25. Nonres.: Hunting 
$15.50, 5-day $5.50; fishing $7.50, 6-day $3.25. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”-5). Crappie (6”-5). 
Bream (4”-5). Winter Shad (no size-12). No 
size or catch limit on any fish except in Tidal 
Basin. Licenses: Not required, but permit 
(free) is necessary for Tidal Basin, 


FLORIDA 


Hunting: Wildcat, Panther, Opossum, Rab- 
bit, Fox, Flying Squirrel (no limits). Bear (no 
limit) Volusia County closed. Deer (1) Brad- 
ford, Citrus, Glades, Hendry, Osceola, Lee, and 
Charlotte Counties only. Wild Turkey (2) 
Bradford, Clay, Gilchrist, Lake, Okaloosa, 
Pinellas, Union, and Walton Counties closed; 
rest of state open entire month. Quail (15) 
Ocala National Forest closed. Squirrel (15) 
Ocala National Forest closed; Walton County 
open until 15th; rest of state open entire month. 
Note: In some counties hunting is permitted 
only on designated days during open season; 
consult local authorities. Fishing: Black Bass 
(12"-12; Brevard and Osceola Counties 12”-8; 
Lake County 12”-6). Bream (5”-30; Gadsden 
and Leon Counties 5”-20). Speckle Perch (7”"- 
30; Osceola County 8”-30; Gadsden and Leon 
Counties 7”-20). Pike (no size-30). Jack (no 
size-15). (Aggregate all game fish, 40; Gadsden 
and Leon Counties, 25.) Licenses: Res.: Hunt- 
ing, state $5.50, county of res. $1.25, county 
other than county of res. $3.25; fishing $2.25, 
not required in county of res. Nonres.: Hunt- 
ing $25.50, 10-day $10.50; fishing $5.50, 10-day 
$2.25. 


GEORGIA 


Hunting: Bear, Raccoon (no limits). Deer 
(2) Banks, Dawson, Fannin, Gilmer, Haber- 
sham, Hall, Lumpkin, Murray, Perkins, Rabun, 
Towns, Union, White, Whitfield, Marion, Schley, 
Webster, Chattahoochee, Muscogee, Stewart, 
Talbot, Jenkins, Echols, and Montgomery Coun- 
ties closed; rest ef state open until Sth. Opos- 
sum, Rabbit, Fox (no limits). Squirrel (15) 
closes 15th; Catoosa, Chattooga, Dade, Dawson, 
Fannin, Gilmer, Gordon, Habersham, Lumpkin, 
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Murray, Pickens, Rabun, Stephens, Towns, 
Union, Walker, White, and Whitfield Counties 
closed entire month. Quail (15). Turkey (2). 
Fishing: Game fish, except trout (no limits). 
Note: Fishing in trout streams in designated 
counties closed; all other waters open entire 
month. Licenses: Res.: Hunting, state $3.25, 
county of res. $1; fishing $1.25, not required for 
fishing in county of residence with natural bait. 
Nonres.: Hunting, state $12.50, county of issue 
$5; fishing $5.25. 


IDAHO 


Hunting: Bear (1) Benewah, Bonner, Bound- 
ary, Clearwater, Kootenai, Latah, Lewis, and 
Shoshone Counties closed. Fishing: Whitefish 
(no size-50 lb.) Bass (6”) Jefferson County 
closed, Catfish (no size) (aggregate 25 or 15 lb. 
and 1 fish). Sturgeon (no limits). Perch (no 
size-35) Magic Reservoir and its outlet down to 
second diversion dam and part of Snake River 
closed. Salmon (no size-2 in designated wa- 
ters). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $2. 
Nonres.: Hunting and fishing $50; fishing $5, 
10-day $2. 


ILLINOIS 


Hunting: Rabbit (10) closes 15th. Raccoon, 
Opossum (no limits) Northern Zone open en- 
tire month, Central and Southern Zones close 
15th. Fishing: Rock Bass, Crappie (5”-15), 
White Bass (7”-15), Yellow Bass, Bluegill, 
Sunfish (no size-15) (aggregate 25). Buffalo, 
Carp, Bullhead, Perch, Catfish, Spoonbill Cat, 
Sheepshead, Blackfin, Chub, Herring, Longjaw 
(no limits). Lake Trout (1% lb.-none). White- 
fish (2 lb.-none). Pickerel (16”), Pike (12”), 
Black Bass (10”) (aggregate 10). Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting $1.50, fishing 75 cents. Nonres.: 
Hunting $15, fishing $3. 


INDIANA 


Hunting: Gray Fox, Woodchuck, Red Fox, 
Raccoon, Opossum (no limits). Rabbit (10) 
closes 10th. Fishing: Carp, Gar, Dogfish, Sucker, 
Catfish (no limits). Bluegill, Red-eared Sunfish, 
Crappie, Rock Bass (5”-aggregate 25). Silver, 
Yellow, Black, Kentucky, White, or Striped 
Bass (10”-aggregate 6). Pike Perch (10”-6). 
Pike or Pickerel (no size-6). Yellow Perch (no 
limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing 
$1.50. Nonres.: Hunting and fishing $15.50; fish- 
ing only $2.25, 14-day $1. 


IOWA 


Hunting: Cottontail and Jack Rabbit (10). 
Fishing: Sheepshead, Carp, Buffalo, Quillback, 
Gar, Dogfish (no limits). Bullhead (no size- 
25; Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and Lee 
County, no limits). Sucker, Red Horse (no 
size-15; Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and 
Lee County, no limits). In Mississippi and 
Missouri Rivers and inland waters of Lee Coun- 
ty only: Perch, Crappie, Yellow, and Silver Bass 
(7"=15); Catfish (12”-15); Northern Pike (15’- 
15); Wall-eyed Pike (13”-8); Black Bass (10”- 
5); Warmouth and Rock Bass, Sunfish, Blue 
gill (5”-15); Rock Sturgeon, Paddlefish (5 lb.- 
15); Sand Sturgeon (1 Ib.-none). In inland wa- 
ters, except those of Lee County, aggregate 
daily catch of all fish on which there is a close 
season and a daily catch limit, 25. In Missis- 
sippi and Missouri Rivers and Lee County ag- 
gregate possession limit on all fish on which 
there is a daily catch limit, 30. Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting $1, fishing $1. Nonres.: Hunting $15; 
fishing $3, 6-day $1.50. 


KANSAS 


Hunting: Coyote, Rabbit (no limits). Fox 
Squirrel (no limit) open on Ist only. Fishing: 
Black, Kentucky, or Spotted Bass, Drum Perch 
(10”). Crappie (7”). Channel Catfish (12”). 
Yellow Perch, Bluegill (6”). (Aggregate all 
game fish, 15; in state lakes, 10.) Licenses: 
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Seasons, Bag Limits, and License Fees 


12); In presenting this comprehensive monthly digest of fish and game 

_ laws, compiled by Arthur Grahame from official sources and covering 

Bass, Jack Salmon, the facts you need to know when planning trips, we have made every 

Sgr Wi age Plion effort to insure accuracy. Space limitations, however, prevent listing 

fishing $2.50, 7-day $1. local exceptions to general laws; so you are urged to consult state or 
local authorities before taking either game or fish. 

LOUISIANA Size and daily catch, or bag limits, are given in parentheses after 


names of species. 


Hunting 


Raccoon 





its 
Fishing: 
Crappie 


Striped Ba 





Hunting: Hare, Rabbit 
Partridge 12 Squirrel , 
pen until 15th. Deer (1), Bear 

ly. Fishing Black Bass 
Bass, White Bass, Crappie y 
1 Licenses: Res.: Hunting $ 
Nonres Hunting $15, 4-day 


ne Bullhead Size ) Wa ( River below Boulder Dam $2 
Pike, Sauger, Great Northern Pike g 
Muskellunge (1 e-2). Crappie (no siz NEW HAMPSHIRE 
MAINE Note: Fish-house season open for hy , 


nickerel (no spearing for pickerel), cart ; Hunt Hare Rabbit (5) (aggregate 5) 

Hunting: Bobcat, Loupcervier, Canada Lynx buffa red rse eepshea icker, e€ t I Y vy Perch (no size-10 | but not 

no limits Hare, Rabbit 4 Raccoon 0 gar 5 tefish. a tullibese License } tha } f Pickerel (12°-10 Ib. and 1 
Fishing: Ice fishing is permitted, under varying Sn game $1, fishing 5 ents. Nonre Sn waters open entire year) Lakes 








unty regulations, for designated species of game $ fis g $3 aI ind wife §$ W é ‘ Massabesic, Squam, Winnis- 
fish. Write t Dept. of Inlar Fisheries Wentworth, and certain designated 
Game, Augusta, for booklet of inland ice-fis i list of which may be obtained 
laws. Licenses: Res Hunting $1.15, fishing MISSISSIPPI f I and Game Dept., C »rd—open 
i $1.15. Nonres Hunting, all game $15.15, small Hunting 
game $5.15; fishing $5.15, 15-day $3.15. Onoasns san Shoaib | r (1 few < t I t Big Diamond and Big Greenough 
: f i St $01 Lake 12 2 Shad, White- 


MARYLAND month. Fishing: Black Bass (10”-2 Crappie fish, I size-aggregate 12). Note: Ice- 


e trout, perch, shad, whitefish, 





Ouail (12 Rabbit (1 Ra ent rest of state closes 16th. Lake 


Hunting: Raccoon, Opossum (no_ limits Feh Licenses: Res.: Hunting, state $3 é isk permitted except in desig 
t . : : > 

? Fishing: N fresh-water fishing In tidewater : ty $1.25: fishir $1.25. family lice e § ated wat Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fish- 
F only; Black Bass (10”-2( Taylor (bluefish Nonre All ame $25.25. sma game $1 ing $ N é Hunting and fishing $15.15; 
(8"-—none Licenses: Res Hunting, state $5.25, 7d: = rar y $5.25 fishing $ f g $ iy $1.50 


county of res. $1.25. Nonres Hunting $15.50. 





Licen 


se not required for fishing in tidewater. MISSOUR NEW JERSEY 
MASSACHUSETTS _ Hunting: Rabbit, Woodchuck, Opossun Hunting: 1 n (15) open until 15th. Fish- 


license Res Hunting only $ ng S é Bass (rockfish) (18”-none Pike, 
Hunting: Hare 2 Rabbit (5—Nantucket con. Of I e-Perch (14”-25 in en waters; in 
County 3 Fishing: Yellow Perch, Horned Pout f i f €, aggregate 10 of Pike and 


no size-3 Great Northern Pike, Muscal- MONTANA I P f Pike and Pickerel Note 


nge (15”—none Pickerel 1 Pike Perch ) A r and Bay and tidewater tribu- 





12”-5 White Perch, inlar waters (7”=-15 Hunting: Mounta Lion, Lynx, Bobcat, W t ‘ tire month; all other waters open 
Black Bass (10”-€ License Res Hunting verine, Wolf, Coyote (no limits). Elk (1 ‘ y t Licenses: Res.: Hunting and 
i fishing $3.25; hunting only $2; fishing only i a fe esignated areas nly; nsult Fis f g $ inting nly $2.10: fishing only 
$2. Nonres H and f g $15.25 h and Game Comm s10r Helena, when pla : 2 N Hunting and fis g $10.50; 
g only $1 ng only $5.25. trip. Bear (1) parts of Flathead, Mis f y $5.50, required for fresh water, 





Powell Counties sed. Fishing: All ga f inla t waters, and the Delaware River 

Hunting: Coyote, Wolf, Lynx, Bobcat, Fox, Yellow Per Ring Perch, and Bullhead 
Opossum, W ichuck, Red Squirrel (no limits). 7 Note There are merous | al exce Hunt Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote (no 
Cottontail Rabbit, Snowshoe Hare aggregate t S: t It thorities. Licenses: Re Big t r é Res.: Hunting $4.50, big 


Zone 3 closed. Bear (1) in designated coun- game $1: game birds and fishing $ N ‘ é $3. Nonres.: Hunting $30.25; big 
ties only. Fishing: Season closed in trout lakes Big game $3 fishing $5, 10-day $2 Li é § y $ 
and trout streams; all other waters open entire not required for predators 


m nth Northern Pike 14" ) Muskellunge NEW YORK 
30”—none Mackinaw or Lake Trout (no size- NEBRASKA 


Whitefish (no size-—7 White Bass (7”~-10 Hunt! Cottontail Rabbit (6; Chautauqua 
Rock Bass, Cal Bass, Crappie, Yellow Perch, Hunting Rabbit ) Raccoon (2 oO ( tv 4 e County open on Ist only; Rock- 
Bluegill, Sunfish 6”), Warmouth Bass (no 3 Fishing: Perch (t size-—25). Carp, Bufta : ( ‘ ntil 15th; Madison and 
size aggregate 25 Pike-Perch (wall-eyed Sucker n limits Licenses Res Hunting Wy ( inties and Long Island closed; rest 
pike) (14"°-5; in Great Lakes and their con- $1.10, fishing $1.10, hunting and fishing $1.¢ f stat é entire month. Varying Hare (3) 
necting waters 14”-10 Buffal Bullhead, Carp, Nonres Hunting $10.10 or fee charge nonre g I and Chautauqua, Yates, Wyoming, 
Catfish, Garfish, Cisco, Dogfish, Herring, Law- in applicant's state; fishing $2.10 or fee char Li gst Niagara, Tompkins, Chemung, Cat- 
yer, Mullet, Pilotfish, Red Horse, Sauger, Shad, nonres. in applicant's state. taraug Madi Allegany, Erie, and Chenango 
Sheepshead, Smelt, Sucker (n limits Perch ( t ed Aggregate Cottontail Rabbit 
in Les Cheneaux Channels of Lake Huron, 6”- NEVADA , I mit) open 
25; in Great Lakes and their connecting waters, t t Fishing Striped Bass ‘-none). 
6”-50; special limits in other designated wa- Hunting: Wildcat, Bobcat, Lynx, Wolf, W B i, Crappie, Calico Bass (no limits ex- 
ters). Licenses Res.: Deer and bear $2.25; verine Coyote, Squirrel, Rac« t aI S ‘ t ; egulations Lake Trout, in Lakes 
small game $1; fi f 1 Nonres.: Deer and ar Re Fox t limits Fishing Se I Ontario only (no limits Pickerel, 
bear $25; small nes 1 and 2, $5, Zone closed on all game fish with following exces Pike, Pike I 12”-no limit in waters open 
3, $15; fishing $2, l 5 Valker Lake Mineral County Lal t ting in other waters Note: Lake 
Mead and the Colorad River below B ‘ G ge ‘ for pike-perch fishing. Blue Pike- 
MINNESOTA Dan and catfis nly in Churchill (¢ t Perc Lake Erie and Ontario and in 
open entire month. Trout (1 ze-1 Catf Niag ] y (no limits). Great Northern 
Hunting: Cottontail Rabbit, Snowshoe Hare no size All other game fish (1 ze I Pike wrence River (20”-10). Short- 
(no limits Fishing Lake Trout or Land- yr 25 fish Note: Special regulations for Lake ed Sturs d none). Lake and Sea Stur- 
locked Salmon (no size—5 Yellow Perch, Cat- Mead. License Res Hunting $2.5( fishing PF ! ; ‘ Sauger, Yellow Perch (no 
fish, Carp, Dogfish, Red Horse, Sucker, Sheeps- $1.5 Nonres.: Hunting $10, fishing $3. Spe l ] t Whitefish (in Lake Erie 134 lb.-none; 
head (no limits Whitefish (16”—none Buffalo nonre 15-day fishing permit for Lake Mead Continued on page 67) 
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Handling 


ESPITE the fact that there isn’t one 
handgunner in a thousand who can 
shoot well with the big .45 auto- 
matic, it is a very popular gun. I 

wish I knew why that is true. It’s a rare 
shooter who doesn’t try someone else’s 
shotgun or rifle at least a few shots be- 
fore he buys a like model. So it would 
seem that those fellows who sink a lot 
of money in a .45 government pistol have 
shot ’em beforehand, and know very well 
they cannot hit a claybank with them. 
Just the same the sale of .45 self-loaders 
continues to boom. The only way I can 
account for it is to rate the .45 according 
to Hollywood—it has glamour. 

It is a fact that the big pistol does 
impress the user with its deadliness. 
You can shuck a lot of shots out of the 
Model 1911 in a mighty short space, it 
packs a knock-’em-down wal- 
lop, and, despite the tales of the 
old-timers who would malign 
the gun as a newfangled con- 
traption, it rarely if ever jams. 
As a dependable, sturdy, and 
guaranteed-to-shoot hand arm, 
the .45 rates mighty near tops 
in the service-gun field. But as 
a target arm it is a flop. With 
standard Frankford Arsenal am- 
munition it will kick 14 in. high 
at 50 yd. And if you've always 
shot the .38, chances are your 
grip is pretty lax. Then when 
you use the .45 you'll be lucky if 
it doesn't kick 20 in. high. How 
in heck can a fellow hit the X- 
ring with a gun that kicks like 
that? Sometimes I think all 
45's should be ruled off the 
course simply because they are 
a source of headache to the 
poor cusses who try to do ef- 
fective target work with them. 

The .45’s now in circulation 
represent the most puzzling conglomera- 
tion of guns, all bearing the same model 
number, of any firearm ever manufac- 
tured. I have seen some that dated back 
to the days when the pistol had no ham- 
mer spur, but employed a sort of rounded 
cocker; have seen others made by Rem- 
ington, by Westinghouse Electric, and 
by Rock Island Armory, and I wouldn't 
be a bit surprised to see one turn up, one 
of these days, with “Ford Motor Co.” 
stamped on it. 

The three other guns were turned out 
during 1917-18 and were made to shoot 
not particularly straight, you under- 
stand, but simply to make a noise and 
get the bullet started out in the direction 
of the enemy. Tolerances in them are 
simply terrific, but I'll say this much for 
the Remingtons and the Westinghouse 
Electrics: They'll always fire! 

The erroneous notion exists that if you 
put a new barrel on one of these ware 
time relics it will shoot as well as the 
latest National Match model. As a conse- 
quence, a handgunner will pick up an 
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the .45 Automatic 


old gun cheaply, invest $4.50 in a new 
tube, and feel that he has a shooting 
iron as good as the best. Banish the 
thought! True, it will shoot better, but 
not nearly good enough for target work 
or small-game killing. Let us consider 
for a moment just what is necessary to 
produce a good-shooting .45. 

The barrel is held inside the slide 
very loosely. Fact is, everything about 
the big automatic is loosely put together. 
That’s one of its virtues to the military. 
Since parts must be interchangeable 
there is need for great tolerances every- 
where. But to get back to our barrel; in 
the rear it is anchored by a pin known 
as the slide stop, at the front held in 
place by the barrel bushing. When the 
gun fires the slide is retracted. When 
this happens, the barrel is jerked down- 


Me? 
fo 





Left: Be sure to work the stock of the automatic back into your 
hand, resting it between thumb and first finger. Right: the last 
three fingers hold the gun, pulling its stock toward the shooter 


ward, disengaging from the lugs in the 
top of the slide. With the return of the 
slide to its forward position the barrel is 
crowded into the lugs again. And right 
there is where the old automatic—and 
a lot of new ones—loses its accuracy. Un- 
less the gun is closely fitted to make the 
barrel return to the same position each 
time, the gun simply will not perform 
consistently. The grooves in the top of 
the slide and the lugs on the barrel 
must snuggle together in perfect union. 
The barrel link, tied on one end to the 
slide-stop pin and hooked at the other 
to the barrel, must be of a length as 
to crowd the tube into the selfsame posi- 
tion each time. If it does not, the gun 
will shoot all over a 30-in. circle at 50 yd. 
Of lesser importance is the support of 
the barrel at the forward end. Just off- 
hand, you'd think that the most impor- 
tant support would be the front end of 
the barrel—after all, that is where the 
bullet gets its final direction. However, 
experiments indicate that the standard 
barrel bushing affords a good-enough fit 





to give fine accuracy there, at least. 

To make a .45 pistol shoot (and it does 
not matter whether it is an old piece or 
a brand-new weapon), you must elimi- 
nate all unnecessary play at the back 
end; must achieve a perfect fit between 
lugs and grooves, between slide-stop pin 
and link, and between the link and the 
barrel. When that has been done the 
accuracy of your .45 will have been 
stepped up anywhere from 15 to 60 per- 
cent. This refit job is not for the average 
amateur gun worker; it should be at- 
tended to by a handgun specialist of 
reputation. And while your gun is at 
the gunsmith’s being tuned up, you may 
as well finish the job. Ask him to im- 
prove the trigger pull. Pulls are invari- 
ably bad—fact is, they run from bad to 
awful. The smith can hone and refit the 
sear until you have a pull 
that would do credit to a fine 
.22 single-shot. What's equal- 
ly important, he can installa 
trigger stop. This is a sim- 
ple device that instantly 
halts the trigger as soon as 
the sear “breaks.” It is vi- 
tally important, for any ex- 
cess movement of the trigger 
flips the gun, and shots won't 
go to call. One expert slips 
a shoe over the trigger to 
achieve his trigger stop. This 
is a good system because the 
shoe broadens the bearing 
surface of the trigger and, in 
effect, produces a softer pull: 
the finger has more trigger 
to press against, more force 
can be exerted, and thus the 
pull seems lighter. 

An adjustable sight one 
movable for elevation and 
windage—has never been in- 
vented that will withstand 
the pounding dished out by the big .45. 
For that reason, do not go to any expense 
to get an adjustable rear sight for your 
.45. All you need is a rear notch of the 
Patridge shape and a front sight 1/10 in 
in width and of the ramp type. The rear 
sight should be at least \% in. higher than 
the standard rear, and the front post 
should be equally high. The extra height 
eliminates glare and heat radiation, a 
bad fault of the .45 with the regular low- 
position sights. The fact that you have 
built up your front and rear sights by 
1g in. does not mean they'll be in the 
way or any less handy. You'll find, when 
shooting in hot weather or making a 
quick shot, that the upstanding sights 
are a distinct advantage. 

If you are quite serious about your .45 
shooting, you'll need a pair of made-to- 
measure stocks. They are really very 
much worth while and will unquestion- 
ably improve your scores a few points. 
The main advantage of custom-turned 
grips is the elimination of recoil—the 

(Continued on page 51) 
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é ... especially when it comes to Christmas ... treating friends royally—at Christmas 

re giving. We can’t think of a better way for you to - time and always. Youll do your guests proud by 
express vour man-to-man generosity than by giving serving Paul Jones. It’s a full-flavored whiskey— 

“A Gentleman’s Whiskey”—Paul Jones! It has the and it’s all whiskey, every drop. Yet Paul Jones 

dry (not sweet) tang folks like so much. In fact, won't cost nearly as much as vou might think. For 

i they like it so much that Paul Jones is five times as though it’s expensive-tastir t’s no longer expensive 


popula today as it was less than two years ago! am price, 





TODAY TRY 


‘IT’S DRY... AND WHAT A BUY!” 
A GENTLEMAN S WHISKEY SINCE 1865 





A blend oJ straight whiskies—90 proof. Frank- 
fort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville & Baltimore 


NOW FIVE TIMES AS POPULAR AS BEFORE 














Learn at Home to 


irds and Animals 


SPORTSMEN: Double your hanting 
and fishing pieasure. v though y 

MILL LESS you'l! have ORE FUN when 
you SAVE and MOUNT your trophies in 
LIFE LIKE poses. It's EASY to learn, 
by mail, in your spare time. Our old 


reliable school has taught over 200,000) “gra, > j 
students. You can learn, too. No experi oi ~ a 

ence necessary. Investigate. Write for g<* 7 | 
FREE BOOK. qe‘ 
AMAZING FUN—BIG PROFITS 


NO WILD GAME is needed for CRAFT and 
NOVELTY Taxidermy. You can learn to mount 
common and domestic animats in interesting 
humorous groups and to make USEFUL ARTI- 
CLES—lamps, ash crags. gun racks, book-ends, 
etc. A load of fun for you and they sel! readily, 
offering real CASH PROFITS for spare time. 


“ TANNING TAUGHT, ALSO 








Tanning and Taxidermy — both in the same 
course. Tan your own hides—make REAL har- 
ness leather, sole, lace and buck. Also learn to 
tan furs and hides with the hair on for rugs and 
robes. There's splendid profit in doing tanning for 
others. A big opportunity! The free book tells 
about Taxidermy—HOW YOU can learn quickly. 


te FREE-.;. BOOK 


aa Beautiful Pictures 


You WILL Line THIS BOOK. 
Tt telle ot ab out Taxidermy an hrome Tan- 
1 tting RE 
UN ont ut f this FASCINATING i HOBBY that you 
a NOW learn ld OME ; ur spare time. It 
may lead you int« aoe inter ey app 
ation of — and 
financial pr m INVESTIGATE. 
booklet t today. State your ag 
N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 


3141 Elwood Building, Omaha, Neb. 
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If You 
Like 


You should be a regular 
THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, 
world-wide authority on firearms of 
all kinds Largest circulation of 
any magazine, exclusively about 
guns, ammunition, shooting and 
hunting accessories. 
Published monthly 
voted entirely to modern and his- 
torical firearms; gun remodeling; 
experimental reloading; amateur 
gunsmithing; advance information 
on all new rifles, revolvers, shot- 
guns, sights, scopes, shooting and 
hunting equipment of all kinds. Also 
the latest information on all anti- 
gun legislation! 


No fiction. De- 


Send 6c in stamps for sample copy. 


National Rifle Association 
1603 Rhode Island Ave., Washington, D. C. 
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New models A, D & E, with longer 











grip, adj. rear sight & shde lock, $28.65, 
$55.35, $40.40. Orig. models B & C, $22. All for 
22 cahber rimfire Send for folder 
HIGH STANDARD MFG. CO. 173 Foote St. New Haven. Conn. 


60 POWER TELESCOPE $2.19 


VARIABLE EYEPIECE 20X-40X-60X 
3 different magni- 


N E Ww ! Three telescopes in one | 
fications. 20) power for u tra bright images with | 
o 






40 and 60 power for extra long range. Guaranteed 
bring distant objects, 
events, ships, moon, 
ete 60 times 
as close 


sports 


people, 
stars, 










Me rst powe rful 


made for anywhere near the 





money. « te es to 1 ft. in length Multipt 
jens system mm jective lens sections. Can 

be used a comm i 4 ns a An nerican made 
ment guarantees i V ay Only $2.19 


Prompt _ ship 
_BROWNSCOPE Cco., Dept. 21, Sw. Ben New York, N.Y. 


] GENUINE U.S. BARGAINS 


©. D. WOOL BLANKETS (USED) . $2.19 
MCCLELLAN SADDLES (USED). 5.95 
U. S. 45/70 RIFLES (USED). . . 4.25 
GAS MASK BAGS (NEW) .. . .89 
Thousands of Other Bargains in Military, Outdoor 
& Sport Goods for Hunter, Farmer,Scout Sénd 10¢ 
| for 32 pad catalog returned with first order. 


nd N SUPPLY CO. 
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Getting the Range 


Continued from 


ring enables 
of choke 


since turning a knurled 
the user to vary the degree 
right in the device. 

Armed with a pump or automatic 
fitted with one of these gadgets, a gun- 
ner ought to be able to learn just about 
how much choke he should use for dif- 
ferent kinds of hunting. If he goes 
quail shooting and finds himself missing 


the close ones, he can try more-open 
patterns. If the doves or ducks are com- 
ing over high and wide he can go to 
more choke. Anyway, if he tries a 
more open pattern and discovers he is 
hitting instead of missing, he can bet 


that for most of his hunting life he has 
been undergunned by being overgunned. 


The day may come when almost all 
single-barrel shotguns will be so 
equipped. Surely they make a gun a 
much more useful weapon. None of 
them improves the looks of a piece—at 


first, anyway—but one soon grows used 
to their appearance. 

Just a word in case some reader wraps 
up Old Betsy and sends her off to have 
one of these devices put on. Have her 


cut off short—to about’ twenty-five 
inches for the Cutts or the Weaver and 
about twenty-six for the Poly-Choke. 


The gun will be just as efficient and far 
handier. The other day I saw a pump 
with a thirty-inch barrel to which was 
added a Cutts with a full-choke tube. 
The darned thing handled like a vault- 
ing pole and a quail could be in the next 
county before a man could get on it. 


REPORT ON 
BUCKSHOT 


@Like most Westerners, I have done 
some plain and fancy looking down my 
nose at the hunters in various Eastern 
and Southern states who shoot at deer 
with buckshot. Without knowing any- 
thing about it, I was convinced it was 
a barbarous custom. I even read once 
where one of my fellow toilers in the 
gun-writing vineyard got himself some 
buckshot, and blazed away at a deer 
target all day long without putting 
enough shot into it to make a live deer 
twitch his eyebrows in annoyance. That 
particular essay confirmed my gloomiest 
suspicions about buckshot hunters. 

Not long ago, having read and pon- 
dered over a piece by Archibald Rut- 
ledge in OvwtTpoor Lire on the use of 
buckshot, I thought I'd try the stuff out. 
I acquired a box of Winchester Super 
Speed No. 3 buck and another of the 
same size in Remington Nitro Express, 
a 20-gauge double, drew up a life-size 
deer target, and hied out to the range. 

The buckshot fanciers are right and 
the rifle nuts wrong. I want to go on 
record as taking back my bad thoughts. 
At fifty yards, every pattern I shot 
would have knocked a buck for a couple 
of loops. At seventy-five, I'd bet on kills 
or very bad wounds. At 100 yards, buck- 
shot would be overmatched, I think, as 
those round pellets have lost much of 
their velocity. However, even at that 
distance I wouldn't want anyone shoot- 
ing at me. 

At fifty yards, the poorest pattern put 
five shot in the buck, the best nine. The 
average was seven. At 100 yards, the 
poorest pattern put two shot in the buck, 
and the best seven. At that distance, by 
the way, I had to hold a foot high to 
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center the pattern. As far as killing 
power goes between seventy-five and 100 
yards, I’m not going to guess. There’s a 
certain coyote around here who doesn’t 


know it but who is going to be the sub- 
ject of an experiment. If I don’t get 
him with some No. 3 buck, I'll at least 


burn the seat of his pants. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
HIGHER CRITICISM 


® The motion-picture companies hire ex- 
perts to see that the hero inks the 
villain with the proper kind of gun. 
This magazine had a little piece about 
such a man last August. But the next 
time the movie people make a hunting 
picture they ought also to hire as tech- 
nical adviser some guy who has once 
been hunting. 

The boys dragged me off the other 


night to see an opus called “Safari.” It 
was enough to make a flesh 
crawl. The rifles were authentic enough. 
Among the props were a big double 
rifle, a good-looking sporting se ingfield, 
if I remember right, and a Mauser with 


hunter’s 


a big German 4X ‘scope on German 
mounts. I once owned its twin. 

But the way they used those rifles 
would get any hunter down. For one 
thing, they showed the heroine and the 
villain shooting crocodiles from a river 


boat. The villain shot the Springfield, 
and, rat that he was, he let the heroine 
Madeleine Carroll, get pushed around by 


that .450 or .470 double, whichever it was. 
To show that Douglas Fairbanks Jr., the 
hero, was familiar with weapons, he 
carried his rifle like a walking stick, 
pointing it at himself and at everyone 
else, when it was presumably loaded. 

The villain said of a shot he had made 
at a leopard: “Oh, it was a very long 
shot, at least 100 meters.” Down my 
way, a shot at a little more than 100 
yards—its equivalent roughly—is a 
darned short shot. 

They went lion hunting, saw the king 
of beasts about fifty yards away. What 
did the villain—who, according to the 
plot was a skilled hunter—do but stop 
and make an adjustment on the eleva- 
tion dial of his ‘scope. In the first 
place, a skilled big-game hunter holds 
high at longer elevations. In the second, 
for a fifty or 100-yard shot no change 
at all in the ’scope setting would be nec- 
essary. 

Anyway he shot the critter, wounded 


iberate- 


it. Then quoth the hero, “You del 


ly shot that lion behind the shoulder in- 
stead of behind the ear so you would 
merely wound him and I would get 
mauled!” 

The poor hero did get mauled too, but 
he won the babe thereby, so he shouldn't 


minded. 

people don’t go around shooting 
behind the ear in the first place, 
and in the second, a shot behind the 
shoulder with any suitable rifle is a 
very deadly shot. Even if the lion had 
survived a shot there, the hero could 
have smoked a few cigarettes and then 
have gone into the thicket and dragged 
the lion out by the tail. If the purpose 
was merely to wound the lion and still 
leave him full of fight, the villain should 
have shot him in the guts. But maybe 
the movies were too refined to say guts 
and said shoulder instead. 


have 
But 
lions 
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Handling the .45 Automatic 


Continued from page 48 


stocks do not decrease the kick, but they 
io distribute the blow so that the hand 
does not suffer so much. The special 
stocks for the .45 should be made quite 
full on the right side to fill out the palm 

f the hand, should cover the front strap 

order to bring up the muzzle of the 
un, and should include a thumb shelf. 
\ well-fitting pair of grips enable the 
unner to hold the weapon with 
train and more steadiness. But though 
lmost mandatory for the target gunner, 

doubt if the casual knockabout shooter 
eds a pair of specially carved stocks. 

There is quite a mystery as to the 
roper training methods with the .45 
utomatic. The best way to learn to 
hoot the big gun, after it is returned 
from the tune-up man, is to clean it 

refully, oil it diligently—and then stow 

away on the shelf! Commence prac- 
icing with the Colt Service Model Ace, 

r if you don’t have this gun, use the .22 
iliber conversion unit on your regular 
15 receiver. The Service Model Ace and 
the conversion unit utilize the .22 Long 
Rifle cartridge, but develop several times 
ts ordinary recoil. 

By doing all your practicing with the 
Service Model Ace, or with the conver- 
ion unit attached to your regular .45 
receiver, you get the feel and hang of the 
15. You grow accustomed to the trigger 
pull, to the sights, and learn to hold 
the gun steady. The fact that the recoil 
is fairly heavy also is a help once you 
switch over to the hard-kicking .45 hull. 


less 


Fire the Ace for at least 3 months be 
fore touching the .45. Shoot it fifty shots 
every other day, and if you are a target 
man, follow this regimen: 20 shots at 50 
yd., slow fire, 20 shots at 25 yd., rapid fire, 
and 10 shots at 25 yd., timed fire. If you 
aren’t a target man, carry the Ace with 
you into the field and shoot your box 
of cartridges before you come back. 

Never hold either the Service Ace o1 
the .45 loosely. Practice gripping the 
gun. The .45, as I've said, rises 14 in. at 
50 yd. If you make it a habit to hold 
the gun with a strong grasp, the ris¢ 
will always be constant. If, however 
you adopt a weak sort of grip, your gun 
will shoot all over the lot 

In taking hold of the .45 be sure to 
work it back into your hand where it 
should be. The contact between the 
backstrap and the palm of the hand 
should be firm; a checkered or grooved 
backstrap insures no slipping. Rest the 
gun directly between thumb and first 
finger, and crowd the web of the hand 
into the top of the grip safety. If the 
hammer pinches you when you shove 
your hand into the top of the safety 
horn, file off a part of its spur. 

The .45 pistol is held by the last three 
fingers. These fingers pull the gun to 
ward the shooter. The front strap should 
be checkered or grooved so that when 
the fingers commence this in-a-line back 
ward pressure they do not slip. The 
finger tips are pressed against the off 
stock but this pressure should not be 

















particularly heavy; if it is, the gun will 
be flipped to the left at the time the 
explosion occurs. When the gunner can 
achieve this “pincer” grip (that is, hold- 
ing the pistol by the rearward pressure 
of the fingers on the front strap, press- 
ing the gun all the time into the fork 
of the hand) he will shoot well. With this 
grip the pressure points are in a direct 
line with the axis of the bore. Side 
eliminated—and that is 
necessary. 

arm is tensed somewhat 
recoil and to return the 
target more quickly. It re- 
quires practice and lots of it to stiffen 
the arm and tighten the hand, and still 
hold the gun steady. It is very natural 


pressures are 
what is vitally 

The whole 
to overcome 


gun to the 


to find that when you grip the gun 
tightly, you cannot force the trigger 
finger to move smoothly. That simply 
indicates that more snapping practice 
and shooting must be done. 

Try the new reduced-recoil ammuni- 


tion loaded by all the companies. This 
stuff is much milder, and very probably 
more accurate, than service cartridges. 
The instant you can eliminate some of 
the r’aring-up tendencies of the .45 you'll 
shoot it bette 
There is reason to believe that 
see a lot of shooting with the service 
pistol these next 12 months. Practically 
every branch of our military is armed 
with the gun. In addition it is reasonable 
to think that parachutists, pilots, motor- 
cyclists, truck drivers, and tank men 
will pack the big auto. It is to be re- 
gretted that we do not have more quali- 
fied instructors, shooting men who 
really understand it, to teach others to 
shoot the .45 automatic with better-than- 
average accuracy.—Chas. Askins. 
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MARLIN’S APOLOGY 
WITH THANKS TO THE SPORTSMEN OF AMERICA 
M**" sportsmen will not be able to get of operations to insure safety, reliability, 
their Marlin guns this year. Our pro- accuracy and long life. 

duction for 1940—with the exception of a Marlin designers have been perfecting 
few .410 shotguns—is sold out. For some some sensational new guns for 1941. The 
time we have had the unhappy task of current popular Marlin models will be im- 
declining orders. Despite extra time and proved. Famous Marlin .22’s will offer far 
pressure on production, we have simply more value next year. The plant has been 
been unable to make as many rifles and expanded somewhat, new machinery has 
shotguns as you have ordered. been requisitioned and we plan to deliver 

For this condition we offer you our every single Marlin whichis orderedin1941. 
apology. We appreciate the grand recep- Please accept our sincere thanks for your 
tion you have given to the 1940 Marlin confidence and your business. 
line. ja 

Making a Marlin gun is not a job which 
con be rushed through. Gunmaking is pre- a saaadtnen 
cision manufacture—with many hundreds THE MARLIN FIREARMS COMPANY, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
MESSAGE TO THE TRADE FROM ROGER KENNA, GEN. SALES MGR. 
When we set up the production schedule of Marlin guns for eration in 1941...with sensational new models and impor- 
1940 we frankly gambled on a good year. Sales have greatly tant improvements in the entire Marlin line. If you would 
exceeded our expectations,and we deeply regret the present like a'pre-view'copy of our 1941 catalog,just drop meacard 
necessity of declining orders. You will have our fullest coop- and I will reserve one for you. Roger Kenna, Gen. Sales Mar. 
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vebird Over the Meadow 


(Continued from page 19) 


the whole blamed—hey, look!” He 
pointed westward. For a moment I could 
see nothing. Then, I discerned a waver- 
ing line above the inland hills, coming 
toward us. Ducks. Hundreds of them! 
On they came, two gunshots up. We 
crouched low in the blind, more from 
instinct than from hope, for those 
birds were traveling with airliner deter- 
mination. The vanguard passed directly 
over us, and we could hear the swift, 
pulsating whisper of their wings 
through the air. 
Raft after raft of the birds went over, 
At last two of the ducks, 
lower than their companions, 
deigned to notice our de- 
coys. They broke off from 
the main body of their flock, 
circled widely, and came 
back, low. They passed wide 
of the decoys, however, and 
once more circled. 
“They're skittish, but I 
think they'll come in,” Mark 
whispered. And they did, re 


wish- 
wish-wish-wish-wish 


luctantly, nervously. Twice 
more they circled, but on the 
fifth inspection they made 
up their minds and came 


scaling in, wings set, feet 
outstretched. 


When they dropped below 


the level of the grass, we . 
stood up. They flared wildly, 
and crossed each other I shot too 


quickly, failing to swing smoothly with 
my bird. Mark must have done about 
the same thing, for with our second bar- 
rels, which went off almost as one, a 
duck dropped, killed in the air. I had 
stayed on the bird I first missed, rather 
than take the one that had crossed over 
to my side of the blind. Mark, however, 
had shifted, which was poor practice but 
good etiquette. Thus, we had both con- 
nected with the same bird with our sec- 
ond barrels. 

“For a pair of supposedly experienced 
duck shooters, we sure plumbered that 
one,” said Mark, as he watched the un- 
harmed ducks grow small down the 
channel. Then I waded out and picked 
up the bird we had killed. It was a fine 
specimen of the black duck, a heavy, 
northern redleg. 

“Plumber or no,” I told him, coming 
into the blind, “this is one damfine 
duck!” 

Briefly we debated the impulses that 
had caused us to concentrate on the 
same bird with our second barrels. It is 
obviously the best practice to pick your 
bird and stay with him if you miss with 
your first shot. It is equally obvious 
that it is only decent not to shoot at a 
bird on your partner's side of the blind. 
We could not remember when two birds 
had acted just as these two had, and 
came to the conclusion that when prac- 
tice and etiquette conflict, etiquette 
should prevail, if only on the score of 
safety. 

There were birds all over the sky 
now. Again, a large flock passed close 
over us. Behind them, a bunch of five 
followed at a considerably lower altitude. 

“Shall we try ‘em?” I whispered. 

“No,” said Mark. “If you did happen 
to catch one in your pattern, you'd only 
cripple him, and we'd never find Him. 
And that’s no way to shoot ducks!” 

He was right, of course, and I knew it. 
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The excitement of the moment, of seeing 
all those ducks streaming by overhead, 
had tempted me to make a poor sug- 
gestion. Not only is it a boorish discour- 
tesy to other gunners in the vicinity, but 
it is a shameful waste of wildlife to 
shoot at birds that are beyond the known 
effective range of your weapon. The 
occasional puff to your ego that results 
from a rare kill at long range can never 
make up for the birds you must inex- 
orably wound if you persist in this kind 
of shooting, birds that will die a slow 
and useless death in the rank grasses. 





forbearance of 


This particular ours 
proved, however, that virtue really is 
sometimes more than its own reward. 
For while we had riveted our wistful 
attention on the five ducks winging 
overhead, we had failed to keep watch 
in other directions. Suddenly Mark 
gripped my arm so hard it hurt. 

“Don’t move a muscle,” he barely whis- 
pered. 

We were flat on our backs. Presently, 
I could hear the sound of wings out over 
the decoys. Then a soft quacking, and a 
moment later Mark said “Now!” 

We struggled to a sitting position. I 
saw three birds flare up over the decoys. 
Mark shot first, for I was determined 
to take my time and swing properly. I 
did, and my target plumped into the 
water at the report of my right barrel. 
Then I looked for the others. I could see 
only one duck in the air, and before I 
could get on him, Mark’s gun roared a 
second time. The bird slanted down- 
ward, badly winged. I was able to give 
him the coup de grace with my left bar- 
rel just as he hit the water. Then I saw 
the third duck floating beside mine. 


ve OW that’s the way to shoot ducks,” 
Mark chortled. “Just suppose we'd 
taken a pass at those others!” 

The sun was now well up over the 
dunes at the far end of the meadows. 
There were no more ducks in sight, so 
we lit our pipes again, and settled down 
to the long, bright hours ahead. They 
were pleasant hours, if inactive. It is 
almost enough to sit in a blind on a 
sunny day, watching the gulls wheeling 
and flashing in the sun, watching the 
play of light over the meadows, against 
the dunes, and against the white houses 
of the village strung along the line of 
hills westward of the meadows. About 
9 o'clock a flock of thirty-eight geese 
went by, high overhead, their wonderful 
cries drifting earthward through the 


clear, shining air. We watched them 
grow to tiny specks in the southward 
distance, and finally fade altogether 
away, leaving the sky empty, save for 
the ubiquitous and loquacious gulls. 

Almost enough just to sit in a blind. 
But not quite. After a long while I saw 
a lone duck come winging down the 
channel. A half mile short of us he 
scaled into the meadows, and disap- 
peared below the level of the grass. I 
looked at Mark. He lay on his back, 
almost asleep in the warm sunshine 

I stood up. “We've got about an hour 
and a half before the tide 
drives us out of here,” I said. 
“I’m going crickin’.” 

“Unh,” he answered. “There 
isn't a single duck in the 
whole blamed meadows.” 

“That’s what you think. |] 
know where there’s one, and 
I’m going after him. You keep 
your eyes open, and I'll try to 
bounce him out this way.” 

I went off through the 
grass, at a wide angle to the 
place where the duck had lit. 
My object was to come on him 
so that he’d be between Mark 
and me, in the hope that if I 
missed him, or if he flushed 
too wide for a shot, he just 
might fly over the blind in his 
retreat from me. 

It was a long, slow stalk. I had to 
skirt potholes and wade across creeks. 
At last I approached the banks of the 
creek in which I thought the duck had 
lit. I crouched lower, and still lower. 
Then I squirmed the last few yards on 
my knees and elbows. I inched to the 
creek’s bank, and cautiously raised my 
head over a rock. There was nothing. I 
raised up higher, and as I did so, I heard 
the wing beats of a rising duck. He was 
too far up the creek for a shot, but I 
watched his flight with growing excite- 
ment—he was winging straight toward 
the blind, which from where I stood was 
visible only as a slightly heavier tuft of 
grass on the hummock. 


EARER and nearer to the black specks 

that were our decoys sped the duck. It 
seemed to me he must be about ove! 
them, and I had a vision of Mark flat on 
his back, sound asleep. Already sarcasm 
was forming on my tongue. But sud 
denly the bird flared off, and I saw that 
Mark was up in the blind, a tiny figure 
made distance-small. Then the duck 
hurtled into the decoys; I could see the 
splash as he hit the water. Seconds later 
the report of the shot reached me, and I 
watched Mark as he waded out to pick 
up the bird. 

“Nice shot,” I told him, when I got 
back to the blind. “But my bird, of 
course.” 

He was in too good a humor to rise to 
that bait. “Sure,” he conceded. “They're 
all yours, every duck in the bay—if you 
can shoot ’em!” 

The tide was coming in now, so we 
picked up and rowed over to a point on 
the mainland. Here we fixed a blind in 
back of a great bowlder, and slowly ate 
our lunch. Then we relaxed, and for a 
long while time stood still; we were sus- 
pended somewhere between sleep and 
consciousness in a void of pleasant sun- 

(Continued on page 
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shine and tonic air. We tried to keep 
desultory watch, but drowsiness was too 
much for us, and that’s how a lone duck 
somehow got into our decoys without 
our knowing it. 

I had got a to stretch and relight my 
pipe. Casually, I looked over the decoys. 
Then I rubbe i ‘my eyes and looked again. 
There was an extra one, and it was mov- 
ing around in a way that decoys just 
don’t move. For a second, my sleep- 
drugged brain refused to believe the evi- 
dence of my eyes. That was no decoy! 

I grabbed frantically for my gun 
When I came up with it, the duck was 
beating it down the channel. The double 
load of 6’s I sent after him only made 
him go faster, if such a thing were pos- 
sible. Mark jumped up at the reports, 
instinctively grabbing his gun. 

“Where—what?” 

I pointed down the channel. We spent 
an argumentative five minutes chiding 
each other for not keeping sharper 
vigil, before we broke down and con- 
fessed that the joke was squarely on us 
both. Then we were quiet again, but des- 
perately scanning the sky, trying to will 
ducks into our vision. Three o'clock 
came and passed. 

“Pretty near time for the birds to be 


returning,” I said. And sure enough, 
within half an hour singles and pairs 
and bunches of six to a dozen began 


winging inland from the bay, too high 
for a shot, but close enough for us to 
hear the sound of their wings. 


UITTING time approached. At al- 
© most the last legal moment a single 
dropped out of a passing flock, gave us 
one wide circle, then came planing 
straight in, long red legs outstretched to 
the water. 

“You take him,” whispered Mark. “I 
got the last one.” 

As the bird came to the outer decoys, 
I rose, gun to shoulder. Instead of flaring 
straight up, he dodged frantically side- 
ways, and began winging up the channel 
I swung with him, pulled a little ahead, 
and let him have it. It was a compara- 
tively easy shot, but I have missed a lot 
of comparatively easy shots in my life, 
and I was glad that that wasn’t one of 
them. I didn’t want to betray Mark’s 
generosity nor his confidence in me. 

We picked up and rowed back to our 
landing. It was still light when we 
dragged the skiff up the beach. Down 
the channel a huge raft of ducks, darkly 
silhouetted against the sunset, were 
winging across the meadows. They 
passed out of sight, high over the village, 
bound for some inland rendezvous. For 
minutes we stood there on the beach, 
watching the birds streaming across the 
sky. Pretty soon Nauset Light com- 
menced its nocturnal duty, a pale swing- 
ing flash in the blue dusk. 

No bag limit this day, not much of a 
kill. Not many shells fired, not much ex- 
citement. But there had been other sat- 
isfactions. Presently we would go up to 
call on Willis. There, we would live over 
again the thousand adventures we had 
shared on the meadows, and lay plans 
for future times. 

“You know,” said Mark, taking a last 
look across the meadows, “you know, 
bluebird ducking’s not so bad after all. 


Now is it? 
I had to agree with him. 
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WEAVER CHOKE 


Precision shooting—hitting the bull’s eye, knocking 
over a deer, or bringing a duck out of the clouds— 
requires precision-built equipment. Weaver Scopes 
and Chokes are proven aids to shooting accuracy. 
The Weaver-Choke, with its six interchangeable 
choke tubes, gives you a killing shotgun pattern at 
any range you choose-—less ‘kick’ and less muzzle blast. 


See the Weaver-Choke at your dealer’s; use coupon below for descriptive folder, 


the WEAVER SCOPE: :--- Favorites 
of Dhoutanda of Sportsmen. 


For years sportsmen have used Weaver 

Scopes for every kind of rifle shooting 

from big game to targets — with con- i & 
sistent success. Sturdy, accurate, light JN "By 
in weight, and quickly adjustable for  - E . 
windage and elevation. There’s a 1X +/7& 
Weaver for your shotgun, 
too, at a new low price; see 
the full Weaver line, and 
choose the model that fits : > 
your shooting needs. “> 








VEAVER FEATURES 
@ Uniform killing pat- 





terns at ALL ranges; no 
“blown” patterns; re- 
duced muzzle blast and 
recoil; any degree of 


choke. J 





























Weaver Scopes are - 
priced from $4.75 
to $36; the 1X shot- 
gun Scope with ‘'B’ 
mount is $22.50 





W. R. WEAVER CO., Dept. 6, El Paso, Texas. 
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Weaver Rifle Scope 
Weaver |X Scope for shotguns 
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RIFLE QUESTIONS 
AN SWERED 


Destructive Bullets 


Question: I have been using the 180-grain 
bullet in both open point and soft point, but I'd 
like to find something a bit less destructive and 
still a good killer. Do you think the 150-grain 
might be the answer? Or should I just get a 
gun lighter than the .30/06, say a Savage .300 or 
a 7mm.?—R. R. B., Ariz. 


Answer: In country where long, open shots 
are common I think you'd find the 150-grain 
Remington bronze point or the Winchester 150- 
grain pointed expanding to be better loads than 
the 180-grain stuff. They move fast and have a 
flatter trajectory; but I wouldn’t say that they 
shoot up less meat. The speed with which a 
bullet kills is directly proportional to the 
amount of tissue it breaks up. Having a bullet 
that will kill quickly and destroy little meat is 
like trying to have your cake and eat it. At that, 
I understand that the .220 Swift often kills very 
dead without ruining much meat, but I have had 
no personal experience with it. After all, chest 
and shoulder shots don’t destroy much meat that 
is worth eating, and that’s where I try to hit ’em. 

The .300 Savage and the 7 mm. blow up less 
meat than the .30/06, and kill just as well at 
ordinary ranges, so far as I've been able to tell. 
Witnin 200 yd. the .270 tears up a lot of meat if 
the bullet hits in the wrong place, but it sure 
kills them. But, everything considered, you'll 
find it hard to find a better all-round rifle than 
the .30/06.—J. O’C. 


Harpers Ferry Musket 


Question: I have a musket which is marked 
“Harpers Ferry 1818." It is about 5 ft. long. 
Would appreciate any information about it. Is 
it a collector's item?—R. M.C., Ill. 


Answer: That is an old army musket, caliber 
about .68. It shot a round ball (sometimes a 
round ball and three buckshot), packed in a thin 
paper tube with powder. I doubt that it is a 
collector's item since there must be many of 
them around the country. At one time they were 
made into shotguns and sold for about $3.—C. A. 


Sights for Autoloader 


Question: My new Remington Model 81 is 
an autoloading .35 caliber rifle, takedown type. 
I've been told that this arm cannot be properly 
mounted with a ‘scope, so I am wondering 
what sight I should use instead.—B. J. A., Iowa. 


Answer: There is no reason why you can’t 
mount a ‘scope on the Remington autoloader 
with any of the good side mounts—Noske, 
Grifin & Howe, or Neidner. But since the 
cartridges made for the gun are all short- 
range affairs, I'm doubtful as to the value of 
a ‘scope unless you have weak eyes. Why not 
go to your dealer and look over his stock of 
receiver and tang sights? A peep is always 
better and faster than an open sight.—J. O'C. 


Crocodile Killer 


Question: I am going on a trip which will 
take me into crocodile country and I'd like to 
take along a rifle suitable for croc shooting. 
Can you recommend one that would be accurate, 
considering the fact that the beasts have to be 
hit in eye, ear, or mouth? I prefer a lever- 
action gun, but am not sure of the efficiency of 
some I've seen.—R. S., Wash. 


Answer: Because its ammunition is to be 
had all over the world, I'd take a 7 mm. rifle. 
Bullet for ordinary use, say on deer, weighs 139 
grains, and has a muzzle velocity of 2,900 ft. 
a second, but for the crocodiles I'd take the 
175-grain slug, which will pass through a croc 
anywhere you hit him. I do not believe that 
“eye or ear” story. 

In lever action you can get the Savage cham- 
bered for the .300 cartridge and that will also 
kill crocodiles, bullets being 150 and 180 grain. 
As a matter of fact, such slugs ought to, kill 
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all big game up to, but not including, elephants 
and rhinos.—C. A 





All You Need is a Chisel 


(Continued from page 32) 


what do you think we ought to do next?” 

“Boil the gun in water.” 

“Huh?” 

“Yep. Oh, just the steel parts. That’s 
what it says in the directions that came 
with the bluing solution.” 

I read the directions myself. That’s 
what they said, sure enough. “You think 
Josie’s got a kettle big enough?” I 
ventured feebly. 

“Oh—cripes! I never thought of that.” 

We sat there for a while. “I know,” Al 
jumped up. “The bathtub!” 

“How you gonna boil water in the 
bathtub?” I asked sarcastically. 

“Boil the water first, you dope. Come 
on.” He picked up the gun and dragged 
me into the house. 


RB geen Al’s wife, caught us as we were 
putting the stopper in the tub. “What 
do you guys think you’re gonna do?” she 
asked. Al explained to her. “Nothing 
doing,” Josie said, “You aren’t going to 
put poison and heaven knows what else 
in my bathtub.” 

“But honey,” Al said. “It’s not poison, 
it’s just a harmless chemical.” 

Josie pointed at the label on the bottle. 
“Doesn't that say ‘poison’?” It did at 
that. 

We trailed disconsolately out to the 
garage. Al had filched a big kettle from 
the kitchen, but it was too small to get 
the whole barrel into. “Well,” Al said, 
“we'll just have to do one end first and 
then the other.” 

When the water started boiling Al 
took the barrel and thrust one end into 
the kettle. 

“I think the bluing stuff has to be 
heated in the water, too,” I said. “Where's 
the directions?” 

“I don’t know, you had them last.” 

I hunted around but I couldn’t find 
them. “I think it has to be heated, any- 
how,” I said. I let the bottle down into 
the water so that it sank in up to the 
neck. 

“I guess it’s boiled enough by now,” 
Al said, after a while. He pulled the 
barrel out of the water. “Quick,” he 
said, “put some of the stuff on.” I spilled 
some of the chemical on the barrel. 
“Rub it around with a cloth,” Al said. 
I complied. 

“What the devil.” Al said in a minute, 
“it’s getting all rusty.” 

The barrel had become covered with a 
fine rust where I had rubbed the chemi- 
cal on. “Put it back in the water,” I said. 

He did. Then we applied some more 
bluing and put it back again. We did 
that about four times, but it kept getting 
rusty. After the last application Al 
swore, then picked up the steel wool and 
rubbed away at the rust. It came off 
easily, and underneath it the barrel was 
a dull blue. 

“Well, I'll be darned,” I said. 
must be the way it works.” 

“Yeah.” Al held it up. “That’s not so 
bad, huh?” 

“What're all those spots and splotches 
from, though?” I asked him. 

“Oh well, you can’t expect to do a 
perfect job the first time. Let’s do the 
other end.” 

We did the other end and then the 
the trigger guard, but they all came out 
with splotches and bad spots on them. 
But, like Al said, you couldn't expect to 
do a perfect job the first time. 

“Let’s put the whole thing together 


“That 


and see how it looks,” I said. We fitted 
the barrel into the stock and filled in 
the open spaces with a plastic com- 
position. 

“Well,” Al said, as we stood off and 
admired it, “it doesn’t look so bad!” 

“Not bad at all.” 

“Tomorrow,” Al said solemnly, “we'll 
take it out and shoot it.” 

The field in back of the barn was the 
place selected for the crucial test. Al 
pushed five cartridges into the magazine 
and held the rifle out to me. “You take 
the first shot, Joe.” 

“Oh, no, Al. It’s your gun.” 

“You helped me with it, though.” He 
began to sound anxious. “You spent 
three whole nights helping me fix it up.” 

“Yes, but it’s your gun, Al. You’ve got 
to take the first shot.” I started down 
the field. “I’ll set the target up against 
that tree down there.” 

“But, listen, Joe ... Hey, Joe... .” 

I was out of hearing. I tacked the 
target on the tree and stood off about 
thirty yards. “O. K., Al,” I yelled. 

Al lay down on the ground and sighted. 
I waited. He took a long time about 
aiming; but then he wanted to be sure 
his sights were dead on. I jumped when 
the report came and ran over to the 
target. There wasn’t a mark on it. 

“Shoot again, Al,” I yelled, “you missed 
the target.” 

Al reluctantly lay down. He took 
longer to aim this time, but at the re- 
port, a branch about eighteen inches 
above the target broke off. 

“Set your sights much lower,” I yelled. 

“I got them as low as they’ll go,” he 
yelled back. 

I expressed amazement. 
“Come up here,” he bellowed. 
RAN up quickly. Al was all right 
and I breathed a sigh of relief. 
“Look,” he said, with strange mutter- 
ings under his breath. The plastic 
composition had fallen completely away. 
There was a long crack in the stock ex- 
tending from the rear of the action to 
the comb. One of the screws had come 
loose. I looked at Al and he looked at 
me. Then, sadly, he ejected the three 
remaining cartridges and we went back 
to the house. 

About a week later, I dropped in to 
see Al. In his den there was an old 
Enfield hanging on the wall. “Where'd 
you get that thing?” I asked him. “It 
looks as though it’s been through a 
dozen wars.” 

“My uncle was in the war,” Al said 
irrelevantly. He took down the gun and 
handed it to me. The front part of the 
stock had been split, as if with an ax. 
“Sa-a-ay,” I said, looking at Al. 

“You can’t expect a soldier to use a 
gun in a tough battle,” he said, “without 
maybe cracking the stock. 

I took out the bolt and looked through 
the barrel, that was rusty from the boil- 
ing it had received in the bluing process. 
“After all,” I said, “a soldier can’t be 
stopping to clean his gun when he’s busy 
fighting.” 

“Or getting the bluing scratched and 
worn—and splotchy.” 

I looked Al in the eye and he stared 
right back. We nodded once, solemnly. 

Nobody ever doubts that the battered 
old Enfield hanging in Al’s den is a war 
relic. One can see instantly that it has 
been through some terrible encounter. 
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Flintlocks Still Get the Game 


Continued from page 4 


iverages about forty-s inches in 
length, compared to the 
twenty-eight of modern rifles, and which 
had to be made massive in order to be 
sufficiently strong. A normal hunting 
flintlock rifle weighs from twelve to 
fifteen pounds. A target type is even 
heavier: fifteen to twenty-five pounds. 
Porter is able to load a flintlock in 
ibout a minute, when all the materials 
ind equipment are within easy reach. 


even 


HE frontiersman had a “rapid-fire” 

method he employed when engaged 
n battle. To understand it, recall first 
the procedure involved in routine load- 
ing of a Kentucky rifle: 

First the main powder charge is poured 
down the barrel. Next a cloth patch is 
laid over the muzzle, and the lead ball 
centered on it. Pioneers usually lubri- 
cated their patches with tallow carried 

patch box in the stock of the gun, or 
merely in a depression cut in the wood. 
Porter, when using his flintlocks for 
target shooting, wets his patches with 
saliva, because he has found, by much 
trial, that a water-moistened patch is 
more accurate than one lubricated in 
iny other way. 

The ball is pushed down until it is 
flush with the end of the barrel, and the 
projecting cloth of the patch is cut off 
with a knife. Then ball and patch are 
forced on down the barrel, and seated 
on top of the powder charge with a 
ramrod. The cloth, pushing into the 
grooves, gives the rifling a grip on the 
ball, and the ball itself 
into the grooves somewhat, so that when 
the shot is fired it emerges spinning. 

Also, before the shot is fired, and after 
the ball is seated, the flintlock shooter 
has to prime the flash pan by pouring 
some powder, usually finer than that in 
the barrel, into it. He makes sure that 
the vent is open, so the fire will travel to 
the main powder charge. Then he pulls 
down the frizzen, or frizzle, the hinged 
piece of steel that the flint strikes. 

Now to return to that fighting fron- 
tiersman: When engaged in a battle, a 
oad every one to three minutes is rather 
low. So, in order to speed up the rate 
f fire, the rifleman would dispense with 
the patches and ramrod. He carried a 
half dozen or so lead balls in his mouth. 
As soon as he fired a shot, he dumped 
new charge of powder into the barrel, 
spat a ball down after it, primed the pan, 
and was ready for another redskin! He 
had to be careful not to tilt the gun bar- 
rel down or the patchless ball would 
roll out. It was probably by this short 
cut that frontier experts reputedly were 
able to reload in twenty 

Porter has found that hunting small 
game with a flintlock has certain limita- 
tions. For instance, he never attempts 
shots at game farther away than sev- 
enty-five yards. Beyond that, there is 
too much danger that the animal will be 
merely wounded and not killed. The gun 
is capable of killing at 500 yards, but 
hits at such ranges depend, of course, on 
the ability of the man behind the gun— 
on his skill at judging wind velocity, bul- 
let drift, and so on—and on chance. 

In target work, where killing power 
is not involved, ranges up to 100 yards 
are regularly shot; but the standard 
Kentucky-rifle match range is sixty 
yards, on fifty-yard small-bore targets. 
Porter has shot scores of 48 x 50 with 


also is squeezed 


seconds. 


twenty-six or 


Revolutionary-war flintlock, on the sixty 
vard 1 inge 

For normal shooting, Porter loads wit! 
FF black powder, and uses FFF powde1 
in the flash pan. He casts the lead balls 
himself Flint from England 
where flint-knapping is still a trade 
handed down from father to son, and 
each is good for from five to thirty-f 
shots. Flints until recently could be pur 
chased for $1 dozen, but the scrap 
Europe may have something to do with 
that price in the future. 

The oldest gun Porter has is a Ke 
tucky rifle made before the Revoluti« 
ary War, dated 1760. It was a sorry-look 
ing specimen when he got it. In order t« 
put it in working order, he had to repair 
the lock, have the barrel rebored, and re 
place some of the curly-maple stock 

The largest and longest gun Porte! 
owns is a flintlock stockade or wall gu 
Tower of London and used 
for a time at Fort Pitt, where Pittsburg! 


come 


made in the 


is today. Its barrel alone measures mors 
than six feet. It is distinctly not a 

for offhand shooting, but was made to b¢ 
poked through the thick walls of a fort 


Porter plans to load it wit! 
shooting crow 


or stockade 
shot some day and try 
from a blind 

Another prize i the 
an 1819 U. S. Government flintlock rifl 
made at Harpers Ferry, well made an 
iccurate Among Porter’s most 
acquisitions is a rare rifle tl 
originally was designed for Civil W 
sniping. The stock and 
the Remington military rifle type, U. S 
model of 1841. The barrel and scope wer‘ 
made by Morgan James of Utica, N. Y 
But what makes the gun unusual is that 
it has an optical telescopic sight with 
adjustable reticule. By rotating a disc o1 
the side of the gun, the post-type reticule 
can be moved up or down, to regulate 
the elevation No windage adjustment 
is provided. It has been only in the la 
few years that telescope sights havi 


collection 


very 


+ 


ce! 


action 


are ( 


adjustal reticuls were made in tl 
country ‘ioe present-day shoote! vet 
here is a gun of Civil War vintage wit] 
a smooth-working feature that mé 
shooters probably consider a moder 

VerT ? Oo! ’ 

Powderhorns, bullet pouches, and ram 
rods are necessary accessories to fl 
locks d other muzzle loade! l 
Porter has a considerable collection of 


those One branch of his hobby is mak 
powderhorns. From pacl 
ns steer horns, and i! 


ing fancy 


companies he obtai 


spare moments carves fancy design 





tpg Porter puts on powderhor! 
are full of meaning to him The 
main part usually depicts some histori 
character or event One time Porte 
was working in an Ohio town and rai! 


weather kept him at the hotel where 
he was living. He happened to pick up 
a magazine containing a serial about 


Rogers’s Rangers. He bought the issues 
with the other stallments of the story 
and from the information and illustra 
tions he constructed a drawing showing 
Rogers talking to an Indian scout. That 
year he happened to win first place in 
five flintlock matches. So, in the oak 
leaves of a decorative border, he in 
scribed the places, dates, and scores of 
the shoots. That powderhorn, therefore 
forms a lasting record of a year’s shoot 
ing. Besides, it’s highly decorative 
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Pa'tridge Fever— Cause and Cure 


page 15) 


the dense brush country almost sur- 
rounding it. There is a feeling of rever- 
ence in your proper hunting man in such 
a place. Reverence, and if he has been 
there before, vigilant alertness, for you 
never know when the brown one with 
the fantail will explode from the forest 
floor and go slanting off among the big 
boles. 

Such mornings are not soon forgotten. 
The city was far, far away. The day was 
perfect. The President in the lead, ve 
walked quietly out of the snaky, orushy 
trail into the open spaces beneath those 
big trees. We were in the pit of the am- 
phitheater of Norway pines. “™o our 
right the big sticks climbed the hill, and 
in front of us they were there too. To 
our left was the beginning of a swamp. 

The President worked off 
to my left and signaled me to 
advance through the wood 
parallel with him. The silent 
solemnity was broken by 
the thunder of wings. A 
brown bomb, thirty yards off, 
moving to my left, was head- 
ing for the swamp. Two shots 
and my double triggers were 
limp, and the bird had gained 
the dense spruce in safety. 

The President spoke: 

“Now you're gonna tell me 
you always did better on left- 
to-right shots. Well, if I'd 
had that shot I'd i 

A second buster climbed up 
and out, planing and twist- 
ing. With hardly a pause in 
his sermon, The President 
collected him and went on: 

” do it just like that!” 

Modesty, to a president of 
the Old Duck Hunter's Asso- 
ciation, is a becoming virtue 
children and setter pups. 

Once through the grove, which I al- 
ways leave with regret, we split, agreed 
to meet at noon in the cabin. 


only in 


HE brown woods took me in. The for- 

est floor was moist below but dry and 
noisy above its mulch. Birds were flush- 
ing wild. The sun beat down. I saw a 
peculiar thing. A red squirrel, arguing 
with something, permitted me to come 
very close. I tried to reach out and touch 
him with my gun muzzle, and he scam- 
pered out of his tree and away. As he 
did so, a pa’tridge thundered up, not ten 
feet from me, and was gone in a grand, 
clattering parabola of flight before I 
could shoot. 

The brown woods took me in again. 
The sun was climbing. There was a path, 
along the high bank of a water thorough- 
fare, where deer and fishermen and rab- 
bits pass. From a dusting depression in 
the center of this path I took my first 
bird, a fantail that made the mistake of 
flying the thoroughfare. I collected. 

Working along this high path I flushed 
several more far ahead. The path was 
too open. The birds were too wary. The 
President had “learned” them well. He 
had the pa’tridge in those woods ducking 
for cover at the first hint of danger. I 
could hear birds getting up as much as 
seventy and eighty yards away. 

It was as The President had said—al- 
most as good as 1932. 

There was a pa'tridge year that will 
live long in the memory of northern Wis- 
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consin upland gunners. It was in 1933 
when the plague hit. Had Wisconsin 
known in 1932 what it knows now about 
pa’tridge, you may be sure 1932, instead 
of having a short season, would have had 
a good long one. 

The idea of collecting the crop before 
disease collects it is firmly planted in 
Wisconsin. The old idea was to save for 
the sake of saving—an idea that was a 
prostitution of sound conservation. It 
was the carrying of a good thing too far. 
Wisconsin knows better now. 

Each year there is a meeting in Mad- 
ison, where more than 200 sportsmen 
from 71 counties recommend to the state 


When it was over, I had only two bircs 
to show Mister President back at the 
cabin at noon. Of course he had his limit 
of four—‘Been here waiting for you an 
hour.” I sluiced and doused from the 
waist up in cold pump water, partook of 
Mister President's noon repast, and then 
helped him buck up wood. All of the 
presidents of the Old Duck Hunters are 
alike in the respect that they can’t sit 
still. He had enough wood for months. 

It was late afternoon when he looked 
at the sun, dropped his saw, and said 
“Come on.” To the Cathedral again of 
course. 

What a place was that grove in the 


conservation department the hunting slanting rays of the dropping sun! 
and fishing laws for the ensuing year. The trees seemed bigger. The shadows 
It is a unique and highly successful were blacker. The orange bark was 
brighter. There hung over it 

the sultry smoke of Indian 

summer. Insects buzzed in 

a the sunny patches, and high 

—— * in the Norway tops summer 

naneiemenemend was still alive. But where we 
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"He'll break his neck yet with that fool stunting!" 


method of working out the laws, now 
being copied by other states, and proving 
with each passing year the soundness of 
the idea. At this meeting are the same 
sportsmen who, for four years, denied 
themselves and all others the right to 
hunt pa’tridge and prairie chicken, know- 
ing the birds would have to be let alone 
to make a comeback—the same men who 
tote the grain bags through the winter 
drifts to feed the pheasants, while their 
argumentative opponents are writing let- 
ters to newspapers condemning all hunt- 
ers as lustful killers. And they know the 
thing to do is collect the crop. 

The buggy-whip brush beckoned me on 
—alders, small birches, and dense under- 
growth close to the ground. It was ob- 
vious now I must get close for a shot. It 
was hard work, a continual fight with 
slapping brush. Of the shots I missed, of 
the shots I tried off balance, of the foot- 
tangling affection of that brush, any 
proper pa’tridge hunter could write 
many paragraphs. 

After a half hour of it your jacket is 
open. In an hour you wish you'd left the 
jacket home and brought only a cord 
with which to tie the game, if any, to 
your belt. The sweat pours down. You 
get shots. You get tries at phantom 
wraiths blistering up and out. You send 
No. 7's on futile brush-busting errands 
through the whip switches at canny 
down-drifters. You accept mean, cutting 
slashes from springy branches. Your 
eyes are shut half the time, expecting a 
blow. You are mighty lucky to make 
feathers fly on one out of four offerings. 








stood, the cool October nisht 
was beginning to gather 
among the big trees. 

The President, without a 
gun, went to the top of the 
amphitheater, and sat on a 
log like a judge. He could see 
every move I made down be- 
low him. 

I proceeded slowly, and for 
y) once luck was on my side, for 

, the first one zoomed straight 

away. It flew down an open 
aisle among the big trunks, 
and the right barrel just 
couldn’t miss it. But I was a 
little bit deflated when I heard 
the voice of The President, 
from his spot on the hill: 
“Sissy! That pa’tridge committed sui- 
cide!” 

Nevertheless he was my pa’tridge. One 
more now. One more to confute the 
President. I was almost through the 
grove when the second bird flushed, ex- 
actly like the first, straight away. 

You know how those gift shots are. 
Nothing to it. Take it easy. Take all the 
time in the world. Be deliberate. Be 
cocksure. I think I even posed a little 
bit for the benefit of The President. I'd 
show him. I’d make him eat his words. 

The crack of nitro in the Cathedral 
was thunderous. Once, twice I fired. 
Nothing happened. The pa’tridge van- 
ished in the spruce swamp. I stood there 
in the pit of the grove, embarrassed to 
the ears, and heard the judgment from 
on high: 

“Four feet closer and you’d have had 
him—maybe.” 

The pa’tridge day was over. We stood 
a minute looking down into that splendid 
grove. The spell of the place had hold of 
me. I told him that some day I wanted to 
stand right there where we were and let 
him drive a buck to me out of the spruce 
swamp. I told him I'd wait for the buck 
to emerge from the dark spruce, edge 
into the grove and perhaps offer me a 
running shot. And there I'd be—waiting. 

Mister President studied the layout be- 
low. He studied the place where the last 
pa’tridge had vanished. Then he studied 
me and said: 

“You might get him. Yessir, you 
might. But how about you doing the 
driving and me the shooting?” 
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One Day Between Rains 


(Continued from page 13 
deep imprints of sharp hoofs, bunched 
together. There he had flinched upward 
at the impact of the pellet of death. 
Beside the tracks lay telltale tufts 
of hair a foot apart, clipped off each 
side as if with a pair of shears. 
Where he landed at the end of his first 
long forward leap blood had sprayed the 
brush and dead if flung 
from a nozzle. swerved 


two 


goldenrod as 


There he had 


sharp to the right, turning down a low 
ridge into a swamp. We tracked him 
down the ridge without looking at the 


ground. At the foot of the slope he had 
lost balance, slid, and all but gone down. 


We tracked him for thirty yards among 
the cedars, following twin lines of blood 
high on the tree trunks, and found him 


lying there on the gray-green moss. He 
was stone dead. 
The slug had cut off the main 


within three inches of the heart. 


artery 
But be- 


cause it did not encounter solid bone it 
had failed to shock and the buck had 
run, white-tail fashion, until he died in 


midleap. 


I went back afterward to where I had 


stood when I delivered the shot, locating 
the place by the empty brass case I had 
kicked out. The range had been an even 
hundred paces. The perfectly placed 
shot, I hasten to admit, was just about 
98 percent luck! 

HERE was, of course, no snow to drag 


We lashed him to green 
him on our shoulders and 
started for camp through the dripping 
woods, collecting on our defenseless 
heads and shoulders all the water that 
had accumulated on the branches in five 


the deer on. 


poles, hoisted 


pouring days. 

“It’s only two miles,” Roland assured 
me at the outset. 

But you can’t reckon a trip of that 


kind in miles. It must be measured by 


bruised shoulders that ache unbearably, 
by weary stumbling steps, by hills and 
swamps, by long hauls and brief rests. 
In fact, unless you've toted your end of 
1 buck into camp in that fashion you 
can’t reckon it at all. But it’s an in- 
escapable part of deer hunting, and if 
you love the sport you take the ensuing 
toil and like it. 

The sky was thick with the threat of 
more rain before we reached camp. I 
drove my car onto the ferry an hour 
after dark that night, homeward bound, 
with the buck lashed snugly between 


fender and hood. We nosed out from the 
dock into white-crested seas driven in 
from Lake Huron by a howling south- 
easter. The boat pitched to the first long 
rollers, and in that same instant the rain 
came, lashing and cold, sluicing across 
the open deck of the ferry in solid sheets, 
driven by the relentless force of the 


wind. If anything, it was raining even 
harder than when I'd crossed in the 
other direction two nights before. 


Let it rain, I told myself from the dark 


shelter of the wheelhouse No matter 
now. Roland would stay in camp an- 
other week. He’d get his chance. As for 
me, I had had one decent day with a 
three-minute flash of sunlight when I 
needed it worst. That was all I could 
hope for in deer season. It was all I re- 
quired, for that matter. 

Deep in my heart I knew that when 
another November rolled around I'd be 


in spite of rain 
weather 


going deer hunting again, 
or snow or anything else the 
man might see fit to dish out! 
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KEET, as a sport, was hardly under 

way before it became evident that 

women as well as men were going 

to take it up with enthusiasm. From 
the days of the famous Annie Oakley, 
there always has been a scattering of 
women who were expert with the shot- 
gun, either in the field or at the traps. 
And, as it’s proved conclusively in skeet, 
a woman who is naturally inclined to- 
ward shooting often becomes exception- 
ally skillful. Yet the number of women 
who would take up skeet with sustained 
enthusiasm and develop almost unbe- 
lievable skill was not fully anticipated 
at the beginning. 

When fields were few and the men 
shooters were clamoring for their chance 
to shoot, the presence of the first women 
was more or less frowned on. The atti- 
tude that skeet was only for grown-up 
men was general, and women and young 
folks were not made especially welcome 
lest they clutter up the fields, retard 
the program by their slowness, and 
generally cramp the big he-man's style 
in the new game. 

But then a light dawned. Many a man, 
gone completely skeet crazy, was link- 
ing it off to the local skeet field week- 
ends and holidays, and there spending 
freely from the family budget; and he 
found he could do this with a little 
clearer conscience if he took the family 
along. 

At any rate it was not very long before 
some of the wives and daughters wanted 
to try a shot or two and thus satisfy 
what seems to be the natural feminine 
yen to play a man’s game. No sooner 
did the female of the species begin to 
break a few targets than the mildly 
hostile attitude changed. The hovelty of 
seeing women shoot shotguns surpris- 
ingly well made a place for them in 
men’s squads, where they have since 
remained. Many a man found more sat- 
isfaction in seeing his wife or daughter 
make an improved score under his 
tutoring than in making one himself. - 

Massachusetts was the original home 
of skeet, and the vicinity of Boston 
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served as a proving ground for all its 
early developments. It was so with the 
women’s entry into the game. Many 
Massachusetts women became interested 
in skeet early, including Miss Gertrude 
L. Travis, Mrs. Arthur Ballard, Mrs. 
Addie Nickerson, Mrs. R. G. Vance, and 
Mrs. Gertrude Wheeler. While Mrs. 
Margaret Parks, was primarily a top- 
flight trap shot and, incidentally, a one- 
time pupil of Annie Oakley, she appeared 
quite often on the Everett skeet field in 
the early days. Mrs. Bernard Libby of 
Limerick, Me., was a good woman skeet 
shot at this time, and so were Miss C. M. 
Barton and Miss Helen McMillan of De- 
troit, Mich., Mrs. Ray Short and Mrs. 
N. P. Parker of Terre Haute, Ind., and 
Miss Muriel Rolph of Rahway, N. J., 
while Mrs. Earl Miles was the only 
woman to enter the New York state 
shoot of 1931. 

Mrs. Ad Topperwein, the famous pro- 
fessional, was the first woman to break 
25 straight at skeet, and did this soon 
after the sport struck her state of Texas 
However, this feat—headline shooting 
news at the time—did not cause a sensa- 
tion, because Mrs. Topperwein’s world- 
famous skill rather demanded it. But 
shooters did get excited when Mrs. 
Sidney R. Small of Detroit, on September 
16, 1931, became the first woman ama- 
teur to make a perfect score of 25. Al- 
though Mrs. Gertrude Wheeler followed 
with a straight on Christmas day of the 
same year, it was Peg Small who became 
known as the great woman skeet shot 
of the early °30’s. Her skill, sportsman- 
ship, and personality did a vast amount 
of good toward making skeet a sport for 
women as well as men. Once Michigan's 
woman golf champion, an expert fly- 
fisherman, an experienced shot on duck 
and upland game, Peg Small set a fine 
example for the awakening women skeet 
shooters to follow. She shot a 20 gauge 
gun always, her gun position was flaw- 
less, and in her years of competitive 
activity she did much to raise the 
standard of skeet. Strangely, Mrs. Small 
never won the National Woman’s Cham- 
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pionship, but her daughter, Bett 
Saint Louis in 1936. 

The first women’s skeet 
held at Everett, Mass., on June 29, 1932. 
There were five entries. Mrs. Small won 
it with 50 straight, while Mrs. Robert G. 
Vance of Waban, Mass., and Mrs. Ger- 
trude Wheeler of West Brewster, Mass., 
tied for second with 43x50. Mrs. Wal- 
worth Pierce of Boston, who is one of 
the best-Known women shooters of the 
present time, and Miss Gertrude L. 
Travis were tied for fourth with 34’s. 
That same year Mrs. Small won the 
woman's event at Lordship, Conn., with 
an 88, Mrs. Vance running second with 
87. Other well-known women 
gan taking up the game, notably Mrs. 
R. A. Fletcher of Massachusetts, Mrs. 
Sidney Miller of Detroit, and the late 
Mrs. E. C. Crossman of California. 


match was 








shots be- 


HE year 1933 saw more women skeet 
shooters receiving high honors. Mrs. 
Vance won at Lordship with Mrs. Small 
second and Mrs. Pierce third. Mrs. Rus- 


sell G. Merriman (then Miss Charlotte 
Low) won the women’s event at the 
Vermont state shoot, and Mrs. C. C. 
Calvert of Fort Smith, was the first 
Arkansas woman champion In 1934, 


Mrs. Small again won at Lordship with 
a 95, Mrs. Merriman was second with 93, 
and Mrs. Vance was third with 91. Miss 
Abbie Ingalls won the Virginia woman's 
that year, Mrs. Earl Miles won the New 
Jersey, and new names to be found on 
the various score sheets at about that 
time were Mrs. Klipstein of New Jersey, 
Miss Betty Small, Mrs. Henry B. Joy, 
Jr., Mrs. Hathaway Simmons of Indian- 
apolis, and Miss Winifred Hanley of 
Stamford, Conn. Mrs. Merriman won at 
Lordship in 1935 with 92, Mrs. Vance was 
second with 87, and Miss Winifred Han- 
ley was third with 81. Miss Abbie In- 
galls, then only 17, won the first National 
Woman's Championship at Cleveland. 
Twenty-five women shot in the wom- 
en’s event at the National Champion- 
ships at Saint Louis in 1936 when Miss 
(Continued on page 59 
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Outstanding Woman Shots 


Continued from 


event. Mrs. Vance 
new name came 
public when 


Betty Small won the 
won at Lordship and a 
before the skeet-shooting 


Miss Viola Siedhoff of Wichita, Kans., 
won the women’s event at the Kansas 
state shoot. Second to Mrs. Vance at 


Lordship was Mrs. A. W. Walker of 


Washington, D.C., soon to develop into 
one of the best of women skeeters. 


Detroit saw 
shoot-off with 
Mrs. E. H. 
and other 


The third Nationals at 
Miss Siedhoff win after a 
the late Mrs. E. C. Crossman. 
Rogers won at Lordship, 
women shooters who were coming in 
for a share of attention were Mrs. M. L. 
Smythe, Aurora, Ohio, Miss Patricia 
Laursen, Akron, Ohio, Miss Diana Boll- 
ing, Stamford, Conn., Mrs. William Coe, 
Washington, D.C., Mrs. A. W. Perry, 
3rooklyn, N. Y., Mrs. L. S. Webb, Rich- 
mond, Va., Mrs. E. B. Hochwalt, Ed- 
munds, Wash., Mrs. M. B. Orr of New 
York, Miss Murphree of Texas, and sev- 
eral others who are destined to be heard 
from later on. 


BY 1938 two young women were begin- 
ning to establish themselves as two 
of the greatest women shotgun experts 
this country has ever seen—Miss Patri- 
cia Laursen and Mrs. M. L. Smythe, 
petite and personable young people, typi- 
cal of the American college girl at her 
best. But what they and some of their 
colleagues can do with a shotgun has 
amazed the country and forcefully con- 
vinced the men shooters that skeet is 
not alone for them, or high scores to be 
made by them alone. Pat Laursen won 
the Nationals at Tulsa with a 96. Mrs. 
Hochwalt was close behind with 95 and 
then came little Mrs. Smythe with a 94. 
At Lordship Miss Laursen won again 
with a 95 after a shoot-off with Mrs. 
Smythe and Mrs. Webb from Richmond. 
In 1939 Miss Laursen won the Nationals 
at San Francisco with a 236 x 250, again 
tied with Mrs. Smythe, and Mrs. Orr and 
Mrs. Hochwalt were close behind. Miss 
Diana Bolling won at Lordship that 
year, but it was Mrs. Smythe and Miss 
Laursen in second and third. 

And in 1940 these two extraordinary 
women shots continued to dominate the 
field. With an all-time-high woman’s 
score of 246 x 250, Miss Laurson won the 
Nationals at Syracuse for the third time 

but there was Mrs. Smythe again with 
a 245! The Lordship had previously been 
won by Mrs. Smythe with Miss Laursen 
second with 99 and 98. And so the con- 
test goes on at present between the two 
girls from Ohio, with a score of other 
excellent woman shots ready to jump 
into top honors just the minute the 
leaders slip the least bit. Pat Laursen’s 
record at the Syracuse Nationals was 
519 x 550, shooting everything from the 
sub-small on through. Many a man is 
considered a famous shot who hasn't 
done that well yet.—W m. Harnden Foster. 


That Twenty-Fifth Target 
ARE so busy marveling these 


WEA" 
days at the performances of some 


of our top competitive shots that we are 
apt to lose sight of the rank-and-file 
shooter and his problems. This we should 
never do, because the inconspicuous 
club shooters, shooting week in and 
week out for fun rather than glory, still 
form the backbone of the game. The 
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iking 25 straight is still the 
of these shooters, rather 
than any definite thought of a win in 
some big competitive match. 

A few days ago there came an almost 
pathetic letter from a ar-old man 
who had broken 24 targets on numerous 
occasions but who, try as he would, was 
unable to break 25 straight. How remi- 
niscent this should sound to skeet 


nope of bre: 
dream of most 


72-ye 


shoot- 


ers—almost to a man! Few, even the 
top ones of today, have forgotten the 
struggle they had with that elusive 25th 
target, not the last one in the string 


necessarily, but the one needed to make 
the first perfect 25. What a nerve-rack- 
ing, disappointing, up-hill drag it was 

I especially remember the experience 
of Martin Bulger, brother of the well- 
remembered Bill Bulger, one of the top 
shots of his day. Martin Bulger was a 
good skeet shot too, good enough to 
shoot on any team of the period, but he 
could not break 25 straight. He had 24 
repeatedly but 25 straight eluded him 
for years. As a matter of fact, I neve! 
heard that he did make it, yet the recol- 
lection is that Martin Bulger’s average, 
with his consistent 24’s, was well up with 
that of the best of his colleagues. 

With the object lesson of perfect 
shooting so continually before the young- 
er shooter, he does not develop the men- 
tal hazard that the old-timers did when 
25 straight was looked on as a superla 


tive feat The younger’ generation 
doesn’t know how hard skeet really is 
They just take it for granted that it 

easy because so many shooters around 
them make it look so, and proceed to 
shoot well because it seems out of step 
to do otherwise. In Martin Bulger 

day it was the other way about. Good 
field shots were struggling along with 
their 18’s and 20’s and nearly everyons 


was making terribly hard work of it 

It seems obvious enough that after a 
skeet shooter has become experienced to 
the point of having broken both target 


from each station many times, and ha 
learned the lead on each one, the failure 
to put 25 hits together in one string is 
due to a mental hazard rather than lack 


of knowledge or skill. The shooter, with 
the shadow of the memory of past miss« 


over him, starts out wondering at what 
station he will miss on this particular 
time. In other words, he is fighting for 
his first 25 straight, but just takes it for 
granted, as he starts each new round 
that he will not get it. 

The best advice I can offer to these 


shooters is that they put entirely out of 


mind the fact that they are likely to 
miss one at one station or another, and 
in shooting a round, do not allow them 
selves to dwell on what station they 
expect to drop one. Instead they should 
say to themselves, “Here is the left 


hand bird from Station 4. I have broken 
that target many times. I can do it 
now.” That sounds like Horatio Alger 
philosophy, but it will come nearer to 
doing the trick than the negative atti- 
tude of “I’m about due to miss one.’ 


Although many of our expert shot 
may have forgotten the fact, the break 
ing of the first 25 straight is the out- 
standing event in the skeet shooter 
career. It is worth waiting for, even 
though the wait be long. Then, too 
there is the consolation that the second 
25 straight come easier once the mental 
hazard has been removed.—W. H. F 
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White Bass—My New Friend 


ERHAPS “white bass” isn’t the cor- 

rect name for the game fish which 

I recently caught in the South for 

the first time. But I believe it is 
even though authorities say that the 
geographical range for white bass doesn’t 
include the waters in which I caught 
my best specimens—and in that belief 
[I'll continue to call them white bass until 
I'm proved to be wrong. 

Both white and yellow bass are de- 
scribed by David Starr Jordan in his 
book—‘“Fishes.” Of the white bass he 
says: “White bass—roccus chrysops: 
Similar to striped bass or rockfish 
roccus lineatus—of the Atlantic Coast 
but shorter and more compressed and 
reaching a smaller size. Abundant in 
Great Lakes and the upper Mississippi 
as far south as Arkansas.” And of the 
yellow bass: “Yellow bass—morone in- 
terrupta. A coarser and more brassy 
fish. Replaces white bass farther south. 
Seldom seen above Cincinnati and St. 
Louis.” 

In James A. Henshall’s book—‘Bass, 
Pike, Perch and Others"’—I find the fol- 
lowing: “Roccus chrysops—also known 
as white lake bass and fresh-water 
striped bass. Fly fishing 
best in spring. In summer 
and fall the fish are in the 
lakes or deeper water. 
Abundant in Lake Erie, 
Lake Michigan, the uppe! 
Mississippi, and Lake Win- 
nebago, Wisconsin. Essen- 
tially a lake fish except in 
spring when it undergoes 
a semi-migration. Usual 
size a pound or less but 
occasionally grows to three 
pounds. Has six or more 
narrow dusky lines along 
the body, most conspicuou 
above the lateral line 
Those below broken or no 
continuous.” Then he de 
scribes the yellow: “Mor 
one interrupta—yellow 
bass. Named interrupta be 
cause of the interrupted ; 
lines along its sides. Also .< 
known as brassy bass 
Found only in lower Mississippi River 
and its tributaries, sometimes extending 
the range a short distance up the Ohio 
River. General color brassy or yellowish, 
the lower stripes being broken or ‘inter- 
rupted’ similar to a fault in a stratum of 
recks. It is fonder of the deeper pools 
and clear-water bayous, and of the foot 
of rapids and ripples. Grows to a pound 
or two in weight. Sometimes reaches 
three pounds.” 

Now the fish I caught were taken a 
considerable distance south of Arkansas, 
and not in a tributary of the Mississippi 
River. They were very silvery in color 
and did not have an interrupted stripe 
as described by Henshall. In one of my 
specimens there is clearly defined a 
steady succession of five stripes above 
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the lateral line, three of which are very 
distinct. Below the lateral line there are 
no distinct stripes. In the other speci- 
men there is a regular succession of 
stripes running well down to the belly, 
but no sharply defined stripes such as is 
shown in the first fish. The two fish 
otherwise are about the same. Where 
they differ is in the darkness of some 
stripes in the first specimen, and the 
fact that this fish shows distinct inter- 
ruptions in the two plainly visible upper 
stripes. The other fish does not show 
such interruptions in the straight line 
but it does show separations. It is prob- 
able that the differences represent a 
sport either in one fish or the other. 

I also made a tracing of a morone 
interrupta which I caught in a bayou 
near Moss Point, Miss. This tracing was 
carefully made from a specimen which 
was typical of all fish of the kind caught 
there. There isn’t any doubt about its 
being a morone interrupta—a_ yellow 
bass. It was caught in the right terri- 
tory so far as latitude goes, though I can 
find no mention of the fish being found 
outside the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries. However, it is quite possible 
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that they have found their way into the 
Mississippi bayous from the _ lower 
reaches of the Mississippi River, work- 
ing out through Lake Pontchartrain, and 
so along the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, 
and entering the streams running into 
the Gulf. The specimen I describe came 
from the Pascagoula River. At the time 
it was caught, and in that particular lo- 
cation, the water was slightly brackish 
with the tide running out. 

But how did those white bass get into 
the South where only morone interrupta 
is supposed to be found? Was the white 
bass stocked in this territory? The fish 
looked to be the same as those we caught 
in Arkansas, supposed to be the southern 
boundary of their range. Another possi- 
bility suggested itself: Were white bass 


ait!’ I didn’t begin fi 


really native to Texas? I could get no 
information on this while down there. 
Possibly the fish I identify as white bass 
were really yellow bass. Whatever they 
were, I’m for them now. 

The best specimens I ever caught were 
taken about 100 miles north of San An- 
tonio, Tex., on that short stretch of the 
Colorado River between Buchanan and 
Inks Lakes. At the time we were stop- 
ping at a cabin near Everett Badger's 
office, and Everett was anxious that we 
become acquainted with the fishing in 
that section. We had spent two hard 
days on the big lake without getting a 
bass of keeping size. 

“We're going below the dam in the 
morning,” said Everett. “They're getting 
some good fish there now. But you've 
got to get up early. We should be there 
by daybreak.” 

He awoke us by shining a bright flash- 
light in our cabin window in the inky 
darkness of early morning. He'd al- 
lowed plenty of time to get ready and 
down to the dam before daylight, but 
I’m not so quick on the morning start 
as I was when younger, so by the time 
we had breakfast and got started it was 
plenty light, though. still 
some time before sunup 

We arrived at the dam to 
find at least half a dozen 
others ahead of us. It was 
an interesting sight. On the 
left was the enormous dam, 
white and impressive in the 
early morning light, stretch- 
ing away across the river and 
disappearing in the distance. 
There was the exciting roar 
of rushing water, and close 
to the dam it was white and 


turbulent. This swift and 
agitated water continued for 
about 300 ft. to the beginning 
of the shallow rapids below. 
Those anglers who had pre- 


ceded us were scattered from 
a point directly under the 
dam to a spot probably 200 
ft. below. 





once, but waited 1 
could get into position without disturb- 
ing any other fisherman. It looked like 
fly water to me, so I rigged up my fly 
rod although everyone else was using a 
bait-casting rod. Everett had said noth- 
ing about the kind of fish we might 
catch. I had expected largemouth bass, 
but this didn’t look like largemouth 
water to me. Rather it seemed to be 
smallmouth water, reminding me of the 
Delaware River between New York and 
Penrsylvania. 

As I watched, several fish were caught 
Each seemed to give quite a tussle, and I 
was puzzled when I saw the fish as they 
were landed. Being more than 100 ft 
away, I couldn't see them clearly, but 
their shape and color were certainly not 

Continued on page 62 
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Ice Flies for Bluegills 


Continued from page 31 


jerked up and down, the hackles tremble 
in lifelike fashion. A favorite of many 
fly fishermen is a 2X leader, made of 
synthetic gut. When bluegills are in- 


| clined to be fastidious, a 5X leader may 
| overcome their fears. 


There are days when fish strike such 
flles with vigor, but there are also times 
when they merely come up to them to 
satisfy their curiosity. Generally, dawn 
and dusk are the best times to get them. 
Sometimes a bluegill will swim up and 
take a fly in its mouth. Then the fisher- 
man should strike, but not too hard, as 
the leader tightens. Light leaders won't 
stand for a hard strike. Then land your 
bluegill by a steady pull. 

Sometimes a bass will nail the fly. 
When this happens, there is only one 
thing to do: grab the leader close to the 
water and jerk, to break it, and thus 
avoid complete loss of the leader. Old- 
timers who fish for bluegills in shallow 
water, employ only leaders without lines. 

Not only bluegills, but also crappies 
and perch are being caught on ice flies. 
At night, white flies with red bodies are 
most effective for crappies. 


Gar Fishing for Sport 
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HE gar is destructive to food and 


game fishes and is widely distributed 
in the United States. Texans have found 
a way to catch this fish with rod and reel 
that yields excellent sport, and keeps the 
obnoxious predator under control. 

Equipment needed is 1 ft. of No. 30 hair 
wire (a whole spool is obtainable for 
ibout 10 cents), some No. 7 long-shank 
hooks, several buckshot weights, and a 
cork float. The rod used may be either 
i bait-casting rod, a fly rod, or a long 
cane pole. 

A noose is made in the wire, and the 
hook hangs directly in the middle of 
this noose. Then the wire loop is tied to 
the line, with a small shot sinker placed 
ibove the loop. The cork float is set at 


1 distance of from one to four feet 
ibove the loop, this being dependent 
upon whether the gar are at the surface 
or deeper. On warm and sunny days 


they will be found at the surface. 
Minnows are used for bait. In striking 
it the bait the gar places his snout with- 
in the noose. At the least indication of 
a bite, jerk the line hard in order to draw 
the noose tightly around the gar’s snout. 
When thus caught, the gar gives thrilling 


sport, and makes frequent leaps. 
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DEPT. OL-1 AKRON, OHIO 
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GREGG FLY 
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Think of it—more than 
enough quality materials 
to tie 36-60 popular patterns. Anyone can tie 
them. Complete instructions included. Flies 
cost you less than 10c each when you tie 
your own! It's loads of fun 

Give Gregg Outfits for Christmas. Any fish- 
erman will treasure a Gregg kit—and can add 
to it from time to time. Each outfit is packed 
in a beautiful two-tone hinged cover box 
with flies in color on inside cover. Contains 
all hooks, materials and instructions for even 
a beginner to make 36-60 patterns. Prices 
$3.00 to $5.00 per kit, including Bucktail 
and Feather Streamers, Wet Flies, Dry Flies 
Bass Flies and Bugs. If your dealer doesn't 
carry Gregg Outfits, write Gregg direct irg- 
est manufacturer of fly tying materials 





Ask for “‘GREGG’S Fly Tying Materials” 
at Sporting Goods Stores Everywhere. 
FREE on 'riy Tying Materinis” 
and fishing specialties. Send your 
dealer name, Supply 
Write toda; 
GREGG’S ARTIFICIAL FLIES, INC. 
Box 31 Bristol, Conn, 











| Drop~a Line to 


| a= Ask for your copy of Hilde- 
ae brandt's Hints . . . tells about 
spinners and flies and how to use "em 
Jfor all kinds of fishing. Good advice 
from folks who know. Not a dry line 
in it, Your copy FREE. Address — 
. HILDEBRANDT 
=> LOGANSPORT 311 HighSt. INDIANA 















He Gets ‘em! 


Frogs are natural fish food — that's 
why Mr. Wottafrog really teases the 
BIG fish. True-to-nature grass-frog 
green... hair 
covered hooks 
look like feet . . . legs 
jointed to add a life-like 
swimming action! Did 
you ever see a more 
natural looking bait? 
And when you cast him 
into the pads and rushes, 
or around sunken logs 
and stumps — you're 
going to et Price Each 
fish, and no 


foolin’. $] 00 


Send for attractive 
Color folder No. 412 


PAW PAW BAIT CO. 
Paw Paw, Michigan 


PAW PAW BAITS 


Jointed 
for 
Plenty 


Action 



















MADE FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT 
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White Bass—My New Friend 


(Continued from page 60) 


those of either largemouth or small- 
mouth bass. They looked more like over- 
grown crappies or calico bass. 

I had no idea of what might be a good 
fly-rod lure in that water. On a chance I 
attached a _ propeller-spinner fly, the 
pattern a Professor, in size No. 2. Cast- 
ing it across the current and retrieving 
did not produce, nor did several other 
casts; so I stopped fishing, moved nearer 
to the man who was casting above me, 
and closely watched what he did. You 
could see that he knew his business. 
Every movement was rhythmic and 
sure, and soon after landing one fish he 
would take another. 

He was fishing with a plug. It was 
pearl-colored, and of a different style 
than that ordinarily used for black 
bass. It looked like the sort used in salt 
water for the spotted weakfish, other- 
wise known as the spotted trout. The 
fisherman, after making his cast, did not 
start retrieving at once. Instead he cast 
the lure into the current, and then fed 
out line grudgingly while the water car- 
ried the plug downstream. The bait was 
of the sinking variety, descending at 
moderate speed. Thus, as the current 
carried the plug downstream and the 
line was fed out at the proper pace, the 
lure sank, followed the natural current 
drift, yet at the same time against 
enough resistance to bring out all the 
action which the plug possessed. So the 
bait drifted naturally and looked as if 
it were alive. 


UDDENLY the fisherman’s rod arched 

and the line ripped the water. Some 
minutes later he landed a fish of about 
2% Ib. It was a silvery, shining fish, 
quite deep and sunfishy in shape, making 
me think of a Hudson River, N. Y., shad. 
What it really was I had no idea nor did 
I ask questions. I was too anxious to 
start fishing and put into effect the 
angling technique I'd just observed. It 
was really the same kind of fishing I'd 
often done for smallmouth bass and 
trout in similar waters, but I hadn't 
realized it until I'd watched somebody 
else. 

So I returned to my original position. 
It wasn’t in the white water, but the 
current was strong there and made me 
think of a swift glide in a trout stream. 
Just below me a man was fishing with a 
surf outfit. It looked out of place but 
wasn’t, as I realized when I took the 
time to see what he was doing. He was 
fishing with bait, using a large float and 
a sinker having plenty of weight. With 
this rig he could get a lot of distance, 
and he did, putting the bait to the far 
side of the stream—a distance which 
even the good casters present, with their 
bait-casting rods, failed to equal. He 
didn’t catch white bass while I was 
there. But he did get some fine catfish. 

I now fished my propeller-spinner fly 
in the natural-drift manner, making the 
initial cast up and across the stream, 
and letting the fly fall on the far side of 
the current. This let it sink a bit before 
the water pulled against the line. As 
soon as I felt the pull I released line 
slowly, just enough to feel the pull and 
make the spinner revolve without spoil- 
ing the natural drift. It was quite deep 
when it passed me and I could just geta 
faint glimmer from the spinner. 

I had let out about 30 ft. of line and 
was considering a retrieve when some- 


thing hit with a smash comparable to 
that of a grilse or a steelhead trout. 
The fight which followed was as pleas- 
urable as that given by a scrappy rain- 
bow trout of about 1% lb. The only 
thing missing was the aerial display. I 
thought I had at least a 5-pounder, and 
was surprised when I beached the fish to 
find it weighed exactly 2% lb., was 15% 
in. long, and had a girth of 12 in. He’d 
certainly acted like a lot more fish than 
that! 

An experience like that is thrilling, 
even to an old-timer. My prize was good- 
looking and well-formed. I wished I'd 
found out about these fish long before. 
A neighboring angler came by and 
stopped, beaming with a friendly smile. 

“What do you call these fish?” I asked. 

“White or striped bass,” was the reply. 
“They hit pretty well about this time of 
the year, but this run is pretty well 
cleaned out. No doubt there’ll be another 
along at any time.” 


HAT was on Nov. 5, 1939. No data 

that I had on hand, or found at 
home, showed a white bass migration of 
any sort at that time of the year. 

My spinner fly did not continue to pro- 
duce, and half an hour passed without a 
touch. In the meanwhile my wife took 
one fish and Everett took two, using a 
regular small-size, underwater’ bass 
plug, colored something like a minnow 
The most successful anglers that morn- 
ing were all using that pearl-colored 
salt-water type of plug, so I ransacked 
my kit in hopes of finding a fly-rod 
counterpart. The nearest to it that I 
had was a surface minnow made of balsa 
wood. I'd made it myself, giving it a 
bluish back and white belly. At first I 
tried it as it was, but it didn’t work 
Then I put on a sinker heavy enough to 
sink it, but that was no improvement, for 
while the lure had action on the sur- 
face, the sinker destroyed it. So I took 
off the lead and attached a spinner. This 
gave the lure the proper sinking quality 
and apparently the right action, for the 
fish responded generously. The lure was 
a bit clumsy for fly-rod work, especially 
with the steep bank behind me, but I 
could handle it well enough to get by, 
and once in the water it had an en- 
ticing appearance to the fish. 

Those white bass have intrigued me. 
Unfortunately, we only had one more 
day at Buchanan Lake, and as I needed 
some photographs I spent that day in 
photography instead of fishing. However, 
I found that pork-rind lures are good for 
white bass, as are some wobbling spoons 
and small plugs. You may be sure that 
we'll be going back for another try at 
those fish—in fact, by the time you have 
read this we will have been there and 
gone. I’ve got myself a new outfit which 
I believe will be ideal for use on these 
fish as it will make it possible for me 
easily to use more suitable lures—lures 
too heavy for a fly rod, yet too light for 
the average bait-casting rod. The rod is 
7 ft. long and limber enough to afford 
plenty of action. The reel is the true 
spinning type from which the line flows 
when you cast; in other words, the 
spool doesn’t revolve. With it, lures less 
than a 14 oz. in weight cast with incred- 
ible ease. I’m just hoping that the white 
bass will be in the river when I get 
there. If they are, there'll be something 
to tell—Ray Bergman. 
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Blind Date With Lady Luck 


(Continued from 


open water. We had no waders along 
but that made no difference—old shoes 
and jeans do well enough. And there’s 
plenty of room to cast, with scarcely a 
tree on which to hang a fly. However, I 
was a little skeptical about trout water 
within a few yards of the highway. 
“Don’t worry about that,” Fred told 
me. “All the cars scoot right by here at 
sixty miles an hour, headed for the out- 
of-the-way streams in Sequoia Park. 
The joke of it is those anglers get noth- 
ing but fry. Nobody thinks there are 
fish here except the natives, and they 


know. You watch.” 
ELL, even though I’m more me- 
thodical about my angling than 


Fred, I couldn’t fret about that highway 
for long; the day was too beautiful. Up 
there at 5,000-feet elevation the air was 
soft and warm, and although the stream 
was cold enough for rainbows it wasn’t 
chill enough to numb our feet and legs. 
“Even if I don’t get anything,” I told 
myself, “I'll enjoy Bang! Fred was 
tied to something that bent his rod like 
a sickle. 

I fumbled with my camera, wonder- 
ing about the light, but the action was 
over in a flash and Fred was left with a 


dangling line. “What’s the matter?” I 
asked blankly. “Old leader?” 
“Nope, a new one, and a two-pound 


3ut it was too light. 
Fred grinned. 


test! 
that boy though,” 
was a trout!” 

Now, I know what Ray Bergman says 
about too-light terminal tackle, and I’d 
just seen an example of what happens 
when you use it. Did it teach me a 
lesson? Not on your life. I went on 
methodically using my regular leader. 
After all, I reasoned, Fred just hap- 
pened to tie into that big one; I'd be 
lucky if I got a ten-incher. 

I was wrong. I saw what appeared to 
be a feeding trout over under a granite 
ledge, just where the swift current cut 
into the bank. I tossed my fuzzy brown- 
ind-white bivisible right on the spot 
ind That's right. All that big rain- 
bow needed was one jump, and I was 
minus him, a bivisible, and a leader. At 
that, he jumped four or five times, try- 
ng to shake the hook, but he could have 
saved himself. There were only six 
inches of leader attached to it. 

Why do experienced anglers, knowing 
better, prefer to be obstinate about 
things? It was only after I'd lost four 
more sizable fish, and all but one of my 
precious bivisibles, that I got sense. Then 
I changed to a leader that’d have some 
chance against these Sierra savages. 
(Aside to Mr. 3ergman: You were 
right.) 

I hadn't 


Sorry to lose 
“That 


seen Fred for an hour. Then 
[I heard him shout from upstream. 
When I arrived at the scene of action, 
unlimbering the camera, Fred was just 
ibout to net a three-pound rainbow. 

“You should have the fish that 
was chasing this one. Say, if I didn’t 
know that this stream has no connec- 
tion with the ocean—well, I'd have 
sworn it was a steelhead. Or a sturgeon.” 

Did I look skeptical? Maybe. 

“Now, I tell you it was four feet long! 
I'd just about played this baby out 
when the thing made a pass at it. Mis- 
ter, I’m staying at this pool until I get 
hold of that big one, even if it means 
sending back to town for my trunk.” 


seen 
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I’ve heard plenty about the monsters 
that appear when I'm just out of sight 
If it had been anybody but Fred I’d have 


yawned politely and moved on. But 
Fred isn’t given to romancing, and 
when I saw him sorting out his vast 
supply of big Bucktails, spinners, and 
spinner-fly combinations; I knew he 


wasn’t kidding. But it was his pool, so 


I went back to where I lost those nice 
rainbows. 

This time luck was with me. Maybe 
the lady had been hanging around 


Fred’s pool and decided to have a look 
at mine when I returned. I don’t know, 
but I’d scarcely put a fly down when I 
got a savage strike. This time I was 
ready, and the leader stood the strain 
I won’t even try to put that battle down 
on paper. Suffice it to say that I had 
ten minutes of thrilling a fight as 
I've ever experienced. No hatchery fish, 
that! I'll bet it was a descendant of the 
black-spotted natives that lived in the 
Kaweah-Kern basin before the white 
man had even seen California. 

Let the cars whiz by on the highway 


as 


I was getting action, so why move? In 
the next hour I landed eight mor 
scrappy natives, running up to sixteen 


inches. I forgot I was middle-aged, I 
forgot I was methodical, I forgot I hadn't 
had sufficient time to plan the trip. I 
was too busy fighting acrobats. 

But nine was enough. I have a 
science. So back I went to Fred’s pool 
and found him still trying to lure out 
that old grandpa. 

“I've tried everything but 


con 


dynamite 


Fred toid me ruefully. “Guess he just 
won't look at food smaller than a threes 
pound trout.” 

That’s why it was my fish that pro 
vided supper at camp that night. Fred 
wasn’t interested in catching anything 
but that “four-footer.” 


Next morning, I returned to the pool 
that had produced well. Fred, of 
course, was back at the granddaddy’s 
lair as soon as there was light enough 

“Look,” I said, “there’s no point in 
being stubborn. Why not try upstream? 
After all, we’ve only fished a hundred 
yards or so.” 

“IT can pick my movie locations better 
from this spot,” he told me. “And why 
fool with third-raters when there’s a 
champion around?” 


so 


OW comes the part of the story de 


scribing Fred’s terrific fight with 
the Monster of Three Rivers; how Fred 
battled him for half an hour, his arms 
and legs aching, his tackle groaning 


under the strain. Only it didn’t happen 
I had just as much fun as the previous 
day, but Fred, being stubborn, stuck to 


his quest for granddad, and it was a 
vain one. 

“Never mind,” he said, on the way 
home, “I'll be back. That Three Rive 


country is just what I need for a coupl 
of my next picture.” 
“Will the picture be about trout fish 


scenes in 


ing?” I asked innocently. 
“IT have no idea what it will be about 
But if all the action takes place it 


Times Square, the studio carpenters will 
build Times Square right up 
that 
“But my gosh, how about your budg 
et?” 
“That’s easy,” 
auditor's a 


me a on 


slope!” 


grinned Fred 


fisherman.” 
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Best of all, this e > o ‘Y 
able tackle costs surprisingly little. . 
Back of it all is more than 125 years’ 
experience in making fishing tackle 
at modest prices. . . Your favorite 
dealer has H-I—and be sure to send 
for the H-I “Tackle Guide” Book. 


It’s free! 


HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 
Dept. P, Utlea, N.Y., or Grimsby, Ont., Con. 


livel 
and 


est. 






1 HI-TEST FLY ROD 

Double-built, 3-piece, 6-strip split 
Hexi-Super-Cane. One rod built on 
another for extra strength and power. 
Extra tip. 8% and 9 ft., 5% and 6 oz. 
The newest, latest winding, mount- 
ing, grip and reel seat. Each $19.12. 







UTICA 
AUTOMATIC 
TROUT REEL 


7 
Lightest weight and greatest capacity 
of any automatic reel made, Takes 
q 50 yards F enamel line. Swift, sure, 
smooth action. Chromium-plated line 
guard. In aluminum or colors. $4.50, 

q 








OLD GOLD 
FLY LINE 
At last a reasonably priced premium 
quality fly line, Every thread carefully 
and completely filled with special 
quality oil. In two colors—olive and 
brown. Sizes H, G, 
F, E, D, $1.00 to 
i $1.75 per 25 yds. 


an 
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Do y have TROUBLESOME FEET? Are 

HARD TO FIT? Then get next to a 
pair of genuine hand sewed Russell Mocca 
ins' You'll learn what solid comfort really 
i rr sand re switching to I t s for 
everyday wear r paying less than the} 
did for ordinary shoes. Wh t tr it 
There are 40 styles to choose fron Write 


for catalog today. 





Made To Your Individual Measure 


Simply draw the shape of y« 

foot on a special order b 

we'll send you ind Russe 
craftsmen will do the rest. Write 

for catalop ind self-measuring ¢ 
order blank today. If your dealer NK 
aoest *t stock R isse "s we Vi be 


supply you direct 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
8 Wisconsin Ave., Berlin, 





Wis. 
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HELPING OTHERS ‘Se 
TO HEALT 





his Christmas—be a partner in 

a great life-saving campaign. 
Use plenty of Christmas Seals on 
your letters and packages. They 
are gay, colorful . .. and what's 
more important... they spread 
a message of Tuberculosis control 
and prevention that is vital to 
the good health of us all! 
1907, 
Christmas Seals has done its share 
in helping to reduce the death 
rate from Tuberculosis by 75%! 
Complete eradication is now in 


Since the annual sale of 


sight! But no one is safe from Tu- 
berculosis until everyone is safe. So 
help yourself—by helping others! 





BUY 


CHRISTMAS 
“reas SEALS 
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HY put off get- 
ting those 
special flies you 
want until the next 
season? Then, when 





you do order them, 
it is often difficult 
to get just what 


you want when you 

want it. Any dealer appreciates an early 
order. It gives him a chance to get the 
work done during the dull and 
usually he is willing to make delivery 
at your convenience. Doing your trout- 
tackle shopping early is just as wise as 
doing your Christmas shopping ahead of 
time. Dealers will be better able to sup- 
ply you with those extras you want than 
they will later, when the busy season is 
on. 


season, 


If jigger fishing is legal in your state, 
don't forget that it is a grand way to 
fish through the ice. Yellow perch es- 
pecially are susceptible to the jigging 
spoon, and will often strike it when not 
interested in live minnows. 

Until last year I had never heard of 
the legality of jigger fishing being ques- 
tioned, and it has been extensively prac- 
ticed in New York state for many years 
indeed. But a Pennsylvania reader made 
a report to me which was rather sur- 
prising. He and a couple of friends were 
stopped by a warden at Kenoza Lake, in 
New York, last winter, and were told 
that fishing with a jigger spoon is illegal. 
When he wrote the Conservation De- 
partment, he was informed that in New 
York taking fish with a jigging spoon 
would be construed as “hooking,” a 
method of fishing that is prohibited un- 
less the Conservation Department passes 
an order, specifies the waters, and fixes 
the season. 

Now I can’t see where the use of the 
jigging spoon can be construed as hook- 
ing any more than other methods of 
artificial-lure fishing. Of course the 
spoon is jerked upward, but this is done 
only to get the action. The best spcons 
give the most attractive action when 
fluttering back to bottom after the jerk. 
Many of the strikes come at that time, 
or just as the spoon reaches its lowest 
point. Personally I’ve never foul-hooked 
a fish while jigging, though I must admit 
that I don't fish much through the ice. 
Nevertheless those fish I have caught 
by the jigging method took the lure 
fairly and had it in their mouths. Now I 
know that some fish are hooked foul by 
this method, but so are they when fish- 
ing with any other lure. When wet-fly 
fishing with the fly sunk deep, it is a 
common thing to hook fish foul. I’ve so 
snagged as many as six in a single day. 
Yet no one would call fly-fishing illegal 
or construe it as hooking. 

It would be interesting to get some 
reader opinion on this, as well as the 
opinion and interpretation of your local 
game warden. If there is a technicality 
in our fish and game laws which makes 
the jigging spoon illegal, it should be 
adjusted so that it becomes legal. There 
is no doubt in my mind about the ethics 
of the method. 

As each hour of every day brings a 
different aspect to all things in nature, so 
does each hour of the day present a new 
angling problem. Hatches of flies live 
their lives and die while the angler 


the stream. Under 
the water come continual changes; 
nymphs become flies, eggs hatch into 
minnows, strange things come into be- 
ing that are identifiable only by scien- 


spends his day on 


tists. These things much concern the 
angler. If he is wise, he will be contin 
ually on the watch for evidences of 


something happening which will make 
a change in the feeding of the fish he is 
trying to catch. Study the water and the 
bottom, and watch for activity among 
insects, minnows, or anything else the 
fish may feed upon. Then be guided by 


what you see in choosing your method 
and lure. 

I don’t seem to have any favorite 
color. I can go into raptures over a 
heavenly blue sky, thrill to a gorgeous 


sunset ranging from orange to pink, 
get sentimental over mixtures of yellows 
and greens, and always get ove! 
delicate shades or combinations of any 
colors. I wonder if fish feel the same? 

While watching animals I have 
ticed that even ‘he vegetarians 
times gnaw on «ones. This 
indicate need for calcium or lime. 
it be that fish also need these 
stances? If so, it may partly explain 
their feeding on certain crustaceans or 
cased larve at periodic and sometimes 
extended intervals. 

. . . 

Often anglers owning the best-grade 

equipment look disdainfully at less for- 


poetic 


no- 
some- 
seems to 
Could 
sub- 


tunate fishermen whose tackle is of 
questionable quality. But they should 
try to put themselves in the other fel- 


low’s place, and imagine what it would 
be like if they themselves were forced 
by circumstance to use the same equip- 


ment. After all, the measure of a good 
sportsman is not the cost of his equip- 
ment, as you'll find if you go out of 
your way to make friends. 
$« « 
Are lake trout deep-water fish simply 


because they need or prefer water of 
special temperature? The biologist of 
the New Hampshire Fish and Game De- 
partment says: “These fish do not actu- 
ally require deep water, but live in it be- 
cause they prefer water temperatures in 


the fifties, Fahrenheit. The deep-water 
belief, although erroneous, is shared by 
both fish culturists and laymen. Direct 
evidence in refutation of this is shown 


by the fine lake trout in the rearing pools 
of the Massebesic Fish and Game Club 


at Newmarket, N.H., where the depth 
does not exceed 6 ft., but where a de- 
sirable temperature is maintained in the 


bottom waters.” 


Most rods are broken through careless- 


ness, and hurry causes most of the care- 
lessness. Rushing through brush and 
forest land to reach a fishing hole re- 


sults in giving many more rods set tips 
than does playing large fish. Car and 
cabin doors account for many smashed 
rods, and attempting to take apart a rod 
with wet, cold, or sweaty hands is almost 
sure to cause trouble. Don’t lay the rod 
on the ground when eating lunch, chang- 
ing a fly, or the like. Don’t place it near 
a door. Be sure it is in a safe place be- 
fore you let your attention wander else- 
where. This will save you money and 
help insure a fishing trip without dam- 
aged tackle.—R. B. 
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y Deep Running : 
No. 1 Hawaiian — 90¢ = 3 
Double Spinner — $1.00 
Reports from U. S. and Can- 
. . ** . A 
ada indicate Hawaiian Wigglers 
were the most effective under- eee ———— 
water fish-getting baits used last eines 
season. They squirm through > 
snags and get fish, as thousands ——~< = 
“ of casters will testify. tae 
Last March I went to Lake Talquin, New C ml — 
near Quincy, Fla., and stopped at Starr's Wri stag ata my , tene See — 
?: . : . e ror my new free Cata- : ™ 
Fishing Camp. After fishing three days, “vc te “ty I Extra Skirts — 25¢ 
; . ~ r >Sse i S OIOL,. rr tcl ec > ci 2 
which were cloudy and sometimes rain- Tt ha te 4 we rduite " ™ "4 Ch. These patented, quick-change skirts 
; ing, I caught 35 bass on the deep running _— ai - ee me) 9 - = ae yy aera yo 
Jawaii- > » am 4 ermen telling where and how come in brilliant colors all ilustré 
Hawaiian Wiggler. In the catch were a a ae J ih adh 1 my catalog. No other bait gives such 
914 and 7 lb. 6 oz. The rest ranged from rey catch more Ash with fila- squirming action in the water as these 
14 to 514 Ibs.” waiian Wigglers and Jitterbugs. flashing rubber Hula skirts. 
—Wryly Jones, Montgomery, Ala. FRED ARBOGAST, 401 NORTH STREET, AKRON, OHIO 
ANGLERS’ KINKS HOLD 
UTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED THAT 
k p . done two or three times daily, but « FISH! mi, “ \ 
. Make Dud lugs Shine should be taken not to overfeed the ‘ —_—— 
N° NEED to mourn those broken small fish when first put in the pool Witl = 
Christmas-tree ornaments this year The liver—and be sure it’s beef, not ith a Pélet Pine 
they'll make your fishing better. For pig’s liver—can be ground in quantity : 
with them you can brighten up casting stored in cans, and Kept frozen for long A line needs to cast easily and last but 
lures, both plugs and spoons, that never periods. It need not be thawed out be unless it holds the fish you hook, a line’s 
quite clicked for you or are worn dull. fore using.—Hellen Lindsay, Mont no good! PILOT LINES HOLD. Try them 
Place the broken ornaments in a shallow and you'll say ... Fishing is fine with 
dish ¢ ‘rus , ito tiny particles a 
i 1 and cru h the m il tiny particle Dough Balls of Rye Flour a Pilot Line 
with a potato masher or some other 
blunt tool. Now apply a thin coat of DOUGH-BALL bait which has caught ~— = > a a ' ras 
shells — ade anri i . moins es : ss as - ' » of so inish y tine equa 0 
h lac to each lure and sprinkle on the many channel catfish is made f | best Enolish make. Filled, water- 
glass.—Lawrence McLean, Wis. coarse rye flour, which can be had At | proofed, dressed and polished by 
most bakeries, especially Scandinavian | hand. A heavy line that casts 
Feeding Small Fish ones. When carefully prepared, it will | well. Beautiful brown color. 
“stay put” on any hook in the fastest 
INGERLINGS~ waters. First, pour 2 cups of this flour <— PILOT NYLON LINES 
or minnows be- into 2 qt. of water over a slow fire. Keep Nylon superiority plus Bevin- 
ing kept in pools _ stirring quickly until the flour has ab- so ———— oa 
over the winter sorbed all the water. Let this mixture rOOILOT NYLOW FLY LINES 
for spring plant- cool, then knead 2 cups of dry flour into are natural oil or amber 
ing often die be- it, adding as you go along a little cheese color. 
cause of improper paste or ground cheese butts. To moist PILOT NYLON BAIT 
feeding. In4 years en a little, and sweeten, use strained LINES are black finish. 
on a fish ranch, I honey or sorghum molasses. Mold thi 
found the follow- mixture into handy lumps of tennis-ball 
ing system to be size, and you'll have bait for a couple of PILOT IMPERIAL WATERPROOF 
t » best: reeks’ fishinge.- y . TOO ll 0 ae 
gor ‘ small weeks’ fishing.—C. R. Asprooth, IU. Extra hard braided pure silk bait 
P : — : wo casting line double waterproofed 
HOLES PUNCHED scans wou - Hairpins for Weedless Hooks with Pilot ‘‘Drybak’’ process. 
IN METAL BOTTOM 0X, aS Shown, per- ; ae 
haps 5 or 6 in. ame - HERE’S an old 
square and 6 in. ee saying that you 
deep, without a top, and with a light \ can fix anything 
sheet-metal bottom punched full of small with a hairpin 
holes. For convenience, a handle may be > here’s how to use 
nailed up one side to project above the wun tes one for a weedless 
top. Into this box put a quantity of raw J «<d hook. Put the 
beef liver (about 2 tbsp. per 100 fish), EYE OF Hook | curved part of the 
ground to the consistency of soup. Then hairpin over the 
lower the box an inch or two into the fish shank of the hook, thread both ends up 
pool, near where the water comes in, and through the eye, and bend them back 
move it around slowly. The fine parts of until they’re even with the hook point 
the liver will float out through the holes one on each side. The tips can be turned 
in the box; the gristle will remain behind down, as in the drawing, to make the job WI 
and can be thrown away. This should be look professional.—Noel O’Brien, Md THE BEVIN- LCOX LINE CO. 
EAST HAMPTON CONNECTICUT 
i = DEPARTMENT O 
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Outstanding Fly Line 


FLY CASTERS everywhere are talking about this 
Its translucent mist color ab- 
producing an in- 


amazing fly line. 
sorbs light and color shades, 
visibility in the water. 

For those who want the best fly line, Trans- 
ly-Cent is the Made of the finest 
with a smooth, soft, 


answer. 
quality silk, velvet-like 
finish, yet it is exceptionally tough and stands 
long, hard service. It has plenty of weight with 


extreme flexibility and is non-kinking and non- 


sticking. Ask your dealer for Gladding’s Trans- | 


Lu-Cent. 
LINE UP WITH GLADDING 


Mail the coupon for catalog O-1 show- 
ing the most popular Gladding Lines. 


Name 


Street 





State 


W” City 
\s me, B.F. GLAboinc & Co., ING 


sovuTH OTSELIC, 














Attention Deer enters! 


Now you can have your deer hides tanned abso- 

lutely free as a special introductory offer. You 

can't afford to pass up this amazing opportunity 

Gioves and leather jackets also made. Reasonable 

Prices and prompt Service—For circular write to— 
SPORTSMAN LEATHER COMPANY 

P. ©. Box 148 Champaign, Ill. 











SNOW-PROOF 


SNOW-PROOPF was 


WATER-PROOFS! 





originally developed 





forty years ago for snow-proofin hunter 

and trappers’ boots. It is now used every- 

where for waterproofing softenir at 

serving shoes, leather coats, gloves, belts 

lu aye Odorless, colorless, not sticks 
Money-back guarantee, Shoe, sportir 

or hardware dealer or send 2oe for ‘ = 
can. Dept The Snow-Proof ¢ M Leather's 
towr “. ¥ 


Best Frie ne 





Book of 


RMULAS 


wonderful manual 

r unusual information 

that is hard to find 

when you need it. For 

household, shop, lab 

oratory. Formulas, rec- 

ipes, methods and 

secret processes. Make 

your own beverages, glues, cements 

cleaners, polishes, enamels, paints, cos- 

metics, dyes, inks, toothpastes, soaps, sil- 

ver and nickle plate, metal alloys, photo 

chemicals, oils, lubricants—and scores of 

articles for home use or for founding 

vour own business through making and 
selling. Full cloth bound $1.00. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 11 ° 
353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 

















SOFTENS, PRESERVES, | 





Smart Guides Play Dumb 


Continued from page 29 


was discouraged—and highly indignant. 

“Why in hell didn’t you keep your 
darned old boat out of the way of my 
fish? You ought to know by this time 
that tuna are liable to go anywhere 

He was right. The worst of it all was 
he hung no other fish. But folks are 
always yelling at us to take their pic- 
tures while they fight a fish. You must 
get quite close if a picture is to mean 
anything. Still and all, no excuses went. 

A few days later I got another call- 
down for not trying to get close-ups of a 
man and his broadbill. Again the sports- 
man was right and the guide wrong. 
Pictures are most valuable to the man 
who may go big-game fishing only once 
in a lifetime. I should not have permitted 
the first accident to unnerve me. In the 
latter case the lad landed his fish, but 
he had no action pictures to show for 
it. If good pictures are to be taken of 
such things a photographer should be 
taken along. Then the guides can con- 
centrate on doing everything possible to 
help the sportsman boat his quarry. But 
who wishes to pay for the photographer? 
We shrug our shoulders at that. 


HE better-known guides meet all sorts 

ef folks from all walks of life. If they 
take them on hunting or fishing expedi- 
tions they come to know them inti- 
mately. Hence guides become sophisti- 
cated. That fact neither their 
skill nor their intelligence in service— 
provided, of course, that the said guide 
starts with intelligence. Lacking that 
quality he never will make a reliable 
guide. Perspicacity is the main require- 
ment. In many parts of Canada a li- 
censed guide is also a police officer. In 
Nova Scotia for example, he is game, 
fish, and fire warden with police powers. 
On the ocean he probably has a navi- 
gator’s license of some class, if he uses 
a large boat for deep-sea work and long 
cruises. But that fact does not put him 
above doing some cooking and bunk- 
making, as well as directing the demise 
of a denizen of the deep. 

To run a good ship it must be a clean 
ship. If the tariff charged is low the 
payroll must be low also, or else——— It 
costs folding money to keep a good boat 
in commission for private parties. So 
it is as well not to talk to the guide as 
if he were a menial, just because you 
see him don his oilskins, spit on his 
mitts, and start washing up herring 
scales. His boat cost as much as your 
summer cottage and he shoulders much 
more responsibility for the welfare of 
his guests. Also, under the law, the 
skipper of the boat is the undisputed 
boss and must be obeyed. If he has tact 
you will do his bidding and not realize 
you are being bossed. If, he has no tact, 
why, hire another boat. 

Not so long ago a nice-looking gentle- 
man in golf pants, accompanied by his 


lessens 


charming wife, drove up to my camp 
in the deep woods. It was Saturday 
night. The camp was almost empty of 


sportsmen as it was moose-hunting time 
and the parties were distributed all 
over a vast watershed. The newcomers 
wished to stay over Sunday so we put 
them up. The gentleman did not regis- 
ter—had only mumbled his name when 
he came in. After breakfast he told me 
his name was “Bing.” He wished to get 
some pictures of moose so we put on a 
irive for him and he got some good 


eee . — 


It was an expensive undertaking 
a dozen men and several boats 
business. 


results 
and took 
and canoes to accomplish the 


Usually I like to see some cash from 
folks who ask me to do these costly 
stunts, but there was something about 
this gent that made me refrain from 


mentioning money. He didn’t, so I didn’t. 
I noted that he ordered the boys around 
a lot, but he seemed to know how to do 
it. Monday morning the extra guides 
were hanging around for their money. 
I had the bill ready. It was some little 
document! 

“How much, Colonel?” asked the guest. 

I handed him the score. He glanced at 
it and asked me if I would accept his 
check on Ottawa. 

Something clicked in my befuddled 
brain right there. “Byng. Ottawa.” 
“Surely, your excellency,” I agreed. 

He and his wife drove away. We had 
been entertaining their excellencies, the 
Governor General of Canada, General 





Byng and Lady. He had been comman- 
der-in-chief of the British armies in 
France in the first World War 

At another sporting camp I played 


around for half a day with a long, lanky 


chap of great intelligence before I 
tumbled to the fact that this was 
another Governor General, Viscount 
Willingdon, later Viceroy of India. We 
had been expecting him but he dropped 
in so casually that I had no idea he was 
the man. It was lucky I had made no 
smart cracks about who was coming 


what? 
One time at White River near the 
Utah line I helped a youngish fellow 


with his pony—something about a cinch 
strap, it was, and the trail. He was on a 
lion hunt. He wore glasses—was short- 
sighted and had mislaid his guides. He 


wrote me several times after that while 
I was located in Utah. His name was 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

N THE woods you never know whom 


you are meeting. Guides, at least, should 
be wise enough to keep their fingers 
crossed. I went to a guide’s camp one 
day, some years ago, in the deep woods 
of Nova Scotia with the object of en- 
listing help in looking after a dam I had 
built on a lake for storage purposes for 
a pulp mill. I encountered a young man 
with a white face and slight build work- 
ing at Jim’s woodpile. We passed the 
time of day while I hung around waiting 
for Jim. I noticed that this fellow was 


not so very skillful with the ax and 
wondered why Jim would allow such a 
one to fool about the firewood. But I 
didn’t say anything. I introduced my- 
self and he called himself “Davison.” It 


turned out later that he was John D 
Rockefeller Jr., and that he was getting 
toughened up for a moose hunt. 

One day he borrowed half a dollar 
from a guide to pay for a telegram. 
The guide had tact. He would accept 
only half a dollar in repayment. At 
Christmas time “Davison” sent the inter 
est on the loan. It is not everyone who 
can lend half a dollar to a Rockefeller 

Reliable guides may or may not know 
their letters, but they are educated in a 
hundred arts that will help to make 
your vacation pleasant, profitable, and 
safe. 

They mean well. 

Give ’em a break. 


They can all count money. 


OUTDOOR 
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Fishing and Hunting Guide 





Continued from page 47 
] n Lake Ontario 16”-none). White Perch (no fish, Bluegill, Catfish, Sucke 
size-25; Marine District and Hudson River, no Carp (no size-15 Eel (no limit 
| imits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing inland waters only (no size- 
$2.25; hunting only $1.65; fishing only $1.65. ne 12 Delaware 
Nonres Hunting and fishing $10.50; fishing Pe ‘lvania and New York 
‘ nly $5.50, 3-day $2.75 Res : ’ teaien $2, fishing $1.60. 
ing $15, fishing $2.60 or fee c 
applicant's state, 3-day $1.60. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Hunting: Wildcat 
open on Ist only 


(no limits Bear (2) Deer 
Raccoon, Op (with 


RHODE ISLAND 


sssum 





n and dogs) (no limits Rabbit (no limits) Hunting: Racc« no limits 
} County closes 2nd; rest of state open en- Perct 6”-20 Yellow Perch, 
é nth, Squirrel (10) except Fox Squirrel and (6”°—3¢ Black Bass (10 


License Ss 





ery, Bun- 
kee, Clay, Gra- 


Jackson, Macon, nonres, 


irrel; Alleghany, Av 
Caldwell, Cher 


Henderson 





' nbe, Burke, res.: H 


n, Haywood, 














fadison, Mitchell, Polk, Rutherford, Stokes, 

rry, Swain, Transylvania, Wautauga, Wilkes, SOUTH CAROLINA 
ancey, McDowell, and Ashe Counties closed 

tire month; rest of state pen until 15th. Hunting: Deer (5) Bamberg, 

ail (10). Wild Turkey (1) Surry and Yadkin field, Saluda, Lee, Fairfield, 

unties and all counties in and west of Alle- Greenvi ers¢ Laurens, 

any, Wilkes, Caldwell, Burke, and Ruther- Cormi w i, Newberry, and 
rd Counties closed; rest of state open entire Counties close rest of state < 

> nth. Ruffed Grouse (2) closes 15th. Russian Raccoon, Op: 1 B. x (no 

Boar (2) open on Ist only. Fishing: Black Bass, with dogs 15 ld Turke 
riped Bass (12”-8). Muskellunge (22”-8). field, Pickens, See nee, 
Mattamuskeet Bass (10”-8 Bream, Robin, Laurens, Abbeville, McCor 
appie, Perch, Sunfish (6”~2( White Perch and Newberry C ties closed 

n Lake Waccamaw 8”-12; in all other inland (15; some counties 12, some c: 
akes 8”-20). Redfin (8”-20 Aggregate all bit (with limits). F 
pecies, 40.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fish- Trout (7 y 








$2.10, Bass ni 
Black Bass (6”~10 
Note: Trout season cl 
of Pickens, Oconee, and 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting 

res. $1.1 

$15.25; fishing 
Licenses 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 


, Hunting: 


Lake Mu 
All other 


nly, state county $1.10; 
l-day 60 cents. Nonres.: 
lay $1.10. 


z $3.10; hun 4 
shing only $2.10 


iunting $15.25; fishing $5.10, 1 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Hunting Red and Gray Fox 
Res. $1.50, nonres, $25 


(no limits). $5.25, 2-day §$ 


). Fishi 





Trout (8”=20) 


»sed in cle: 
Greenville C 
State 
fishing $1.10 Nx 


Rabbit, Squirrel (no 


15). Pike- 


Nonres.: Hunt 


harged nonres. 


Striy 





hester, Edge 


Pickens, Oconee 


Abbeville, M 
Lexingt 
— on Ist 

limits Squirre 


2) Lee, Fair 


Y \eé 


Greenville, Anders 
mick, Greenw 


Partridge (quail 
nunties 10 Rat 
ishing: Speckle 
rray: Trout a 

fish (no limits 
ar-water streal! 

junties 


county 


$3.10, 


1,10, 


limits Ww 


i Hunting: Rabbit (4) open on Ist only. Rac- ing: Rabbit hunting by nonres. prohibited 
yon (2), Opossum (no limit) closes 15th. Fishing: Bluegill (no size-25 Black Bass 


(6”=20) Wall-eyed Pike, Pickerel (no s 
Yellow Pike-Perch (13”-6). Perch, Bullhead (no 

Bluegill (5”-20). Sunfish, 15). All ther 
Yellow Perch, White Bass Licenses Res 


Fishing: Black 

Rock Bass (5”-2 
; Muskellunge (30”-2 

Catfish, Bullhead, 


Bass (10”-€ Crappie 


game 





size-—20). Special regulations in Lake Erie Nonres.: Small is] 
shing District: Yellow Pike-Perch, Muskel- 
nge, Catfish, Bullhead, Yellow Perch, White TENNESSEE 
iss (no size—40 Licenses Res Hunting 


, fishing 60 cents. Nonres.: Hun 
al with | otl states but not 


ng $3.2 10-day $1.10. 


OKLAHOMA 


ting: Recip- Hunting Rac coon, 
less than $5; Squirrel (1 
a 
Rabbi 
McNairy, 


Opossu 
10n and 
fed Grousse 4 





Wilson Coun 












shing $3, 


Wilsor 


nit) Cannon, Hous 


ize-aggregate 5 


Crappie (no size 


fish, 


aggregate 
$1; fishing $1 
5-day $1 


limits 


junties only 


m (no 
1 Cc 
open until 


n, Dicks 


by tee charged 


i-day $1.50. 


Black 


nres.: Hunting 


ties ypen entire 


rest of state open until 25th. Fishing 
Hunting: Ope on Ist only Squirrel (10), and White Bass 10”—15 Warmouth 
ail (10 : Black Bass, size-20 Rock Bass (no size-15 
annel Catfi 8”~10 5”-25). (Age Bluegill, Bream (no size-25 Drur 
gregate all A Licenses: Res. : 1one Spoonbill, Sturgeon 30”—none 
Huntin Nonres.: Hunting Catfish, Buffalo 15”=nor Bullhead, Gar 
$ Grinnell, Sucker, Mullet, Red Horse, Black 
Horse, Shad, Eel (no limits Black and Ker 
tucky Bass (11”-8 Wall-eyed Pike 15"-5 


OREGON 


Muskellunge (20”-5 








Hunting: Cougar, Wolf, Bobcat, Wildcat, Res.: Hunting and fishing $2, fis 
x (no limits Bear (no limit) Klamath, Hunting and fishing $15; fishin 
kson, and Josephine Counties closed. Silver 

Gray Squirrel (5) only in Multnomah, Clacka- TEXAS 


s, Marion, Yamhill, 
-olk, Linn, 


Wasco, Washington, Ben- 


Douglas, and Lane Counties; rest Hunting: M« 


yuntain Lion, 





Crappie (9”-15 


Licenses 
hing $1. Nonres 
g $3, 7-day $1 


Bobcat, Coyote 


state closed. Fishing: Salmon (6” to 15”=-15 Jaguar, Ocelot (no limits). Quail (aggregate 12 
and 1, but not more than 15 fish: 15” to 20”= with Chacalaca open until 16th; Callahan 
lb. and 1, but not more than 20 fish; 20” and Coleman, Gaines Haskell, McCulloch, Sar 
er-3 Bass (no size-20 lb. and 1, but not Saba, Terry, and Yoakum Counties closed entire 
re than 30 fish). Crappie, Catfish, Perch, Sun- month; in some counties shooting permitted 
sh 10 size-—aggregate 20 lb. and 1, but not only on designated days. Chacalaca (aggregate 
re than 30 fish). Trout (over 10”-3) in desig- 12 with Quail) open until 16th. Fishing: Black 
ted waters Sturgeon (3 under 4’ long; Bass (11”-15). Crappie or White Perch (7”-15 





Goggle-eye (no 
There are 


Bream, 
Note: 


limit over 4’ 


kamas County, 


Note: Oswego Lake, 
Warning: There are 


long 
closed. 





merous 
ns Licenses 





any special seasons in designated waters; fishing re iT 

isult Game Commission, 616 Oregon Build- fishing artif. bait $1.10. Ni 
g. Portland. Licenses: Res Hunting and $25; fi $5, 5-day $1.10. 
shing $5; hunting only $3; fishing only $3, 2- of non r predators 

ay $2. Nonres.: Hunting $15; fishing $5. 

UTAH 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Hunting: Mountain Lion 


Bear, Rabbit, Hare (no limits 
(Continued on 


Hunting: Crow, 


m (no limits 


Starling, Red 
Fishing: 


Opos- 


une- 


Squirrel, 
Yellow Perch, 


, JANUARY, 1941 


size-35; 
county 
Res 


License 


page 


aggregate 50 


Hun 
ymres.: Hunt 
require 


Bobcat, Coyote 
Fishing: Cat 
68) 


hunting and 
ting $2, 


; 


EA-HORSE AND 





Ger a Sea- 


Horse and go the deluxe way. Get 
ALL the fun there is in outboard 
motoring by getting a motor with 
the advanced refinements: 
Alternate Firing for perb 


Car retion for a silken surge of 


AND low 
tented Co-Pilot for 


speeds, 





er, Ready-Pull Starter, Syn- 
A lor linger up manipulation, 
Lubrication, Positive Pump, 


+ + + + 


parts for years and years 


I > perlormance. 
en other important features 
Horse..low in price..and 
r y time ayments! See your 
J Ye ll find his name under 
O rs” in classified phone book, 





4 Write for Sea-Horse Handy Chart 

ee f motor sizes ar I data Check all 
a the ire 1 ge built -ir 

: H You Sent Fre 


JOHNSON MOTORS 


1100 stag + west Road, Waukegan, lilinois 


Peterboro, Canada 


il be surprised! 


f Canada, 








DEALERS! 1941 will be another 

big Sea Hor se year. 
Wr te for facts on your opportunity in the 
‘ woard field. Get a head start with the bril- 


lant new Johnson line, Some territories open. 








Srv (me mw oh th, fe 


oe! 
r . 

IE> “A zin Sam has received his 
“~ F an's iH bby Kit, he doesn't 
ze any more he's too 
ry “fli es ; for his next fishin’ trip 

VV ‘ ise and tie your flies 
} s Ho y Kit—it's complete and has 
ustrated tying instructions, hooks, 
nt ties of tying wax, os ge 


’ a ody nm 








s the Bee Ag & 
i hot st will find that it is the big 
ed 
y er that fly tying is a swell hobby, and 
fit astered. The Fisherman's Hob 
1 will need, and it will be sent to you 
f 
ONLY $1. 00 Postpaid 
Y r anteed Or Your Money Refunded 
4 4 ing Company 
8 N P De it O- 





oH Ligh hy lal &: 
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abins, Lodges 


A big book of definite instructions made 
for beginners. If you can handle a ham- 
mer and saw, there’s no reason why you 
can’t build a bang-up cabin in the woods 
or a bungalow on the lake or shore, or a 
roadside stand, and make one you or any- 
one would be glad to look at, live in, or 
own. 

Here are complete plans, and step-by- 
step instructions for every stage of the 
work. Designs for numerous log cabins, 
lodges, tourist homes, wayside _ stands, 
bungalows. 





cr a 


r 
Ir 


This is a reduction of large plans 
in the man 


Everything Simplified 


Not just a book of pictures but a full course of 
instruction. You will make no mistakes because 
every step is explained and shown in picture dia- 
grams. Every problem of location, drainage, wa- 
ter supply, etc., is clearly explained. Tells how 
to cut and erect your structure—all about floors, 
roofs, windows, doors—how to do the whole job 
from foundation to chimney top. What to do in- 
side and outside. Don't imagine it’s hard—when 
you see the book you'll be aching to grab some 
tools and get to work. Tells all about how to 
estimate all costs before you start—what lumber 
to use, etc. A revelation in simplicity. 


Complete—Shows How 


This new manual “HOW TO BUILD CAB- 
INS, LODGES, BUNGALOWS” is the latest 
complete guide-book on the subject. Prepared 
by experts especially for our readers—you can be 
sure it is as genuine as such a book can be made. 


Send No Money Now 


No money is required with order unless 
you prefer. Just send the coupon and pay 
postman $2.00 plus a few cents postage 
when the book arrives. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED—If, after examining 
this manual, you are not completely sat- 
ished, return it and we guarantee to 
promptly refund your money. 


Mail This Coupon 








Pewee ee eee eee ee 
a Outdoor Life, Dept. 11 | 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
} Send me How TO BUILD CATENS, LODGES i 
BUNGALOWS I will pay postafag $2.00 plus a 
| nts post hen the bok at If di * 
t 1 you guarantee to refund my money, if I send 
@ the book back within ten day (If you prefer to pay § 
1 $2.00 with order.) 
Q NAME 1 
8 ADDRESS i 
‘ 
a o 
crry STATE 
@ ‘Orders from outside United States must be accompanied by $2. § 
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fish and common fish in designated waters (7”). 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $4; fishing 
$2. Nonres.: Small game and fishing $10; fish- 
ing $3. License not required for predators or 
bear. 


VERMONT 


Hunting: Bear (no limits). Hare, Rabbit (3). 
Cottontail Rabbit (no limit). Fishing: Pike- 
Perch, Pickerel, Muskalonge (12”-25_ Ib.) 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $2; hunt- 
ing only $1.25; fishing only $1.25. Nonres.: 
Hunting $10.50, or fee charged nonres. in appli- 
cant’s state; fishing $5.15, 14-day $2.35, 3-day 
$1.65. 


VIRGINIA 


Hunting: Quail (8), Rabbit (6) Bedford 
County open until 10th; other counties east of 
Blue Ridge Mountains open until 20th; rest of 
state closed entire month. Wild Turkey (2) 
Bedford County open until 10th; some desig- 
nated counties east of Blue Ridge Mountains 
open until 20th; rest of state closed entire 
month. Ring-necked Pheasant (4) Charlotte and 
Lguisa Counties open until 20th; rest of state 
clésed entire month. Squirrel (6) Halifax, King 
George, Lunenburg, Mecklenburg, Prince Wil- 
liam, Spotsylvania, and Stafford Counties open 
entire month; other counties east of Blue Ridge 
Mountains until 20th; rest of state closed entire 
month. Raccoon (Dickenson and Wise Counties 
1; rest of state no limit) Accomac, Bath, Bed- 
ford, Bottetourt, Rockbridge, and Scott Coun- 
ties closed; Buckingham County open until 
20th; rest of state open entire month. Opossum 
(no limits). Accomac County closed. Ground- 
hog (no limits) open until 5th. Fishing: Crappie 
or Silver Perch, Bream, Sunfish (no size-aggre- 
gate 25). Open east of Blue Ridge Mountains 
only: Black Bass (10”-10), Rock Bass (6”~-15), 
Pike (no size-20) all pike caught must be 
counted in catch limit. Note: Special regula- 
tions for state ponds and a few other waters. 
Consult Commission of Game and Inland Fish- 
eries, Richmond. Licenses: Res.: Hunting: 
State: Small game and fishing $3, small game 
$2.50, big game $1 additional; fishing only $2. 
County of res.: Hunting (except for elk) and 
fishing $1. Nonres.: Small game and fishing 
$15.50, big game $2.50 additional; 2-day license, 
not good for big game or waterfowl, $5; fishing 
$5, 2-day $1. 


WASHINGTON 


Hunting: Bear (2) in Clallam, Clark, Cow- 
litz, Grays Harbor, Island, Jefferson, King, 
Kitsap, Lewis, Mason, Pacific, Pierce, San 
Juan, Skamania, Skagit, Snohomish, Thurston, 
Wahkiakum, and Whatcom Counties, and in the 
part of Klickitat County west of the White 
Salmon River; rest of state closed. Cottontail 
and Snowshoe Rabbit (aggregate 5; in Clark 
and San Juan Counties, and on Whidby Island 
in Island County, no limits). Gray and Black 
Squirrel (aggregate 5) open in Clark County 
only. Fishing: Whitefish (6”-20 or 10 lb. and 1 
fish). Steelhead (16”-3) in designated streams 
flowing into Puget Sound and the Pacific Ocean 
and in designated waters in Adams, Asotin, 
Benton, Chelan, Clark, Columbia, Douglas, 
Ferry, Franklin, Garfield, Grant, Kittitas, 
Klickitat, Lincoln, Okanogan, Pend Oreille, 
Skamania, Spokane, Stevens, Walla Walla, 
Whitman, Wahkiakum, Yakima, Lewis, Pacific, 
and Cowlitz Counties only. Warning: There are 
numerous local seasons which are different from 
the statewide season, and in almost every 
county some designated waters are closed. Be 
sure to consult local authorities or Dept. of 
Game, 515 Smith Tower, Seattle, before fishing. 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing: State $3, 
county $1.50. Nonres.: State hunting and fishing 
$25; state fishing $5; county of issue fishing $3. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Hunting: Cottontail Rabbit (4) open until 
18th. Raccoon (2). Opossum (no limit). Fishing: 
Muskelonge. Wall-eyed Pike (12”—none). Rock 
Bass, Crappie, Bluegill, Red-bellied Sunfish 
(5"-25). White and Yellow Sucker, Red Horse 
(10”-aggregate 15). Channel Catfish, White 
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Perch (10”-15). Bullhead, Sunfish other than 
Bluegill and Redbellied Sunfish, Perch, other 
than White Perch (no limits). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting and fishing $2. Nonres.: Hunting and 
fishing $15; fishing only $5, 1-day special fishing 
license $1. 


WISCONSIN 


Hunting: Snowshoe Hare—Ashland, Barron, 
Bayfield, Douglas, Florence, Forest, Iron, 
Oneida, Price, Rusk, Sawyer, Taylor, Vilas, 
and Washburn Counties (no limits) open entire 
month; Milwaukee County closed; rest of state 
(5) open until 15th. Cottontail Rabbit (5) Bay- 
field, Douglas, and Milwaukee Counties closed; 
rest of state open until 15th. Jack Rabbit (5 
Barron, Chippewa, Clark, Dunn, Grant, Pierce, 
and Saint Croix Counties open entire month; 
Bayfield, Marquette, and Milwaukee Counties 
closed; rest of state open until 15th. Red Fox 
(no limit) Langlade, Milwaukee, Taylor, and 
Winnebago Counties closed. Fishing: Open in 
inland waters and bounded bays until 15th; open 
entire month in boundary waters: White Bass 
(7"-25; in boundary waters 7”-10). Rock Bass 
(7”"-25; in boundary waters 5”~aggregate with 
sunfishes 15). Sunfishes (6”—aggregate with blue- 
gill and roach 25; in boundary waters 5”-aggre- 
gate with rock bass 15). Crappie (7”-aggregate 
with calico, silver, and strawberry bass 25; in 
boundary waters 15 crappie). Pike (13-7; in 
boundary waters 13”-8). Pickerel (18”-7; in 
boundary waters 16”-10). Perch 6-25; in 
boundary waters no limits). Catfish (15”°-15; in 
boundary waters 15”-none). Bullhead (no size- 
25; in boundary waters 7”-40). Open until 15th 
in inland waters and bounded bays only: 
Calico, Silver, and Strawberry Bass (7”-aggre- 
gate 25 with crappie). Bluegill, Roach (6”- 
aggregate 25 with sunfishes). Muskellunge (30”- 
1). In Lake Pepin and Mississippi River only: 
Shovel-nosed Sturgeon (20”-25). Open in inland 
waters and bounded bays until 15th; open entire 
















month in outlying waters; closed i indary 
waters: Black Bass (10”-7; in out! g waters 
10”-10). (Inland waters and bo bays, 


aggregate of black bass, pike, and pickerel, 15; 
of all game fish, 30. In boundary waters, aggre- 
gate of all game fish except perch, catfish, and 
bullhead, 30.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1, fish- 
ing $1. Nonres.: Hunting, except deer $25; 
fishing $3. 


WYOMING 


Fishing: Ling (no size—20) in Fremont County 
only. Licenses: Res. $1.50; monres. $3, 7-day 


CANADA 


ALBERTA 


Hunting: Wolf, Cougar, Wolverine, Rabbit, 


Red Squirrel, Lynx (no limits Bear (1 of 
each species). Fishing: Dolly Varden Trout (no 
limits). Pike, Pickerel (no size-aggregate 15), 
Perch, Goldeye (no size-—aggregate 25 iggre- 


gate of all, 25). Licenses: Res.: Big game $2, 
fishing $2.25, required only for waters fre- 


quented by trout, grayling, or Rocky Mountain 
whitefish. Nonres.: Hunting $50, fishing only 
$2.25 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Hunting: Bear, except White or Kermodei 





(Grizzly 1, other bear 3). Fishing: Salmon (8”- 
nontidal waters 5, grilse counted in trout catch; 
tidal waters 5, including grilse 10). Trout (8”- 
15 in aggregate with salmon grilse) of entire 
month in all tidal waters, streams, and lakes in 
Okanagan District and lakes in Northern Dis- 
trict only; all other waters closed. Note: Some 
waters open to steelhead fishing entire year 
Most waters open to Dolly Varden trout fishing 
entire year. Black Bass (no size-15). Licenses 
Res Big game and birds $6; fishing $1, re- 


quired for nontidal waters south of 52nd parallel 
only. Nonres. Alien: All game and fi ] 
game except pheasant $25; fishing 
day—required for all waters. Nonres. Canadian 
All game and fish $15; fishing $5 or $ 
(Continued on page 73) 
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ANGLERS’ 
QUERIES 


Outfit for Light Plugs 


Question: What type rod and reel — ‘ 
use to cast plugs weighing '4 to % oz? 
considering a 5-ft., 2'4-oz. rod and level- an 
ing reel.—K. R. C., Mo. 


Answer: If you'd confined your needs to a 
rod for casting % to %34-oz. plugs the answer 
would be easy—the outfit you mention would be 
O.K. But %%-oz. stuff is different; you'll need 
whippiness in the rod and an extra-free-running 
reel, probably a free-spool model. For lures 
under % oz. I prefer the spinning reel and rod. 
—R. B 


Care of Tackle 


Question: I am 17 years old, just starting 
ut as an angler, and have been given a fly rod, 
reel, and line. How shall I keep them in the 
peak of condition?—H.H., Mo. 


Answer: Keep the rod waxed with a good 
furniture polish, and see that it is dry before 
putting away. Keep the reel well oiled and free 
of grit and grease. See that the line is dry, and 
store it in a cool, dry place. Put plenty of moth 
preventive in your flies so that they do not get 
ruined. And keep your leaders in a cool, dark 
place.—R. B. 


Bass in Pickerel Lake 


Question: A friend of mine has a small lake 
in eastern Pennsylvania which has plenty of 
pickerel, perch, and shiners, but no bass. Could 
bass be planted, or will the pickerel kill them? 
Where could I get them?—/J. S., New York. 


Answer: Bass can well take care of them- 
selves; in many cases I have known them to 
cut down the pickerel population. However, I 
wouldn't advise stocking with fingerlings. Start 
with adult bass, at least 114 to 2'4-pounders. As 
for obtaining them, if you can’t locate some for 
sale, why not get permission to catch some in 
another lake and transplant them? The Penn- 
sylvania conservation department will give you 
good advice about this.—R. B. 


. 


Barbless Hooks 


Question: Where can I obtain  barbless 
hooks? Our local sports shop doesn’t have 
them.—J. A. F., Wis. 


Answer: Any large sporting-goods house 
ould be able to supply them. However, a 
inch with a pair of pliers will flatten or break 
1e barb on a regular hook and make just as 
od a jvb as you could wish. I now use 
thing but a pinched-down barb on a regular 
»k myself.—R. B. 





Starting Angler Young 


Question: Is a normal 7'4-year-old boy too 

ing to teach how to fish? I have a short 3-oz 

od with a line it will cast. Would this be 
Ssuitable?,—H. G. A., Calif. 


Question: I believe it’s a good time to get 
e boy started; but I would not force him. 
Rather, get his reaction first and be governed 
rdingly. The 3-oz. rod should be light 
enough for him if he is strong, but may prove 
a bit tiring until the necessary muscles are 


eloped.—R. B. 





Salmon Outfit 


Question: I am planning to fish for salmon 
and trout in New Brunswick this spring. What 
ind of rod do I need for salmon?—F. L. Jr., 


Conn 


Answer: While the traditional salmon rod 
isually starts at 10 ft. and may run to 14, the 
tendency nowadays is for lighter and shorter 
ods. Many anglers are using their bass-bug or 
heavy trout rods for the work. At any rate, a 
10 ft. salmon rod would be the limit if I were 
choosing for myself.—R. B. 
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At last! A rod protector worth its weight in gold to fresh and salt water 
fishermen. For ROD-SKIN is a sensational new finish-protector for your rod. 
Nof a varnish. Easy to apply over the finish with a cloth, forming an invisi- 
ble outer skin for your rod. Makes rods water-proof, climate-proof, sun- 
proof and beautiful! 
ROD-SKIN is a rich, creamy liquid. A blend of two rare imported waxes 
. the most costly in the world . . . combined with a penetrating evapo- 


rating fluid. ROD-SKIN completely protects your rod against such finish- 


destroying elements as: water ...sun... 
w aR rust... salt... heat... scratches. ... RRS cosas, e 
ant - knocks .. . soft spots . . . brittleness!!! >. Rs — 
ORT horn ——— 
yr shh oft . Available Wherever Quality 50¢ 
wos ANRONG Sporting Goods Are Sold A BOTTLE 
+ s 


THE CRESSON PRODUCTS CO., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


‘fs TAKE A CHANCE! 


Send me one buck. Tell me whether you pre- | 

fer bass or trout fishing and I’ll send you my | 

SPECIAL PRIZE PACKAGE of flies. If you’re 

not pleased, keep the fly you like best, return | 

the rest and I'll refund your dollar. These | NEW EA Y WAY! 
7 

chance, today! Have you my 1940 catalog? ¥ s 

Headquarters for America’s finest fly tackle. | ~ Kit 

mplete Fl ing 

8065-2 Grand River Ave. PAUL fi. Joune INCLUDES, Mag with: - jee. Pull i ast. of 

Detroit, Michigan oe Bd agg nm ot 


Prize Packages offer BIG VALUE. Take a 
4 —— | structions easily followed. 






















| {DEAL GIFT for 
Pay postman, plus 
ICE FISHERMEN SEND NO MONEY ! coats postage. 
0 b heck or money 
tae de: s tisfact » teed or 
7V HEN you can not fish with other Kk. FREE CATA a omnes 
Tip-ups you can with the Little TACK: iL TYERS, Dept. 301, sie Chicago Ave. «» Evanston, tlt. 
Wonder Tip-up. Youcan catch more | 
fish with the Little Wonder Tip-up " aie laa 
than any other Tip-up be > it | 
fishes the same day t | a é 
— tT s ; 4 
Chas f f ~ : 
g3 ZA, et ¥" Ape exe 
va Ls \— ae 
Ale = 
and a , { f "1 
; a | - Y } \ \ 
o a, . > J 
- } 6 ~ <=, —_—— ‘ \ 
i ‘ d * - ~ 
YS No or snow t 4 4 ~~ } 
PATENTED Or 1 bite k for rcu | ' =/ 
Tip-ups—$1.75. 10 Tip-up ‘$3. 2s | S/S 
1 Sample—SO¢€ Postpaid 1 . ve. , 
LITTLE WONDER MFG. Co. | | FER edt. 
242 Richmond Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. Tf 
Ask to order a set or order direct from the above | uht/ »* 
-/ 











| “DUCK” Ba Bait ‘casting Lines | ES ) 


é 
tie Mater, TO BETTER WEATHERPROOF SPORTS 
UCK | | CLOTHING AND-OUTDOOR SPECIALTIES 


| 
Br ai Ged | of Pre mium qualit 
Waterpr 
| bef ye an 
DUCK 
waterlog 1 
or ack, grey and gold | 
weat and water con- 
Made in U.S.A. Send 
r8B describing all 


SUNSET LINE & TWINE of oF 


| 564 Sixth Street, San Francisco 
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A Game forReal Sportsmen 


UCH has been written about the 

big-game angler of the seas, a 

good deal of it being rather acrid 

criticism by individuals who 
know very little about the sport. But 
when the smoke has cleared away, and 
all is said and done, the big-game an- 
glers, whose numbers are few, not only 
rank high, so far as sportsmanship is 
concerned, but their contributions in the 
sphere of science is distinguished. I have 
had occasion to criticise the manners of 
some ocean anglers from time to time, 
but these ill-bred ones are not the real 
sportsmen of the sea. 

It is due to the enthusiast’s unflagging 
zeal that much knowledge about deep- 
sea fish has been made available. Not 
many years ago so little was known of 
the marlin species, for instance, that 
they were merely classified in works on 
icthyology as “spear fishes,” nor were 
the different varieties even listed. It is 
largely through the efforts of big-game 
anglers (who have taken these fish in 
the seven seas and have submitted them 
for scientific study) that we know what 
we do about these species. 

It was by means of the an- 
gler, and his willingness to 
cooperate to the extent of 
financing 
much scientific data was se- 
cured. Possibly specimens 
could have been procured 
from professional fishermen, 
but generally such fish are 
so badly injured that it’s im- 
possible to obtain the infor- 0 
mation that’s desired. 

The great size and weight 
of the marlin made it im- 
possible to ship them any 
considerable distance, so 
that field laboratories had 
to be established. There ade- 
quately equipped scientists 
could pursue their studies. 
The big-game angler came 
through—not only by sup- 
plying specimens but by de- 
fraying the large costs of re- 
search. 

There is nothing more er- 
roneous than the oft-repeat- 
ed remark, “Anyone can be 
a big-game angler who has 
the money.” It takes a great 
deal more than money to make a success- 
ful deep-sea sportsman. It requires in- 
exhaustible patience, a thorough knowl- 
edge of the art, a strong physique, and, 
last but not least, an iron-bound determi- 
nation to catch your fish “come hell or 
high water.” 

One man I know made up his mind to 
catch a broadbill swordfish. He chose 
the seas off Catalina Island, near the 
coast of California, and for just 100 days 
he drove his cruiser through those wa- 
ters in quest of his quarry. He turned 
not aside for tuna nor marlin—and he 
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expeditions, that oe 


saw many during that lengthy three- 
month cruise. Then, on the 100th day, 
he succeeded in hooking and landing a 
record broadbill. Money can buy the 
equipment, the cruiser, and the leisure, 
but determination like his doesn’t come 
wrapped up in packages. 

It is to the real big-game angler that 
we are indebted for a code of sports- 
manship that formerly was unknown to 
those who went down to the sea for fish. 
These sportsmen have advocated tackle 
which gives the fish just as much chance 
as the man. They have earnestly en- 
deavored to conserve many of the varie- 
ties of large game fish which were being 
ruthlessly destroyed. 

They were the first to realize that al- 
though the ocean may be vast, it does not 
necessarily contain fish in exhaustible 
numbers. It became evident to them that 
increasing numbers of fishermen might 
clean out those waters which had been 
thickly populated in the past. In many 
sections, their warnings proved only too 
true, and species became so scarce as to 
be practically extinct within a few years. 
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By endless urging, and by setting an 
example of sportsmanship to other fish- 
ermen and to boat captains, the serious- 
ness of the situation was driven home. 
Conservation became more general, and 
in many sections a return to normal sup- 
ply has occurred. Most of the big-game 
fish are inedible and are valueless except 
as trophies, and it is mere wanton waste, 
sportsmen argue, to destroy great num- 
bers of fish merely for the sake of being 
photographed with them as a proof of 
prowess. It has been proved that these 
fish can be hooked, boated, and liberated 
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without injury. They are thus left to 
propagate the species, and the average 
of population is maintained. 

Last month I said that the sportsman- 
angler would rather go fishless than re- 
sort to the harpoon. That is still true, 
but the harpoon has been used by non- 
professionals—I don’t like to give them 
the term “anglers”—and the practice has 
been extensively criticised by the big- 
game-angling fraternity. They justly 
feel that the harpoon is for the profes- 
sional, the market fisherman, and that 
no real sportsman would demean him- 
self so far as to use it. 

A parallel case would be that of a 
fresh-water fisherman who has striven 
long and hard to catch a record trout 
that inhabited a certain pool. Shall he 
then, his efforts proving unsuccessful, 
proceed to draw a net about the fish? 
Would the African hunter resort to a 
trap should his attempts to bag a koodoo 
with his rifle be in vain? 

The broadbill swordfish is admittedly 
difficult to catch. When he does appear 
on the surface to loll lazily in the swells, 

he is often oblivious to any 
bait that is offered Sut 

0 there are times when he can 
G0" ¢ be tempted to strike at prop- 

tt erly presented bait. This is 
borne out .by the number of 
swordfish taken this last sea- 
son on rod and reel. 

There have been those, 
however, who after present- 
ing a bait to a broadbill and 
becoming discouraged by its 
indifference, have reeled in 
their lines and unsheathed 
their harpoons. There is but 
little glory in this. 

It is not sO many years 
ago that deep-sea sportsmen 
were first attracted by these 
great fish. Tackle was then 
inadequate and the problems 
presented were vast. Others 
followed, however, in the 
pioneers’ footsteps and im- 
provements were made on 
fishing gear until it became 
entirely possible to catch all 
the varieties of large game 
fish. Women anglers, too, 
have entered the lists and 
have competed _ creditably 
with men in the numerous angling tour- 
naments that have proved so popular 

And so today the big-game angling 
fraternity has its representatives in 
most of the ports of the world. Pioneers 
are always seeking new fields. The ex- 
tensive waters of the Pacific off Chile 
and Peru hold gigantic marlin and 
swordfish similar to those in the Atlantic. 
New Zealand provides unparalleled fish- 
ing, while varieties whose existence 
was hitherto unknown have been taken 
on rod and reel on Australia’s Great Bar- 

Continued on page 71 
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Complete information on Salt Water 
; Fish and Fishing: kind of tackle to use 
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very Salt Water m4 ng enthusiast will welcome 
this attractive catalog. Send coupon today. 


Penn Fishing Tackle Mfg. Co. 
159 W. Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa., Dept. O-11 
Please send me your new free catalgg No. 9 
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rier Reef. The waters off Madagascar bass, tarpon, and jewfish may be taken 
have been explored, as well as those off in numbers in the shallow waters, while 
| Africa’s west coast and in many parts of even better sport can be enjoyed in 
| the Indian Ocean. These localities now Corpus Christi Bay where the water is 

have their own big-game angling clubs. deeper. An excellent road, running from 
| Visitors are welcome and information the city of Corpus Christi, extends along 





i ae , 
/ Winding into their 101st Year 
about local fishing is freely given. the entire shore of the bay, and arrange- and BETTER THAN EVER 


There, too, you'll find the same code of ments can be made for boats, bait, and 


ethics which encourages sportsmanship guides at Ward Island and other points In pr brio Holl, just me yeors 
and conservation of marine life. As time Matagorda Bay, some 30 miles in ss Be ae to os octure 
goes on more men and women will enter length (and on which is located the cel tt Oe ee 
: i ete reas = “hee aes GF aes turesque Highland Mills, N.¥.Today, 
the ranks, new frontiers will be explored, ebrated Port O’Connor), is reputed to be . 
: . ‘ eee all i : katt men who make Holl Lines are direct 
and present records will be broken. And one of the best spots on the coast. Quan- descendants of Henry Hall's hond- 
even greater contributions will be made. tities of sea trout, tarpon, mackerel, LMM cicked, personcily-reinedereitemen 
to science.—C. Blackburn Miller. channel bass, and flounder are taken } Henry Hall’s amazing and original 
i here, especially in Pass Cavallo which is methods of hand-twisting lines have 
at the extreme tip of the peninsula. been handed down from father to 
The Texas Coast These bays and beaches are all con son, to grandson, to qgreat-qrand- 
With the haunting strains of Floridian nected with the interior by excellent son, with important improvements 





rhapsodies filling the ears of anglers to roads. Not far away is the city of Gal W's through the years. Take, for instance, 


the exclusion of all else, but relatively veston, on the shores of the Gulf of Mex ; C i b “ d 
elebrate 


slight attention has been paid to other ico. Rockport and Corpus Christi are 











sections where excellent fishing and su- the best places to make reservations for Li 

perb weather abound. fishing in the Gulf itself. You'll find ex $a44, Ain & Tuna in e 
Take the coast of Texas and the blue cellent boats and experienced guides to Maker of tournament history for 100 

waters of the Gulf. Much of its confor- take you out for sailfish, channel bass, yeors, this line is the first choice of well- 


known experts and old-timers. Takes 
everything the Brothers Bass, Tarpon 
ond Tuna hove to offer...andthensome. 
Always retains its firm twist. Never 
waterlogs. Finished and waterproofed 
by the exclusive Hall process. Guaran- 
teed like all Hall Lines aqainst defects 
in material and workmanship. 


Ask your dealer for this splendid lise 
TODAY or write direct for tree catalog. 


mation is not unlike the coast of Virginia some marlin, kingfish, tarpon, and ling. 
and the Carolinas, its bays and lagoons This latter fish is not, however, the ling 
being separated from the Gulf by low’ of the Atlantic but the cobia. 
sandy barriers such as Padre, Brazos, Finally, surf fishermen can have their 
Mustang, and Saint Joseph Island, as fling in Texas too. There’s a beach drive 
well as the Matagorda Peninsula. These along most of the islands that front the 
islands are pierced by cuts, some of the gulf, and from the near-by beaches can 
best known being Aransas and Corpus be caught most of the varieties that in 
Christi passes, through which is found habit the bays. The redfish or channel 
entrance to the bays. Here all varieties bass run larger here as a rule, and there 
of fishing can be found. are times when tarpon can be taken 
In Laguna Madre (on which is situated from the piers and jetties which have | Be. VG eEs gueen-a 4 fone banner. 
Port Isabel), sea trout, redfish or channel been erected for the angler.—C. B. M. | HIGHLAND MILLS - NEW YORK 
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Marauders of the Surf 


a giant ray is sometimes saved by an 
angler. This stinger is said to be poison- 
ous, because severe pain, swelling, and 
not infrequently blood poisoning, result 
from its strike. Expert opinion, how- 
ever, has it that such infection is caused 
by external poisonous matter on the 
stinger, rather than from some venom- 
ous secretion. 

Shortly after this excitement Chét 
beached a sand shark around four feet in 
length. Then Clem caught a smaller 
stingaree. By this time the tide was at 
ebb, and we had no more exciting pick- 
ups. 

“Wait until Sunday,’ Clem promised. 
“No work on the highway then, 
and the water along here should 
be clear again.” 

Thus closed my initial and unan- 
ticipated surfing excursion. The 
following day I was initiated into 
the Shark and Stinger Club, of 
which Clem is unofficial president 
That is to say, I joined the gang at 
the drug store and was invited to 
the beach line-up for the next Sun- 
day morning. In addition to Clem, 
Chet, and myself, there would be 
Judge, Ted, and Mac to double our 
previous strength against the 
scavengers of the surf. 

In the two intervening days, a 
brilliant sun served to warm the 
surface water of Santa Monica 
gay. Shortly after sunrise Sunday 
morning our skirmish line formed 
along the sand. Excitement ran 
high, because Ted, the eagle-eyed, 
spotted two fins just offshore even 
before we'd left our cars. Judge 
was first to wade into the foam 
and toss a juicy squid into fairly 
deep water alongside a jetty. A 
few minutes later we all had 
chosen positions near the various 
rip tides. Ted was last to bait up, 
but nevertheless it was his tenor 
that first livened the morning air. 
And it was his rod that was doing the 
hoop-snake act above the suds. Follow- 
ing the initial run of the shark there was 
a splash immediately beyond the outer 
breaker line, and we saw part of a six- 
foot form above the surface. 

“Oiler!” someone yelled. The oil shark 
is probably the gamest species we con- 
tact in our local surf. Frequently it 
fights at the surface, usually right after 
it has been hooked. The smooth hound 
shark, while similar in appearance, 
seems to prefer the sandy bottom for its 
attempted escape from an angler, taking 
advantage of rocks, pilings, and other 
submerged obstructions to reduce the 
line to shreds. 

Ted's gray-coated fighter stayed at the 
surface longer than is usual, twisting 
and rolling its muscular body. In less 
time than it takes to relate the incident, 
the shark was wildly tangled in the 
leader, and then the horny tail began 
striking the line. Ted could feel the 
rasping vibrations being carried along 
it, and he gave all the rod he dared, with 
his adversary as fresh as it was. But the 
result was almost inevitable, and in a 
short time the 12-strand line was literally 
sawed in two. 

It wasn’t long after that Clem had a 
savage pick-up. Wisely, he let the fish 
carry the bait at least twenty feet before 
he struck. This hooked the feeder se- 
curely, and instantly there was a short 


’ 
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run which ended with another great oiler 
thrashing the surface. Again the churn- 
ing water beyond the breakers, and 
again the sinking heart of the angler as 
he watched the rough-skinned form roll 
up in the leader. Desperately Clem at- 
tempted to avert the defeat that Ted had 
experienced, but you just can’t drag an 
unbeaten six-foot fish in sidewise. He 
tried giving line, and this caused the 
shark to sound. Hopefully Clem gave it 
the butt again, and for a few minutes it 
appeared that he had solved his problem. 
Shortly, however, there was a nasty snap, 
and the angler reeled in a dead line 
which had obviously been cut by the 





End of a bad actor. Clem and Mac (at left) with a sting ray 


shark's tail in the midst of those violent 
struggles on the surface. 

Mac was next in line for action. In or- 
der to achieve greater distance he had 
elected to cast from a convenient jetty. 
It was a good idea, all right, but he made 
the mistake of believing his rubber-soled 
shoes would cling to the wet, mossy 
wood. And as Mac went into action, his 
feet slipped forward, he bounced slight- 
ly, and then careened into the water 
where, for a few seconds, he was com- 
pletely hidden beneath the foam. He 
came up coughing, only to dive again to 
recover his tackle. 

Then Chet drew the interest of all, un- 
til we learned that his contestant was 
nothing more than an ambitious shovel- 
nose shark possibly 3% feet in length. 
The shovelnose, or guitar fish, is really 
the comic valentine of the surf, with its 
broad flat nose, horny body and tail, and 
peculiar face on its white underside. 
The species is very common, but if an 
angler uses a sizable bait he is not likely 
to be bothered a great deal by these 
sluggish pests. 

Having cast a big squid, I was just 
taking up slack when I had my first in- 
teresting pick-up. Even when I struck, 
the fish refused to be halted, although 
rod and dragging reel slowed the trav- 
eler considerably. Then I waited for sur- 
face action beyond the breakers, but 
there was none. Instead, my opponent 


seemed to settle down with its fins in the 
mud and refused to budge. So I gave 
lime freely, and the ruse worked; the fish 
came out of the strong rip tide and short- 
ly was caught and rolled shoreward by a 
comber. It was a leopard shark around 
forty pounds in weight. While the leop- 
ard sharks we take in the local surf are 
attractively marked and very fair fight- 
ers, they seem to lack the size and sur- 
face fight of the oilers. 

Clem lost another big oiler when it 
twisted and cut his line. When he went 
back to dry sand to rig up another leader 
I noted that considerable time elapsed 
before he was ready to go back to work. 
Again his ingenuity had been ac- 
tive, for his line was now doubled 
above his wire leader, for a length 
of ten feet. 

“We'll see what the next twister 
can do against that!’ Clem said 
grimly. 

He hadn’t long to wait. Again 
he struck and again it was an oiler. 
This time he had little difficulty, 
ever though the shark attempted 
its rolling tactics. In it came, and 
Clem’s satisfaction was even great- 
er when he found one of his lost 
leaders in the shark’s tough mouth. 
That doubled line was the medi- 
cine for oilers all right! We rap- 
idly followed suit, and thereafter 
were more successful in landing 
the sharks. They all appeared to 
be of the same school, around six 
feet in length and weighing be- 
tween eighty and ninety pounds. 

For perhaps four hours the 
greater sharks lingered in the vi- 
cinity of the rip tides. But as the 
true tide retreated, there was som«¢ 
change in the currents, and pick- 
ups became fewer. Interest waned, 
and Ted and I stopped fishing and 
began to record the results of the 
excursion with our cameras. I re- 
call that I had just exposed my last 
film when Clem shouted. Yes, again he 
was fast to a mighty something that ap- 
peared bent on migrating to Oriental 
waters 

“Stinger!” Clem exclaimed, as he in- 
dicated the rhythmic manner in which 
the fish was taking line. Members of the 
ray family swim horizontally with thei! 
batlike forms moving up and down in an 
erratic course. 

Clem struggled for half an hour. Once 
he was forced to travel a hundred yards 
up the beach, when the ray seemed de- 
termined to desert our southern waters. 
But the angler took advantage of every 
break and slowly pumped the “bad man” 
toward the sand. Finally we saw the 
great flat creature tumbling forward on 
a breaker. Now everyone started look- 
ing for the gaff, but at this crucial 
moment it could not be found. 

So Chet and Mac had to go out after 
the stinger with their sand spikes, de- 
vices which are used to hold rods up- 
right. Together they speared and 
dragged the 100-pound sea animal to 
higher sand, where Clem removed an- 
other stinger for his trophy wall. 

Such is the novel sport which has 
taken a firm hold on our little club. We 
don’t pretend to compare them with 
swordfish or tuna, but sharks and 
stingers are certainly the giant sea 
creatures most available in southern 
California to the average man’s tackle. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK 


Hunting: Wildcat, Rabbit (no limits). Fish- 
g: Striped Bass (12”=none Black Bass (no 
nits Licenses: Hunting: Not required for 
ldcat or rabbit. Fishing: Res.: Crown Land 
Vaters $1. Nonres.: $15, 7-day $5, includes wife 


members of family under 18. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Hunting: Bear, Wildcat, Rabbit, Hare (no 
ts). Fishing: Striped Bass (no size-nontidal 
ters 30, not more than 20 lb.; in tidal waters 
Annapolis River between Annapolis and 
idgetown 16”-5 Licenses: Res.: Big game 
fishing not required. Nonres.: Big game and 





is, except woodcock d snipe $50; small 
e and birds, except woodcock and snipe $15; 
lcock and snipe $25; fishing $5 


ONTARIO 


Hunting: Bear, Lynx (no limits). Cottontail 
limit; a few counties ¢ Fishing: 
w Pickerel (no size-8) waters south of 
including French and Mattawa Rivers and 
ke Nipissing closed. Pike (no size-8). Black 
ss (10”-6), Maskinonge (no size-2) only Lake 
rie fronting Essex County open. Lake Trout 
» size-5 Licenses: Hunting: Res.: Small 
ame $1. Nonres.: Bear, game birds, and rab- 
t $15.50. Fishing: Res.: Not required. Nonres.: 
$5.50, family license $8. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Hunting: Hare. Rabbit (no limits). Licenses: 
Res. not required; nonres. $5. 


QUEBEC 


bit (no 








Hunting: Bear, Hare, Fox, Raccoon (no 
ts Fishing: Eel (20”—none Pickerel or 

re 15"—none Sturgeon Saint Lawrence 
ters 28”—none ther waters 36”—none). Smelt, 
Whitefish (no limits Licenses: Res Hunting 
fishing $1, g i for wife and children under 
required nly for lakes and for salmon 

ers Nonres.: Hunting $2¢ members of 
$10 bear only $5.25. Nonres.: Fishing 

7 la ly lice ise $ oa 


ASKATCHEWAN 
hing Lake Trout 15”-10 Pike 13”), 
I 12 gregate 12 Perch, Goldeye 
e-aggregate 20 Licenses Res.: Trout 
$2, nontrout waters $1. Nonres.: $5, 
k $3, 2-day $1.50; family $10, 1-month $5. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Hunting: Ptarmigan (15) open until 14th only 
1orth of a line from the bottom of 
the bottom of East Arm, Bonne 





i 
‘ Bay 

Per ila of Avalon and other parts of 

and closed entire month. Moose, Caribou (1 


f either) may be hunted in certain sec- 
ns under special license only. Consult Dept. 
Natural Resources, Saint John’s. Licenses: 
ecial license for 1 bull moose or 1 stag 
I Res. $5, nonres. $25. 


YUKON TERRITORY 


Hunting: Bear, Lynx (no limits). Moose (2). 
ntain Sheep (2). Mountain Goat (2). Cari- 

¢ Deer € Ptarmigan (25). Grouse, 

idge, Pheasant, Prairie Chicken (aggre- 
te 15 Fishing: Pickerel, Goldeye, Pike, 
let, Maskinonge, Lake Trout, Whitefish, 

n Trout, and Tullibee. Note: Consult 
A. Jeckell, Controller, Dawson, for addi- 
nal information. Licenses: Hunting: Res. $1. 
res Big game: Alien $100, British sub- 
t $75. License permits killing 1 moose, 2 
t deer, 1 mountain sheep, 1 mountain 

and game birds; licensee may kill in 
tion 1 moose, 2 caribou, 2 deer, 1 mountain 
1 mountain goat, but must pay addi- 
fee of $25 for each such additional ani- 
lled. Nonres.: Small game $5; fishing, not 








Give the Gift that 


gives pleasure for years! 


Give him an EVINRUDE 
for Christmas! .. . 


For any man who loves the water... what 









better gift than an Evinrude eee gleaming 





in a holiday jacket of sparkling cellophane! 






Evinrude prices now as low as $29.95 (F.O.B. 






Factory). Time payments available. See your 






Evinrude dealer... his name is listed in your 






classified telephone directory 






under “Outboard Mo 






tors”. Catalog free 
— address EVIN 
RUDE MOTORS, 
1615 N. 27th St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


* Evinrude Motors of Canada, 


p 
Peterbor 










, Canada 








NEW STREAMLINED LIGHTWEIGHT 
WIDE SPOOL REELS 4 OCEAN CITY 


With the CHOICE OF FREE SPOOL LEVERS er 


Sensational /, SADDLE THUMB BAR 
Stronger, Sturdier 


ae Lightweight 
a 
DURALITE a 
SPOOLS OCEAN CITY 
Automatic Free Spool 
These marvelous fast- ver Two Dur nite 


P Spools Take Apart Con 
acting spools give re- ' 


sults unobtainable in 
any other spool 


200-yd. size, $10.00 
250-yd. size, $12.00 





made. CAPE CITY 

: Top Free Spool Lever, Two 
Keep thew shape. No men saying wonderful! Marvelous! ’ dosst Copettoninn —_ 
werpege oF smernn- have large arbor streamlined spools espe- 200-yd. size, $10.00 
age. Lighter and cially designed for surfcasters, equally 250-yd. size, $12.00 
stronger. Accurately ottective for boat and pier fishing _ BAY CITY 
made. More efficient. ’ Automatic Free Spool Lever 
Finer quality. Greater Strong, effective star drags, Oilite self- 200-yd. size, $6.00 
distance. Greatly re- lubricating bearings, synchro mesh 280-y6. len, $7.08 





ANGELENO 


duces backlash. gears, ultramodern oiling systems, pat- Top Free Spool Lever 
° ‘ , + op t HVuoe a t . 
' 5 pena sped ae 
See them at your dealer's ented combination han jle nut lock and 200-yd. size, $6.00 
Write for details wrench and triple multiplying action. 250-yd. size, $7.00 








OCEAN CITY MFG. CO. - 1345 Noble Street, Phila., Pa. 
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J. A. EMMETT, Editor 

















Inboards for Small Craft 





Anyone familiar with tools and boats should 
be able to install the engine without difficulty 


SNERALLY speaking, the best 
power unit for a small boat is the 
outboard motor, and for large 
craft the inboard. But there is 

now a new type of engine on the market 
which may be said to combine the best 
features of each: the convenience and re- 
liability of the inboard with the compact- 
ness and light weight of the outboard. 

These new small motors, usually air- 
cooled, range in weight from 50 to 150 
lb., and in price, uninstalled, from $50 to 
$150. While the engines themselves turn 
over at high speed they are not intended 
to drive small boats fast—about 7 to 9 
miles an hour is all that can be expected. 
They are suitable for boats up to about 
20 ft. in length, preferably models with 
good bearing amidships and not too 
much fullness aft. If your boat is a 10- 
footer, a '2-horsepower motor—turning a 
7-in. propeller at 1,750 revolutions a min- 
ute—-should do the trick, but a 20-ft. craft 
would require a 5-horsepower job. For 
sizes in between there are other ratings, 
such as a 2-horsepower motor for the 
average 14-ft. skiff. 

As I've said, the new motors aren’t 
intended for speed, but they do start and 
run easily and can be depended on for 
long periods of operation. Fuel consump- 
tion, due largely to four-cycle operation, 
works out at around 10 hours of running 
to the gallon of gas in the 's-horsepower 
job, with other ratings in proportion. Oil 
is supplied to the moving parts from a 
reservoir in the base, and not mixed with 
the gas as in outboards. 

The price of the motor varies not only 
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with the horsepower required but with 
the type of transmission and accessories 
supplied. And to that initial figure there 
must be added, of course, the cost of in- 
stallation and that of whatever gear is 
required. The work can be done by 
anyone who is handy with common tools, 
one who knows how a boat is put to- 
gether and what is necessary to insure 
a strong, leakproof job. But it must be 
borne in mind that an inboard engine is 
no better than its installation. The best 
one made will give poor results with 
poor installation. 

What are the “extras” you'll need with 
this new engine? First off, a drive shaft, 
coupling, propeller, stuffing box, and out- 
side strut or bearing. Then you'll re- 
quire engine beds and a rudder. (Any 
fittings which will be exposed to salt 
water should be made of bronze.) The 
fuel tank usually comes mounted on the 
motor, and generally the exhaust is fitted 
with a muffler; this may be left as it is, 
or an extension fitted through the side of 
the boat. As I’ve said, most of these 
motors are air-cooled, and this obviates 
the necessity for through-hull water 
connections. 

In the average boat the new motor 
would be mounted on wedge-shape oak 
beds which have been bolted through 
the bottom planking or lag-screwed to 
frame or ribs. The shape of the beds will 
depend on the angle at which the drive 
shaft comes through the hull. Ordi- 
narily, this angle must not be more than 
15 degrees, which means that the engine 
has to be mounted well forward in the 
boat, perhaps under a center seat, or in 
a box ventilated well enough to provide 





plenty of circulating air for cooling. 

When you come to install your shaft, 
make the sloping hole through the keel 
a loose fit for it. Then prepare a wedge- 
shape block with a matching hole bored 
through it. Fit it perfectly against 
planking or keel and fasten it securely 
over a glue-soaked canvas gasket. The 
face of the wedge toward the motor 
should be at right angles to the line of 
the shaft so that an inside stuffing box 
can be bolted there to prevent leakage 
about the turning shaft. Sometimes the 
stuffing box is located outside the boat 
but that’s a difficult place to get at when 
you want to tighten up on the case in the 
event of leakage. And try to plan your 
installation so that the shaft is in a 
direct line back from the motor without 
any intervening universal joints. 

Now, the next step is to install another 
wedge-shape block (similarly bored 
beneath the boat, and fit an outside 
bearing to take the after end of the 
shaft just forward of the propeller 
Another way of doing the whole job is 
to continue the hole through keel o1 
bottom to a short skeg fitted with the 
bearing, and install inside a patented 
fitting which is adjustable to different 
shaft angles and designed to take the 
place of the inner block and stuffing box 

This work is all that is usually re 
quired in the way of installation, al 


though it may vary with the type of: 


boat, bottom shape, and skeg arrange 
ment. The rudder which you will now 
need may be made either of metal o1 
wood, and slung to the stern with gud 
geons and pintles (a sort of hook-and 


Continued on page 7 





The little motor won't produce much speed, but it's reliable and dependable in operation 
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eye arrangement), with a tiller for steer- 
ng from the stern. From the tiller, lines 


1ay be continued through eyes inside 
he gunwales so that the boat can be 
lirected from up forward. 

The manufacturer of the engine you 


lect will be glad to give you advice on 
1ese points, and tell you what fittings 
re required and where they may be 
rocured. Some makers supply the ac- 
sories with the motor; otherwise, $20 
ould buy everything necessary. 
As with any inboard motor, it is im- 
rrtant that the propeller fit the boat, 
id you can obtain data from the motor 
manufacturer giving the correct diam- 
ter and pitch of the screw. Supply him 
ith full information about your craft: 
length, beam, shape (stern and bot- 
m), approximate weight, and every- 
thing possible about its peculiarities. 
Because of their four-cycle design 
these motors start easily, usually with 
1 crank, although on some makes rope 
tarting is optional. Electric starting 


here is hardly practical and runs the 
price up considerably. On most models 
the drive is direct to the propeller, but 


more and more manufacturers are work- 


ing out transmissions and gearing for 
easier handling. One make has an in- 
genious transmission with neutral (for 


starting and warming the engine), for- 
ward—even a 2 to 1 reduction gear for 
heavier boats—and reverse. 

Another builder supplies a small high- 
speed inboard which resembles the 
power head of an outboard but operates 
on the four-cycle principle. This one can 
be quickly removed from the boat by 
merely loosening four bolts—not the 
hold-down bolts which lock the engine 
to its beds—and then, weight being less 
than 50 lb., the motor can be carried 
ashore for safekeeping. 

But even at that there is always the 
disadvantage of having rudder and driv- 
ing gear permanently mounted beneath 
the boat. Of course, the propeller is 
small and draft isn’t increased more 
than a foot, but there is no tilting ar- 
rangement to avert damage in shallow 
water. For that reason a metal skeg 

hould be fitted to guard the wheel; per- 
haps a strap of heavy iron bolted to the 
bottom of the boat’s skeg and continued 
beneath the propeller to hold the heel 
of the rudder. You'll certainly need this 
kind of protection if you have occasion 

) pull your boat up on a beach, or if it is 

kely to run aground at low water when 
you tie up beside a pier. 

You can buy a small boat already fitted 
with one of these new inboards too. A 
number of them are available, especially 

uitable for fishing use. One typical out- 
fit is a 12-ft. boat, 54-in. beam, equipped 
with a 1-horsepower air-cooled single- 
cylinder engine, four cycle. The weight 
of the whole thing is only 185 lb. It runs 

ficiently at low speeds and should make 
good trolling outfit—J. A. Emmett. 


. 
Comfort in Your Craft 

( *OMFORT in a boat depends largely 
~ but there are lots of things 
u can do in a fishing skiff or outboard- 
wered runabout to make your hours 

it more pleasant and comfortable. 
Study your seating arrangement first. 
an outboard boat you steer and handle 

motor from the stern; is the seat 
re the correct shape for comfort? It 


size, 


on 


NUARY, 1941 
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should be something more than just a 
wide board; add side extensions forward 
to make the seat sort of U-shaped. Then 
you can sit well to one side of the moto! 
and handle the controls with your arm 
in a natural position. 

Other seats in the boat should be wid 
and rather low in the boat, particular], 


the forward seat, so that you feel that 
you're riding in the boat rather than o1 
it. This arrangement also lowers the 


center of gravity and improves a craft’s 
behavior in rough water. 

In a rowboat it’s important, for both 
comfort and safety, that the oarsman 
assume the correct rowing position, and 
he can't do that unless his seat and oa! 
locks are properly placed. His hands 
and wrists should be in a natural posi 
tion, neither too high nor too low, with 
the blades just submerged. Locate your 
oarlocks in keeping with the length of 


your arms, the beam of the boat, and 
the length of the oars. If the latter aré 
leathered the handle tips should just 


clear each other when brought together; 
when the blades are dipped for the 
stroke the oarsman’s shoulder should be 
well forward, and well back at its 
Hands should not be drawn in so close as 
to crook the elbows too much. 

The lightness of spruce oars, in 
trast to those made of heavier woods, i: 
appreciated after you’ve rowed for 
eral hours. If your hands blister easily 
wear a pair of cotton gloves until the 
palms harden; a thin rubber pad is also 
a lot more comfortable than the plail 
wood seat. Have a well-placed brace for 
your feet too. 

Object to sitting out in the hot su 
There’s no reason why you can’t have 
some sort of awning over you. Hoops o1 
a pipe framework which fit into sockets 


end 


con 


sev 


° 





on the inside of the gunwale are easy 
to mount and dismount, and may be 
covered with light canvas. 

There are lots of other little refine- 
ments about your small boat that will 
add to your pleasure and comfort. You 
can build lockers under the seats in 


which to store your fishing tackle; add a 


small ice chest to keep your food and 
beverages cold, or, in place of that, a 


gallon-size vacuum jug for cold water 
and a smaller one for coffee. You don't 
have to clutter up your boat with a lot 
of unnecessary junk, but a few dollars 
wisely spent can add much to your 
comfort afloat.—J. A. BE. 


Check Outboard Mounting 


F YOU are not getting satisfactory 
performance from an outboard-driven 


boat, do not blame either the hull or the 
engine until you have carefully checked 


the bury of the propeller with the 
manufacturer’s instruction book. 

A wheel that is too near the surface 
will draw air into its whirling blade 
and stir up a lot of suds without havin; 
much actual drive. On the other hand 
if the wheel is too low the cavitatior 
plate and too much of the lower ur 
will drag through the water, causing 


unnecessary resistance. 

This is why a motor drives best on a 
boat with a stern designed to take it 
without squatting too much. On othe! 
boats the wheel may be submerged 
properly when the boat is at rest but 
be deep when the stern squat 
under way.—J. A. E. 
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In a Few 
Evenings! 


Yes, you can build this big 
new 14 foot OK-4 Outboarc 
Ki-Yak in a few evenings at 
home from our pre-cut Con- 
struction Kit without ANY 
previous building experience 
—using simple hand tools— 
and save nearly HALF the 
factory-assembled cost! Or 












sell to othe at Big Profits! 
Our perfected, proven and 
PATENTED num Rib 
Constr ion Method, with all 








parts of Kit cut to shape 
and NUMBERED, guar- 





— sce easy, perfect 
OK-4 FEATURES: 


Mead’s *‘SCOTCH” 


shape, a Rib Screw 
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Duy loca to save 
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Sportsmen! 
and roomy! 


OK-4 Is ideal for 
Light, long, strong 





\ a light 
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Answers ta 
Boating fans 


Refinishing Varnished Boat 


Question: My 18-ft. cedar-strip outboard 
boat has become dingy in appearance, and the 
marine varnish or stain with which it was fin- 
ished is beginning to crack and come off, down 
to the wood. I've tried to cover these spots with 
a dark oak stain and ordinary varnish, but this 
doesn’t give the proper color or finish.—R. G., 
New York. 


Answer: Don't attempt to refinish your boat 
in spots, as this will only give it a patchy ap- 
pearance. Dry it out, get some good paint-and- 
varnish remover, and use this as directed on the 
label to take off all varnish down to the bare 
wood. If stained spots remain, get some oxalic- 
acid crystals from your druggist, dissolve them, 
and soak out the spots. 

Next, sand well (the sandpaper shouldn’t be 
too coarse) and fill any wide cracks with a very 
light marine-seam composition. You'll have to 
use your judgment about this last. If the boat 
has been out of water for many months the 
seams may be quite wide open, and filling them 
too tight now may only cause the seam com- 
position to be squeezed out when the wood 
swells later. There's no sense filling an under 
water seam that will swell shut of itself later. 
However, topside seams should of course be 
filled. 

Then I'd merely varnish with a good grade 
marine spar varnish, letting each coat dry and 
then sanding it with fine paper before applying 
the next. If that oak stain you've used has pen- 
etrated the wood, you may have to use a stain 
to make the entire boat the same ‘color before 
varnishing, but I wouldn’t do this unless neces- 
sary.—J. A. E. 


Outboard for River Skiff 


Question: What outboard motor would be 
best suited for a 14-ft. rowboat on a river with 
a moderate current?—H. S. U., New Jersey. 


Answer: For your boat I'd suggest a 3- 
horsepower model, which should give a speed 
of 7 miles per hour—about all that can be eco- 
nomically attained with the hull.—/J. A. E. 


Canoe Woods 


Question: What kinds of woods are used in 
the manufacture of canoes and canoe paddles? 


Which are the best?—F. A. M., Jr., North 
Carolina. 
Answer: Cedar seems to be the universal 


wood for planking canoes. Maine white cedar 
is considered excellent, but in your locality 
juniper or Southern cedar could be used for 
planking. Ribs are generally of cedar too, al- 
though some cedars will not steam-bend enough 
for the purpose. If weight is not too important, 
white oak is a good bending wood. Gunwales 
are usually of spruce, the thwarts and stem of 
ash. Paddles may be cedar, spruce, or maple. 
Cedar is used as far as possible for its lightness 
and other good boat-building qualities, the other 
woods for necessary strength and ability to hold 
fastenings. All woods for this purpose should 
be seasoned by natural air, not kiln dried.— 
J. A. E. 
Homemade Folding Boat 


Can plans be obtained for folding 
L., North Dakota. 


Question: 
canvas boats?—D 


Answer: I don't know where such plans can 
be had. The main features necessary to insure 
satisfaction with boats like these are pretty well 
covered by patents of the companies making 
them, and one cannot safely infringe on these. 
Also, I doubt that there would be any saving 
in making one's own folding boat. A lot of the 
fittings would have to be made up specially or, 
if you made them up roughly yourself, would 
add so much weight that the boat would lose its 
feature of easy portability. —J. A. E. 








Death Wears a Yellow Beard 


(Continued from page 21) 


pistol, and the first cartridge was dum- 
dummed so that at any distance up to 
five yards, it would knock down anything 
short of an elephant. 

A short way out, Jorque stopped us 
with an eloquent gesture and motioned 
me forward. It was only an iguana, the 
harmless, horrible-looking tree lizard. 
Girdner fired at it, and a pall of black- 
powder smoke settled over the scene. It 
lifted and the iguana grinned down at us. 

“Liquor,” said Girdner unhesitatingly. 
“We need a drink.” McMullin finally 
tumbled the iguana out of the tree. 
Jorque retrieved it. Iguanas are consid- 
ered a delicacy; their white, tender meat 
tastes much like chicken. 

Everyone except March had several 
drinks. Jorque showed a decided fond- 
ness for the Scotch. It began to rain 
again as we resumed our march. 


"’ JOW much farther is it, Jorque?” 
called Girdner in Spanish. 

“Only another league,” answered the 
guide, holding up one finger and gestur- 
ing ahead. 

“Another mile,” shouted March tri- 
umphantly. “I'll learn this language yet.” 

“Another league, compadre,” said 
McMullin sadly, “is three miles, and 
these natives are always optimistic about 
distance. It’s probably farther.” 

“Don't ask him again,’ Miles put in, 
“he might raise it.” 

March was looking for a likely stick to 
serve as a shaft for his snake noose. 
This was a padded metal device, Y- 
shaped—something like the head of the 
sticks used to play shuffleboard. A broad 
thong, fastened at one side, ran through 
an eye on the other, and connected with 
a cord running down the long handle. In 
use, the thong was loosened to make a 
wide loop that could be cast over the 
head of a snake; a pull on the cord and 
the thong tightened around the reptile. 

That, at least, was the theory. In prac- 
tice, the loop was apt to slip and drop the 
snake free—free and mad, for nothing 
seems to make a reptile angrier than to 
have one of these attempted lynchings go 
awry. I wished that I was in Progreso. 
I even wished that I was at work. I was 
walking practically on McMullin’s heels; 
any bushmaster waiting for the last man 
in our column would have a tough time 
making up his mind who was last. 

We had lowered the level of one of the 
anis flasks considerably, and the whisky 
cargo had been lightened by one bottle, 
emptied and thrown away. Now the air 
was close. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“Smells like a cow to me.” Girdner 
said, wrinkling his nose and frowning. 
“Might be a big work camp, but they 
don't smell as bad as that except in the 
dry season. No, it’s a cow—a very dead 
cow. Probably Jorque’s old pai.” 

“Better have another drink,” suggested 
McMullin, proffering the patent flask. 
Jorque accepted it with a sweeping bow 
that ended in a slight stagger. 

Then down a long, gentle slope we fol- 
lowed the guide. The smell of carrion be- 
came stronger. It hung like a blanket 
over the small clearing where lay the 
bloated body of Jorque’s friend, almost 
covered by a tearing horde of buzzards. 

Jorque pointed out to March where the 
cow had been struck. We followed the 
wavering path of deep tracks in the soft, 
red earth. It was short—scarcely a hun- 


dred feet—from the point where the 
guide said the huge snake had reared up 
and struck the cow to the point where 
the body lay. Then Jorque indicated a 
spot on the neck of the cow where it had 
been bitten, and it was well over three 
feet from the ground. The snake must 
indeed be at least twelve feet long. If a 
man were struck in the trunk of the 
body, or where the larger veins and 
blood vessels are, with the terrific 
amount of venom that a snake so large 
would inject into the wound, nothing 
could save him. 

The same thought must have struck 
some of the others. “Where's the anti- 
venom kit?” someone asked. 

March felt around his belt, shook his 
head and said: “Guess I forgot it 
Wouldn’t do much good if that baby hit 
you, anyway,” he consoled us. “Let’s se¢ 
if we can start him up in the high grass 
here. If anything moves, be damned 
careful; that fellow won’t run.” 

We waded into the waist-high grass 
watching for any movement that might 
betray the presence of the bushmaster 
This snake does not range far—a mile o1 
two from the place where it is born is 
the extreme limit—and it usually fre- 
quents the same places day after day 
Forming a rough line, we swept in from 
the edge of the small meadow to the 
cleared space where the cow lay. The 
croaking, evil-smelling buzzards had re- 
turned and clustered about the reeking 
carcass, hopping heavily out of our way 
when we came near, then returning to 
fight their way with hoarse cries into 
the black, milling mass. 

I was afraid. I think that every one of 
us had a fear of that scaly, cold-eyed 
death that was waiting somewhere near 
We had seen a man die of snake bite on 
a job in Panama. We had had nothing 
to give him but rum. We had cut the 
wound, slashed it deeply, in a wide, criss- 
cross pattern while the man writhed in 
agony. All that night he lay in pain that 
no amount of rum could dull. In the 
morning he was spitting blood; and in a 
few hours, still wracked with pain 
“like fire,” he said—he died. 


XPECTING every moment to have that 
lance-shaped head with a protuberance 
of rough, yellow skin on its lower jaw 
that gave it the Spanish name, barba 
amarilla or yellow beard, rear above the 
grass, we were cautious. Someth'n: 
rustled through the tall grass, and Gird 
ner and March and I closed in on it. The 
movement ceased. Quiet, sinister and 
menacing, descended on the clearint 
March, the dangling loop ready for a 
quick cast, eased forward, step by step 
It was a standing order not to shoot un 
the noose failed to hold. Girdner 
and I, tense and expectant, with draw: 
guns, moved in, putting each foot dow: 
carefully, watching intently for th 
slightest movement. Jorque, his long 
keen machete poised above his shoulder 
followed in March's footsteps. Not 
ripple stirred the lush, green grass. 
“Don't move,” said March, in a strained 
voice. “He’s right in front of you.” 
Then I saw it. Coiled and defiant, the 
gray-and-brown-mottled monster lay al 
most at my feet. The flesh on my back 
crept. Poised to strike, the flat, triangu 
lar head was raised slightly above the 
tight, S-shaped coil. The cruel, unwink 
(Continued on page 77 
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Song ' 
s 7 = 
of the Snipe — 
OUND up the Arkansas River for a all 
bear hunt, the party had stopped off ‘ 
ra snifter, as such parties were wont i _ 
do. A tall, lanky Arkansan—they 
ed to call them Rackensackians—was ss 
nsconced at the bar. He was as straight 
a hickory sapling, and as tough; . * 
uch the same stuff that redeye-whisky \ 
irrels are made of—and as_ water- 
‘ of. Already he’d become a friend of 
barkeeper by downing two hookers 
90 seconds. The hunting party in- 
ted him to have a third. 
“Stranger,” said he, “count me thar!” 
[The conversation quickly turned to 
inting yarns, and the Rackensackian 
irried off the palm with a mighty tale 
f a coon hunt, wherein he had per- 
‘ formed prodigious feats of valor, to say 
othing of getting a bag of a mere hun- 
dred coons. 
Not to be outdone (and green enough 
to know no better), one of the hunting “Winterin’ and summerin’ both,” re 
party sought to squelch the Racken-_ turned the lanky one. “We got a few i! 
ickian with a snipe-hunting story in Arkansas too. Hear them snipe a-singin 
which each gunner had bagged 48 birds. and you'd think there was a prayel 
He drew the story long and tall until meetin’ down the river. They sing to 
the stranger awoke with a question: make my hair stand up. You actually 
“What air snipe?’ shoot them in the North? Tell you 
“Snipe,” replied the hunter, “are the what, stranger, you come up to my plan 
best game birds that fly. The kind I tation at Powderhorn Pond and shoot 
1ean are called Wilson sn ‘ipe long legs, off my crop of them snipe. Clean ’em 
long bills, dusky hue ; out and I'll give you the best hoss I got 
“Stranger, stop thar!” interrupted the Why looky hyar, them infernal things 
tackensackian. “I’ve seen the critters; stuck their bills into my youngest and 
' know ’em like an old boot. I’ve been his head swelled up like a punkin!” 
down in the Louisianny swamps, I have. “Never heard of snipe doing such 
Say, do you eat them critters up North?” thing!” protested the baffled Norther: 
t “We certainly do—and mighty fine hunter 
iting they are. But you say you saw “Well, they do. And I’m glad to know 
them down in the Louisiana swamps. No their right name. We've been callin’ ’em 
loubt they were just wintering there.” muskeeters.”—W. A. M., 
Death Wears a Yellow Beard 
Continued from page 76 
eyes seemed to burn into mine. I the swinging leather a glancing blow, 
afraid to move the pistol to aim; it turned it aside, and thrust on into the 
ned that a breath might unleash that noose. A jerk of the long cord, and the 
fury coiled at my feet. wide leather band tightened around the 
March moved deliberately closer. The bushmaster’s neck. With the speed of 
el head turned; the bulging neck light March raised the head above the 
scles swelled as the dangling noose writhing, threshing body, lifted it until 
‘ wered. Suddenly the snake _ struck. the gaping mouth was high above ou 
Like the leaping flash of an electric arc, heads 
he hideous, open-mouthed head lanced “Que diablo,” said Jorque, crossing 
forward, struck the wide thong, recoiled, himself. 
d struck again, almost faster than the Miles shook out a folded bag, grabbed 
could follow. Instinctively I raised the slow winging tail, worked the sack 
he pistol and aimed into the tightly around it. March, the cord wound tight 
iled body; maybe I could break its back. ly about his hand, slowly lowered the 
\roused now, the snake turned back pole until only the open-mouthed, fanged 
ward me; I could see the long, dead- head remained outside the sack; ther 
hite fangs erected in terrible menace. with a swift, sure motion, he loosed the 
Don't shoot,” said March, almost in a thong, dropping the reptile completely i) 
hisper. “T’ll get him.” “We've got you, old boy,” March 11d 
The dangling noose whipped forward looking at the writhing folds of the ick 
d again the bushmaster lashed out in “We've got you 
ry, striking again and gain at the Jorque poke to Girdner in stacca 
le leather thong. March, the veins Spanish, nodding vigorously and pointing 
ding out on his forehead, thrust at March. The engineer, his long, thi 
uf er and closer to the snake until it was face ; tudy i uppressed emotior 
king in short, furious flurries. Jorque, turned a stern look on the snake cal 
face gray with fear, stepped bravely tor and said 
rward, his machete ready “March, Jorque wants you to ask tl 
Then suddenly the snake’s head struck bushmaster why did he kill the cow 
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Get Your Outtit Ready Now 


OR most of us, the season for ex- 

cursions to far woods and waters is 

done these days; it’s time to forego 

activity and stick close to our fire- 
sides. . . . Or is it? How about your 
camp duffel? Did you, like most of us, 
chuck the outfit down anywhere after 
that last trip into the woods? 

No part of your equipment is going to 
be any better for neglect, and much of it 
may depreciate or even suffer damage. 
When next season rolls around, you may 
risk actual hardships or danger, just be- 
cause your equipment wasn't ready to 


zo when the call sounded, and you 

couldn't wait to put it in good shape. 
The call may come 

sooner than you expect, 


Spring may be unu- 
sually early, with the sun 
drying the ground and 
warming the air to coax 
you out of doors ahead of 
schedule. Or your chance 
may come, next week o1 
next month, to throw the 
outfit in your car and 
head south to some spot 
where camping weather 
prevails all winter 
So right now is the time 
to clean, adjust, or repair 
every article, and then 
store it where it will stay 
in good condition and can 
be found on short notice. 

Of course, you'll proba- 
bly want to start correct- 
ing known § deficiencies 
first (And here, incident- 
ally, is another advantage 


too. 


long. 


of an early start—your 
memory of what was 
wrong with your equip- 


ment is fresher now than 
it will be next spring.); 
but here’s a check list ot 
the main items: 

Tent. The commonest 
fault of tents is leaking. 
Unless sealing compound 
is applied every three or four years, the 
cloth gradually loses its power to turn 
water. It’s better to treat your tent right 
after you've stopped camping than wait 
until spring, especially since some water- 
proofings dry very slowly and leave the 
cloth sticky for some weeks after they're 
applied, and others may carry an odor 
like turpentine or kerosene which re- 
quires time to dissipate. 

Use factory-made compounds on tents 
whenever practical. One or another of 
them will seal almost any weight cloth 
effectively, without leaving it either per- 
manently greasy or stiff. However, home- 
made formulas are useful under certain 
conditions. Their main advantage is dow 
cost, which appeals to campers with 
very old tents, which don’t justify any 
greater expense. Especially is this true 


78 


of large tents which would require sev- 
eral gallons of dope, yet are so worn that 
the chances of successful waterproofing 
are dubious at best. Then the less the 
experiment costs the better. 

No matter what solution is used, the 
tent should first be cleaned and patched 
where necessary. Brush off dirt, and re- 
move grease and stains with gasoline. 
The patching of top and side walls 
should be on the outside; floor patches on 
the inside. Sew on the patch first, hem- 
ming around the edges, then sew the raw 
edges of the tear or hole down to it. 

Your choice of a waterproofing for- 
mula depends on the cloth. For close- 





woven and heavy canvas, alum-and-lead 
or alum-and-soap solutions are satisfac- 
tory, but they’re less effective on light 
drill, muslin, or any open weave. For 
the alum-and-lead combination, dissolve 
4 lb. sugar of lead in 2 gal. water, let it 
settle, and pour off the clear liquid into 
a clean tub. Dissolve % lb. alum in 2 
gal. water, let stand, and add the clear 
liquid to the first solution. Work the tent 
around in this mixture for 15 minutes, 
then let it stay there to soak overnight. 
In the morning, rinse the tent in clear 
water and hang up to dry. Use soft wa- 
ter throughout if possible. 

The alum-and-soap treatment consists 
of dissolving 1 lb. soap chips in 2 gal. 
hot water, soaking the tent in the suds 
for an hour, wringing it lightly, and then 
soaking it for 2 hours in a solution con- 


sisting of % lb. alum in 2 gal. water. 

With either formula, be sure you mix 
enough to cover the tent while it’s being 
soaked. The simplest way to determine 
this is to put the tent in a tub and pour 
in clear water until it’s covered. Then 
measure the water, and add enough wa- 
terproofing to give the solution proper 
strength. 

Linseed oil will seal up medium and 
heavy fabrics, and is easy and econom- 
ical to apply. Mix 1 gal. of boiled linseed 
oil, slightly warmed, with 3 qt. white gas- 
oline and % pt. paint dryer. Pitch the 
tent, or spread it out smoothly, sponge it 
lightly with clear water, and immediately 
apply the oil mixture with 
a brush. 

Paraffin dopes are the 
most popular of homemade 
waterproofings, since they 


will seal loosely woven 
drills and muslins which 
require a filler to close 
their pores. Their only 


fault is that, if applied too 
heavily, they may leave the 
cloth slightly stiff in cool 
weather. For that reason, 
the formulas I give here 
are half the strength usu- 
ally advised, and may re- 
quire two applications, but 


this is better than over- 
doing the treatment. 
One solution is % Ib. par- 


affin to 1 gal. turpentine 
The other is % Ib. paraffin 
to 1 gal. white gasoline. 
Warm the gasoline or tur- 
pentine by placing the con- 
tainer in a tub of hot water 
outdoors, shave the paraf- 
fin finely, and stir it in 
When completely dissolved, 
apply (still warm) to the 
tent with a brush. As soon 
as the cloth is dry, test it 
for leaking with a hose; if 
water seeps through, apply 
another coat. Then hang 
the tent up in the air until all odor has 
disappeared. 

If you can obtain genuine beeswax, use 
it in place of the paraffin, since it has less 
tendency to stiffness. 

You know, but it’s worth repeating, 
that paraffin, gasoline, and turpentine are 
all much too inflammable to work with 
indoors, or to heat on a stove indoors or 
out. The hot-water method is effectiv« 
and safe. It’s harder to remember, how 
ever, that most waterproofing compounds 
are more or less inflammable even whe! 
thoroughly dry. Be very careful, next 
season, when using candles, stoves, o! 
open-top lanterns inside of or 
waterproofed tents. 

When your rejuvenated tent is dry and 
odorless, store it in a cool, dry placé 

(Continued on page 79 
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Don’t fold it in hard creases that might 


rack the fabric and dope, but roll it 
osely or drape it over a couple of ropes 
r beams. 

Now examine the tent ropes, and re- 
lace the frayed or worn pieces that 
1ight let the tent collapse in a high 
vind. If the pegs are metal, straighten 


ny bent points and sharpen them as 
eeded; if wooden, see that the points are 
ean and sharp, and saw off the pounded 


urrs on the tops. Finally, give all pegs 
coat of white enamel to make them 
sy to see at night. 


Boots and shoes. Good camping shoes 
d boots are expensive to buy and not 
ways easy to find in the size and style 


ju prefer, so it’s doubly worth while 
rolonging their life. First, look them 
ver. If they need new soles or other 


irts, have this attended to immediately. 
If it’s time at last to buy new ones, get 
hem now and wear them enough to 
break them in, so they'll be soft and 
comfortable for hard walking in camp. 


EFORE storing leather footgear, clean 


with saddle soap, allow to dry, and 
grease all over with any standard boot 
grease or oil. Never dry leather near 
fire or heat, or it will become harsh, 
feless, and prone to cracking. Put in 


hoe-trees, or stuff the bottoms tightly 

th paper, to keep the leather smooth 
ind free from wrinkles that will turn 
nto cracks. Then store the articles in a 
cool place—not a hot attic 

If the soles of your rubber 
wearing thin, cement on rubber half 
oles and you'll extend their life at low 
cost. Patch any large breaks 
with inner-tube patching rubber, and 
seal pinhole leaks with rubber cement, 
thinned with enough gasoline to brush 
easily. Also, you can prolong the life of 
any rubber article by rubbing it twice a 
year with a mixture of equal parts gly- 
cerin and alcohol. Do this to boots or 
waders now, and then hang them up by 
heir feet with tops hanging free, avoid- 

folds. 
The popular 
p hunting boots 


boots are 


holes or 


leather- 
require a 


rubber-bottom, 
naturally 


mbination treatment grease on the 
leather and glycerin and alcohol on the 
rubber. Then rub rubber cement or shel- 


along the seams where the two ma- 
terials join, to make them waterproof 
nd keep stitches from breaking. 


Finally, equip any boots that need 
them with new laces before putting 
way. Rawhide laces are best for out- 
or use, since they’re stronger and 


ive no metal tips to pull off just as the 
breakfast call is sounding 
( stove. Drain any gasoline 
m the tank of your stove before stor- 
And while you're at it, give it a gen- 
overhauling, especially if you've 
een forced to use lead-treated gasoline 
which clogs small opening First clean 
e inside of the tank with a bottle 
ish and flush out sediment Then 
ike the generator apart. If it’s badly 
lugged, get a new one. If not, remove 
he tip, heating it in a flame for a few 
conds if and clean well. Re- 
ve the carbon from the generator 
th a small rifle brush, and blow out 
ll openings with air. If the stem inside 
you may have to pour in pene- 
iting oil around it and let it soak 
vernight—another example of why 
verhauling shouldn’t be left till the 


rasoline 
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last minute That should fix the ge 


erator, but it’s wise to get a spare on¢é 
anyway and put it in your duffel 

While you have the stove out, examin¢ 
the burner rings; they sometimes bur 
out after long service, causing the flame 
to pop when turned off. Remove soot 
and grease from below the burners, so 
it won't catch fire. Then unscrew the 
pump piston and examine the plunge! 
Unless it’s cracked, a little rubbing witl 


grease, it it’s leather, or glycerin, if it’s 
rubber, should freshen it up and restore 


pump pressure. And finally, look for 
and file down any sharp metal edg« 
which might cause annoying cuts 


Cooking kit. If your enthusiasm and 


energy are unabated, tackle the cookin; 





kit next Scrub off accumulations of 
soot, using kerosene first, then a good 
scouring powder. Tighten handles o1 
bail ears that may be loose, rivetins 
them down with a hammer and a! 
thing that will serve as an anvil 
Smooth out dents with a hammer and 
shaped blocks of wood, and file away 
sharp edges. This would be a good tim« 
also to make that assortment of heavy 
wire pothooks in various lengths that 
you never think of till you reach can 
Cabin. What about your summer cab- 
in or shack? Did you leave it in perfect 
shape to go through the winter without 


damage and depreciation? Lots of the 


things that can happen to empty place 
can be prevented by a few hours’ work 
If the building is served by gas and 
electricity, shut the main valve and 
switch respectively. If there’s a wate 
system, close the main valve, then drair 
all pipes and fixtures. Remember that 


most plumbing 
which water 
all the water 
pump; then 
freeze) into 
drive the 
sewer. 


Lock 


fixtures have traps from 
not drain. Force out 
you can with a plumbe! 
pour kerosene (which wo! 
the trap, using enough to 
remaining water down the 


does 


ll windows, doors, and shutters 


and see that the shutters and screer 
doors can’t work loose and bang in the 
wind. And don’t forget the chimney 
flue; I know campers who have locked 
or barred every door and window in 
their cabins—and then left the chimney 
open. You'd be surprised to Asis the 
variety of nuisances that can enter thi 

way: mice, chipmunks, birds, squirrel 

and even, in one case I know of, wild 
ducks! The best way to stop them is by 
a stout screen of fine-mesh wire over 
the top of the chimney. Also, block all 
knot holes and cracks with tin, so ma 
rauders can’t enlarge them by gnawins 


may get in, however, despit« 


MICE 
your 


precautions, To discourage 
them from turning your cabin into a 
comfortable breeding ground, burt 


every scrap of material that would 


serve 


them as nests—papers, shelf and drawe1 
linings, and everything of the sort. Mag 
azine books, matches, soap, candle 

and all food must be packed in tin or 
glass. Bureau drawers should be turned 


upside down so 


them. And 


that mice c 


int nest 1n 
mattresses should be in 


closed in wire netting, with space 
enough between them to allow air to 
circulate and prevent mildew. 

Yes, it’s all work, but it’s part of the 
camping game. And think how much 
pleasanter it will make your first day 
afield next season.—Maurice H. Decker 
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Bean’s Lace-to-Toe 
Ski Boot 
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Bugles in the Woods 


(Continued from 


a little that furnished them 
refuge. 

Now, there is a tradition that rabbits 
always run in circles. The theory is that 


if the hunter can station himself some- 


beyond, 


where on the circumference of this 
imaginary circle, the rabbit will be 
bound to hop within his gunsights. But 
although there is a certain amount of 
truth in this legend, the catch is that 
Johnny Cottontail may violate all the 


rules and take it into his little head to 
go on to new terrain and start another 
circle there. Snowshoes are inclined to 
carve out a more systematic route for 
themselves and often travel it more than 
once. Furthermore, they don’t hole so 
readily. 


UT we were after cottontail that morn- 

ing, so I figured my best bet was 
to get between the meadow and the pine 
grove on the west where I knew there 
were a lot of holes, as well as the pro- 
tective dump. The chances were pretty 
good that if the dogs started one in the 
meadow he'd head for the thick growth. 
So when I had picked a good place 
(where I was free to wheel in any direc- 
tion for a snap shot) I whistled to L. C. 
and let Peggy go. 

It wasn't long before I heard Peg open 
up and break the cold quiet with that 
hollow bay of sheer delight that always 
sends shivers down my spine. And im- 
mediately after, Laddie cut loose with his 
yelps, from the other side, a little higher 
in pitch. Two bunnies were on the run! 
Two bugles were sounding in the woods! 

My eyes must have bulged as I knelt on 
one knee and peered through the brush 
on my side of the meadow. Yes—Peg’s 
voice was coming nearer! I clicked off 
the safety and got set. That rabbit was 
apt to pop out anywhere. Then suddenly 
I spied a wisp of warm vapor from the 
other side of a hummock. Just as I 
glimpsed the little patch of grayish tan, 
the rabbit’s back legs—those springs of 
furred steel—gave a twitch and launched 
him into a streak of brown lightning. 
My gun was at my shoulder as the bunny 
shot up the bank forty feet away. “Bang” 
went my first barrel, the shot splashing 
snow just where he had been a split sec- 
ond before! I was jittering left and 
right as I tried to get a second shot but 
he had dodged into the underbrush, so 
I headed for the dump, hoping I had fig- 
ured Johnny Cottontail’s mental proc- 
esses correctly. But as I was angling 
through some brown stubble toward the 
low, ragged hump of snow-covered tin 
cans, I kicked my second chance from 
under a blueberry bush. My gun snapped 
up and I stopped him on his first long 
jump—a nice long-eared buck, one of 
the plumpest bunnies I'd ever seen. 

Peg’s barks were growing louder from 
the south so I stuffed Br’er Rabbit into 
my game pocket and ran for the dump. 
I wasn't any too soon, for sure enough, 
from out of the pines I spied my first 
quarry hopping along. His panic had 
evidently subsided for he was quite 
leisurely this time, stopping every few 
seconds to become as motionless as a 
bunny on an Easter card; that is, all but 
his little nose which would wrinkle up 
as if he still caught a faint whiff of dan- 
ger. I could have doubled him up easily 
with one of my 8's from where I 
crouched, but I didn’t have the heart. So 
I waited and watched him for a moment 
or two. Then I made a swipe with my 
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boot and he didn’t run—just virtually un- 
folded for the cover on the right. Iswung 
on him—missed him with my first barrel 
but caught him with the second. 

I hadn't heard L. C.’s gun bark again, 
so I figured I was one up on him even 
if he had drawn first blood. I leashed the 
panting Peggy and we headed back for 
the road. 

L. C., his pipe sending forth fragrant 
blue clouds, was sitting on the running 
board of the car neatly dressing his game 
as we walked up. 

We ate our sandwiches and washed 
them down with some of Jane’s vacuum- 
bottle coffee, and then decided to drive 
for a couple of miles to the Four Corners 
and try Haldenby’s grove. We got three 
more there and with our game pockets 
filled, we concluded that we'd give the 
bunnies a little peace for the rest of the 
day and disprove the boys’ stories that 
there weren’t any snowshoe rabbits 
around. 

As we drove up past Coltey’s farm and 
headed north on the back road, L. C. 
spoke reflectively. 

“You know, Ray, a lot of fellows have 
the idea that rabbit shooting is pretty 
tame. They seem to think it’s necessary 
to spend a lot of money to go somewhere 
for deer and moose to get real sport. 
Well, I'd just like to take several whom 
I know up here some day—lI'll wager 
they'd be as enthusiastic as you and I. 

“Now, whatever the boys may have 
told you about them this winter, I've 
never yet been up by Bullhead when I 
haven't seen tracks! You know, those 
fellers don’t usually trap that country in 
by the cedar swamp. I'll bet we collect 
one or two snowshoes this afternoon!” 

Our snowshoe rabbit country, the ex- 
pansive cedar swamp in back of Bull- 
head Pond, wasn’t so convenient to get 
to as were the favorite haunts of the 
cottontails. The old logging road that 
led in to the pond hadn't been used for 
thirty years, and was grown over with 
thickets and young birches. 

Except for a few old fox tracks and a 
deer track that might have been made 


at 
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the night before, we saw nothing until 
we got to the swamp. Then we heard 
Laddie, who had been gone for some 
time, bark far ahead to the right. 
“He’s on a track! And a fresh one, too, 
from the sound!” said L. C. “I'll go 
straight ahead to the edge of that clear- 
ing, and if I were you, Ray, I'd go left 
to where the road bends and get placed 
where you can see a likely crossing 
You may find a runway up around there.” 
I hurried through and sure enough, 
on the other side of the road I came 
upon holes in the snow made by the 
gigantic paws of a snowshoe rabbit. 
By this time Peggy had joined the 
chase, and the two beagies were whoop- 
ing it up in great style about half a mile 
north. I waited and again listened to 
the bugles in the woods! At first the 
dogs sounded as if they were heading my 
way and I grinned in self-congratulation 
but then the baying faded again. What- 
ever the game, it was evidently leading 


them on a double-crossing chase. Again 
they seemed to be approaching, and I 
heard L. C. let loose with two quick 
shots. But the dogs didn’t stop near 


him, so I figured he must have missed. 


UDDENLY I saw a flash of white fur 
streaking obliquely down the slope 

north of the road. Yes—he was going to 
cross! He was coming hell-bent, and I 
got all set. With one enormous leap he 
was clearing the road when I pulled the 
trigger. The gun boomed and he wilted 

On the way back to the car, Peggy 
started another one. We got a fleeting 
glimpse of him crossing the road way 
ahead and both took snapshots but 
missed. The shadows were lengthening 
so we worked back through a short cut 
and, after a great deal of whistling and 
calling, we finally got the dogs in. 

We drove home in pleasant silence, for 
we were both too tired for conversation 
The winter twilight was just setting in 
when we got out by the shed door and 
held up one of the jacks for Jane’s “Oh’'s” 
and “Ah’s,” and half an hour later the 
stars were out. 
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Lake Superior Nearly Got Us! 
Continued from page 26 
} have yer pictures took. They call the with never even a beer. The result w 
bush a ‘wilderness’ and whackers ‘woods- that our two drinks apiece out of the 
f men.’ I had to come down here to get little bottle brought about mighty 
hut of them.” sults. Somehow the tent went up 
Well, the old whacker was right about somehow supper was cooked. All I know 
he tourists, but he had a distorted idea is that I was suddenly wakened by 
f navigation. To an extent he was howl from Shell—and it was the next 
ght—we could navigate the Pigeon for morning. And he had plenty of re 
tretches of fifty feet; but then we'd to howl 
ive to get overside and pull the Muriel We had just tumbled into our bags thi 
ver wet, slippery rock until our arms night before without a il 
most shaated from their sockets. We duffel or securing anythi and in the 
uld sympathize with the guy who night porcupines had sniane the cam} 
ght his harp to a party and wasn't I have never seen such de truction it 
' ked to play. It would have been just as life. Our entire supply of salt had « 
y to paddle the Muriel through a pletely disappeared, all the bacon w 
lirage. gone, flour, sugar, tea—everythins W 
It took us several davs to get ten or spread all over half an acre. To add 
welve miles upstream, and between the sult to injury, one of our paddles w 
ruelling work and the savage deer flies, chewed beyond all use. Any wood tl 
ir tempers were rubbed raw. It’s a has been handled by a human is f 
matter of amazement to me that Shell game for porcupines in their insatiable 
nd I ever got beyond that point. The cravil for salt—and that include x 
' un was almost unbearable, the slow handles, paddles, gunstocks, or anythi! 
gress up the river heartbreakingly that | been touched with salt | 
ird, the deer flies unendurable. We sweaty hands. 
napped at each other viciously at every Rainy Lake, Rainy River, and fina 
ew difficulty, but kept on Lake of the Woods were put behind u 
Eventually we got int¢ lake chain, and we were making excellent progr: 
nd the going was easier—at least there thirty to forty miles a day. This w 


e between the 
Fowl Lake 


were few miles of paddlin 


portages. We got past South 


d ran into two miles of fast rapids. 
That meant more hard work, but it was 
better than portaging At last we 
rought the Muriel into North Fowl 
Lake—and prayed fervently we'd never 
meet another river like the Pigeon. 
: a TER that the going was a series of 
' lakes and portages. On July 13 we hit 
Gun Flint Lake, a swank resort place. 
We were met by a bunch of tourists who 
had heard of us, and we had to have 
ir “pictures took.” There were many 
mpty cottages and an Indian caretaker 
pened one for us, so we had a night’s 
ep (first in a long time) under a roof 
ind that rted sometning because 
ve slept late. 
Next morning when we got down to 


dock, it seemed as if the 
r population of Gun Flint 


entire sum- 
Lake was 


hand to see the “young adventurers” 
We were both pleased and em- 
ed Amid a chorus of “good 
we stowed the duffel and got 
dy to push off. Shell took his place 
rward and I stood with my hands on 
tern ready to push the canoe off 
hop in. Maybe it was the cheering 
! did it, and I wanted to show off, but 
yway I gave the Muriel a smart push, 
iped, and landed on my face in the 
tom of the canoe. My legs were 
traddle the stern, feet dragging in the 
water on each side, and the seat of my 
pants pointed toward heaven Behind 
ne the cheers turned to howls, and Shell 
wears to this day that people were roll- 
ng on the ground in spasms of laughter. 
[I don't know. I couldn't look back. 
July 15 was Shell's birthday, and a 
banner day for travel—we went more 
han forty miles through the beautiful 
kes. When we made camp that night 
ll the little friction between us had 
sappes ared again, and I brought out 
ething I had been hoarding—a half 
y nt of liquor for Shell's birthday. The 
hought may have been good, but the 
sult wasn’t. 
Neither of us were drinkers, and 
here’d been long weeks of plain living 
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| will appear in the 


summer-resort country, vastly 
from the lonely northern shores of Lak« 
Superior. The scenery was gorgeou 
with be iful lakes and islands, por 
tage were not too hard, and uppli 
generally pretty handy. But we did: 
stop to enjoy any of it. It was too « 
lized, too populated, too tame. We wanted 
to t into Lake Winnipeg. There 
start to drop civilization behind u 
tually rt toward the last frontie1 
North America, the great Northwest 
ritori¢ 

Our real destination was Fort Smit 
1 tiny settlement near the border of A 
bert ind the Northwest Territorie I 
would be close on to winter when, and if 
we t thers nd the outpost wa 
ib-Arctic That meant we had to ] 
to chedule the prospec of |} 
nowed in before we reached our 
would speed us on 

Another thing, official back at Ott 
wa had promised to write ahead to the 
buffalo warden at Fort Smith to 
him to hold up the annual woods-buft 
hunt until our scheduled arrival, so tl 
we might participate. Every year the 
settler go out to hunt the big anim 


for winte 


1eat 
¢ 


We also wanted to be on hand for the 
caribou migration, when great herds of 
the beast move over the frozen tur 
dras. We'd been getting an occasional 
squirrel or porky for the pot, but wert 
anxious to go out for really big game 

But there was one thing that bothered 
us both. Would the mounting tension be 
tween us flare into an open break? Could 


we manage to 


hing? 


remain friends in spite of 


everyt 


Onward toward Fort Smith the voung 
adventurers push their little canoe. Civ- 
ilization will soon drop behind them, 
But will the 
restraints of civilization fall away too 
or will they be able to fig 
dreaded “bush” 

{ third article by 


and they'll be on their own. 


ht against the 
of the wilds? 
Geoffrey Pope 
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All Breeds Like to Hunt 


S MIGHT be expected, the majority 
of the readers of this department 
are interested, almost exclusively, 
in dogs of two types: either the 

recognized bird dogs (including the duck 
dogs) or the various hounds. This pref- 
erence allows plenty of latitude, since 
there are no less than 21 distinct breeds 
in the bird-dog list, and 17 among the 
hounds. These 38 so-called sporting dogs 
range all the way from a 10-lb. whippet 
or 18-lb. cocker spaniel to a 75-lb. Labra- 
dor retriever—or a massive Irish wolf- 
hound that may tip the beam at well 
over 140. With the exception of the 
strictly sight-running hounds, like whip- 
pets, greyhounds, Russian wolfhounds, 
and their ilk, all 38 are supposed to earn 
their bed and board—if they earn it at 
all—with their noses, supplemented, of 
course, with brains and inherited hunt- 
ing instinct. 

But, as I may have pointed out in these 
columns before, it is equally true that 
practically all dogs, whatever their 
breeds or combination of breeds, can 
claim a sense of smell sen- 
sitive enough and efficient 
enough to be extremely 
useful both to themselves 
and to their owners. What's 
more, this scenting ability, 
an outstanding character- 
istic of the whole canine \ 
race, is used for hunting 
purposes by the nonsport- \ 
ing contingent almost as 
consistently and continu- 
ously, if not 


quite so ex- * 
pertly, as by their cousins, \ 4 


< v i 


the out-and-out gun dogs \ ' 
and hounds. Granted they \ a 
use it hunting a square \ 
meal instead of living \ 
feathers or fur, they use it 
for hunting just the same. \ 

This fact has a very prac- \ 
tical angle for the readers \ 
who are in a minority, yet 
are numbered by _ thou- 
sands, the men, women and 
youth of both sexes who 
find themselves the owners 
of dogs that are not of 
their choosing—dogs that have come to 
them by gift, inheritance, or whatnot, 
and belong to no one of the sporting 
breeds, or, it may be, to no recog- 
nizable breed at all. In many cases 
such an owner becomes genuinely fond 
of his pet and hates to part with it, 
yet has suddenly become interested in 
gunning and would naturally prefer a 
sporting dog to his present pal and com- 
panion. 

This is nothing to worry about in cases 
where the ownership of two dogs is per- 
fectly practicable, but many times that 
is out of the question. Sometimes’ it’s 
purely a matter of expense. If so, it may 
be that the cost of buying—not to men- 
tion feeding—a high-class hunting dog 


\ 
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is prohibitive, when added to that of 
maintaining pet and pal No. 1 in the 
style to which he has been accustomed. 

I know all this is true because I re- 
ceive scores of letters to prove it. Since 
the writers of these letters represent 
hundreds of owners similarly situated 
who do not write, I’m taking the time 
and space this month to offer the whole 
group an encouraging word or two and a 
bit of gratuitous advice which I hope will 
be received in the spirit in which it is 
given. 

To begin with, be thankful you are in 
a position to own a dog at all. When I 
was a boy of 10, a puppy was the one 
thing on earth I felt I needed most; yet 
it was the one reasonably possible pos- 
session my habitually indulgent father 
refused to allow me. And I know there 
are countless grown men and women, 
as well as youngsters, who are in the 
same unfortunate situation. They can’t 
own a dog because some factor (their 
location and manner of living, objecting 
parents, a wife or husband who dislikes 
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dogs, or other complication, animate or 
inanimate) makes it out of the question. 
As a boy, I would have been satisfied 
with anything that bore the name of 
dog—even if it were the veriest mon- 
grel—and, if necessary, I advise you to 
be equally philosophical for the time 
being at least. If you own a collie when 
you're keen about cockers, or have a 
German shepherd when your ideal dog is 
a beagle, decide that the only sensible 
thing to do is to make the best of it 
yourself, and get the best out of your 
dog. 

What is that best? What sporting 
qualities can you reasonably expect to 
find in your nonsporting purebred, half- 
breed or no-recognizable-breed-at-all? 








More than you realize, I imagine. For 
don’t forget all our modern breeds, more 
than 100 in number, came from the same 
original source, and that the primitive 
wild dog, their common ancestor, hunted 
not from choice but from necessity. Also 
that his modern descendants, whatever 
their breed or lack of it, have not lost 
that primitive urge to hunt. With the 
possible exception of a few of the toys, 
it’s in every living dog today; and I’m 
not making a blanket statement that it 
is absent in the toys. Certainly the 
little house pets are no exception to the 
rule that “the nose knows.” Only last 
fall I saw a tiny Chihuahua, weighing a 
trifle more than 2 lb. net, win an obedi- 
ence test requiring “scent discrimina- 
tion” in competition with a ringful of 
rivals, some of them 35 times his weight, 
and several belonging to the sporting- 
dog group. 

Don’t forget that certain breeds now 
classed as nonsporting, like the Dalma- 
tian, or coach dog, for example, were 
once commonly considered hunting dogs 
and, if credited reports can 
be believed, performed sat- 
isfactorily as bird dogs, 
trail hounds, retrievers, 
and, in packs, even for the 
pursuit of the boar and 
stag. 

Last fall, just for the fun 
of the thing, a friend and I 
tried out a half-breed wire- 
hair fox terrier on grouse 
and woodcock. The little 
tyke hunted diligently in 
his amateurish, hit-or-miss 
fashion, and actually lo- 
cated and flushed several 
birds we would never have 
put up without his eager 
but amusing assistance 
When we started out, we 
felt this tryout was carry 
ing a joke pretty far, but 
before the morning was 
over we made up our minds 
it wasn’t so much of a joke 
as we had anticipated. In 
cidentally this particular 
mongrel is poison on gray 
squirrels and definitely better than n: 
dog at all on both rabbits and pheasants 

To climb from the near-ridiculous t« 
something remotely approaching thé 
sublime, I read an account a few month 
ago of a German shepherd whose nos¢ 
was so extraordinarily keen that he 
successfully trailed three murderers 
whose tracks, when the dog struck them 
were 414 days old and had been laid on : 
dry, stony desert, baked by a tropic sun 
and over which a strong northwest win 
had been blowing for more than 4§ 
hours. This amazing dog not only 
brought the criminals to book but alsé 
found the donkey they had used to carry 
the corpse! Even a purebred blood 

(Continued on page 83 
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,ound, master trailer of them all, might 
vell be proud of such a feat. So don’t 
ount 10 over your house dog as a bird 
nder or rabbit rustler without giving 
im a chance to make good—the same 
hance you would give your pedigreed 


ointer, setter, spaniel, retriever, or 
yund, if you were to own one. 

Which suggests two additional rea- 
ns—and sound ones—for trying out 


Jur nonsporting dog on game. The first 
the fact that such a dog supplies an 
xcellent “guinea pig” on which the nov- 
e trainer can experiment without 
ing serious. harm to a _ high-priced 
ecialist which requires expert han- 
ing to bring out his exceptional quality; 
e that, without this expert handling, 
iy be easily ruined. For dog psy- 
chology is essentially the same for all 
breeds. When you have learned to 
inderstand a terrier’s reactions to dis- 
cipline, and what causes them, you have 
gone a long way toward understanding 
the psychology of a blue-blood setter, 
paniel, or hound, the dog you hope to 
own and train later on. In a word, suc- 
cessful training depends on the trainer's 
ibility to control his dog at all times; 
ind if you have learned to control a 
terrier you can control a cocker. 


F you have the inclination and the 
patience you will be able to use that 
control to teach your house dog to obey 
the whistle promptly and cheerfully, to 
walk at heel on command, to obey the 
order “Down,” and even to quarter his 
ground when hunting—not so cleverly or 
thoroughly as a bird dog, but well enough 
to work out a cover or corner with con- 
siderable skill. You may go further than 
that. Airedales, collies, and a number of 
other breeds have been taught to point 
both feathers and fur, and practically 
every breed, given the proper schooling, 
will retrieve. When you have learned 
how to teach these accomplishments, you 
no longer a novice; you are a real 
trainer and can tackle the task of edu- 
cating a high-class puppy with confi- 
dence born of practical experience. 

The second reason for experimenting 
on your guinea pig is a corollary of the 
first—if you have a working knowledge 
of dogs and their ways, a purebred sport- 

dog is far easier to train than a half- 
breed or nonsporting dog, and, for that 
reason, you will find the education of 
your first bird dog or hound pup a 
pleasure instead of a chore. What’s more, 
your chances of ruining a promising 
puppy are, as I've said, practically nil. 

But please don’t misunderstand me. 
This write-up is not intended as an ar- 
gument in favor of buying for gunning 
purposes, or even accepting as a gift, a 
dog or pup of a breed other than those 
idapted by generations of purebred an- 
estry to the pursuit of the particular 
yame you intend to hunt. I have always 
been a stickler for high-class specialists, 

nd up to now have had no reason to 

hange my opinion. As I've tried to 
iake clear, I’m only advocating making 


are 


ing 


he best of an admittedly unfortunate 
‘ady-made situation, a situation you 
vill probably remedy at the first oppor- 


inity that offers. 

When that opportunity finally comes 

1d you own the dog of your dreams, you 

ll appreciate his class and native abil- 
all the more in contrast to the me- 

ocre, next-to-negative hunting class of 
predecessor.—Wm. Cary Duncan. 
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@ Shifting puppies from their mothers’ milk 
to solids is often difficult. From experience 
many dog owners have found that not 
quently, digestive difficulties occur 
and growth suffer 
At Swift’s Kennels no dietary 

any kind were ever experienced by 
weaned direct to Pard. No digestive upsets... 
no diet-caused ailments such as | 





troubles of 


puppies 


stlessness 


il 
excessive shedding, diarrhea, or any others! 
And kept on Pard exclusively—their health 
and vigor have been main- 


SUCCESSIVE 


tained through 5 
generations! 
Pard can do the same job 


SWIFT & COMPANY'S 
NUTRITIONALLY 
BALANCED DOG FOOD 


er’s milk to PARD 


—_and 


Not one digestive upset nor 
diet-caused ailment in 5 
generations weaned to and 


raised on Pard! 








Pard recommended by many leading 
veterinarians crusading against hit- 
or-miss feeding! Dr. J. R. R., of 
Illinois, says: “In 9 out of 10 of 
the less S€TIOUS CASES brought to 


my attention, the real basic trou- 


ble is improper feeding!" Jn 
such cases, Dr. R. recommends 
t/ ecding of Pard exclusively. 








Pard now comes in convenient 6-Ib. 
tins! Ask about them. 
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Anti-Bark Bridle 
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WARNER'S PRODUCTS CO.., Dept. L. Norwich, Conn. 
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i ble Name breed 
Price postpd—$1.00. Ex- 
ves for Great Danes and 
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Bernard postpaid.—$1.50. 
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CROWN IRON 
1479 Tyler St., N. E. 


Write today for 






of all kinds for 
animaks4birds 





Fur farmers, game breed 
ers, kennel owners, all 
recognize Crown as head- 
quarters for pen supplies 
Crown's economical angle 


steel posts make sturdy, 
rigid, permanent enclo 
sures, Crown's high-qual- 
ity wire fabrics give com- 
plete satisfaction. Special 
non-climbable wires for 
dogs Handy portable 
for fur bearers Big honest values since 
Send for free catalog 


WORKS CO. 


Minneapolis, Mina. 








FREE CATALOG 
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Champion Bobbitt’s Peerless Pride 





CONDITIONED ON 


HUNT CLUB 


His trainer, Dewey English, of High 
Point, N.C., says: “I feed all my dogs 
on Hunt Club and recommend it as a 
builder of endurance and finish.”’ Ask for 
meat abundant, vitamin-rich Hunt Club 
Dog Food at your grocer’s or feed store. 


Maritime Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


CD ees 


This may prove a vital issue affecting America’s 
future and Americanism. The Izaak Walton 
League of America is a national organization 
of conservationists, coordinating local and 
state objectives into a unified, long-range na- 
tional program for a better outdoor America. 
If you believe in a program which will leave 
a little of primitive America for your children, 
and restore to the proper environment some 
that has been destroyed, THEN JOIN YOUR 
LOCAL CHAPTER OR WRITE FOR particulars to: 


Izaak Walton League of Hmerica 


Defenders of Woeds, Waters and Wild Life 
1167 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 

















Don't Spay and Spoll Your Female Puppy—Use 


CUPID CHASER 


te Keep Dogs Away While Females are in Season 

Wash off be 
money refund 
dealer, or send 


Hlarmiess. Simple. Successful 
fore mating Satisfaction of 
ed No red tape Ask your 


$1.00 for bottle, postpaid 


Pierpont Products Company, Dept. tt 
312 Stuart Street Boston, Massachusetts 








DR. BROMLEY’S TREATMENT FOR 


DISTEMPER 





line been 
for Nye peat t ‘ 
’ i tt A bhottatow I’w 1 this ler 
edlately, Wt rth ‘ / Rae 
Preventive treatment $1.50 
$3.00 


Standard treatment 
Literatu ame ¢ ‘ 


‘ ‘ A) 
Cc. A. BROMLEY M.D., Box 0. 9637 Dundee, Detroit, Mich, 


White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 

















Chesapeake Bay Retrievers 
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crippled bird 
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CHARLES W. BERG 
ith St. below Berks 
Philadelphia Pa 
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* THE HEALTH OF YOUR DOG - 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately 











Trouble After Whelping 


Question: My English-bull bitch had pups 2 
months ago, but all of them either were born 
dead or died the same day. She is still passing 
blood, and takes walking spells once a day, rub- 
bing her nose against the walls of her house un- 
til it is almost raw. Her eyes also matter every 
morning. I'm now giving her 20 grains a day of 
sulfanilamide. What more should I do?—J. H. 
re 3 


Answer: I suggest you have an X ray taken. 
You might try syringing with a warm solution 
of bicarbonate of soda (1 tsp. to a glass of wa- 
ter), then swabbing with 10 percent argyrol so- 


lution. Discontinue the sulfanilamide for the 
time being, unless prescribed by your veteri- 
narian; but give the dog 5 grains of hexa- 


methylenamine twice a day. Saturate some cot- 
ton with a bicarbonate-of-soda solution and wash 


the mouth out once or twice a day.—J. R. K. 
Puppy’s Bowel Trouble 
Question: My female pup is 5 months old 
and has never been able to control her bowels. 


She has improved as she has grown up, but is 
not cured.—Mrs. C. B., Calif. 


Answer: 
bismuth 


the puppy 5 grains of 
every 4 hours. If 


Try giving 


subnitrate she’s in- 


clined to drink too much water, let her have 
some barley water. As long as the 
loose, give her lean chopped beef, slightly cooke 
and with stale whole-wheat bread, twic 
a day—', lb. of beef to a feeding. Wh 
bowels have improved, add some cooked vege 
tables to diet. Also give her milk and 


three or four times a week, a raw egg.—J. R. K 


, 
bowels ar 


mixed 





+} 


this 


Precautions After Distemper 


Question: With your help, my dog seems t 
have entirely recovered from distemper I an 
thinking of purchasing a 6-week-old Labrad« 
pup soon, and wonder if I should take precau 
tions about bringing him home.—G. G., Idaho 

Answer: I believe you should wait a while 
before purchasing another dog, inasmuch as 


your present dog is just about over distemper 
I'd suggest 2 or 3 months, or longer. When yor 
do obtain a puppy, have him given serum injec 
tions every 2 or 3 weeks. A permanent inocula 
tion may be given when the pup is 4 months old 


—t i. s 


Spine Injury 


Question: About 3 weeks ago my 4-year-old 
Chesapeake Bay retriever was injured in the 
hips, apparently by a car or truck. The externa 
soreness seems to have passed away, for I ca 
press and rub the area without his flinching at 
all, but he has trouble getting up on hin 
feet, and hesitates to lie down.—D. E. H., Wash 


his 


Answer: The spine probably has been in 
jured, and an X ray should be taken if possible 
but I believe your dog will recover. Massage 
his back and legs with rubbing alcohol twice 
a day. Give him 5 grains potassium iodide in 
his drinking water once a day, and 1 tbs; 
mineral oil 3 times a week. If necessary 
apply warm pads to the back.—J. R. K 


Dog Questions 


Gun-shy Cocker 


Question: I've been using a .22 over my 8- 
month-old cocker; and each time I shoot he runs 
about 50 ft. away and acts nervous, coming back 
I call five or Is there any 


Mich 


only when six times. 


cure?—P. M., 
Answer: From your description I'd say it 
was possible to cure your dog Take him out a 
few times without your rifle and let him become 
interested in hunting and even chasing birds. 
When he's become keen, take your rifle along, 
and when the pup is very busy and much inter- 


fire once. If he's 


ested, some distance away, 

frightened, don't shoot again that day; wait a 
few days and repeat the experiment. When the 
pup has come to pay no attention to the shot, 


gradually work closer to him when you fire, and 


later change from rifle to shotgun. Don't try to 
reassure the pup by talking to him before of 
after firing. Appear not to notice his fear.— 
w.¢c. D 


Bloodhound Characteristics 


Question: What are the traits and history of 


the bloodhound?—R. C., Mo. 

Answer: Bloodhounds are a very old breed; 
it is believed that they existed before the birth 
of Christ In England, about 1200 A.D., they 
were given the name “blooded hound” to in 
dicate their pure breeding as compared with 
other hounds of the period 

As a breed, they have keener scent than any 
other hound breed, even today, and have the 
natural instinct to follow any scent indicated 
to them by their handlers—not just game alone, 


as in the case of most hounds. Purebred blood- 
hounds are exceedingly good-natured and friend- 
ly. They trail for and when 
human the 


have 


the pleasure of it, 
not attack when 
Bloodhounds 


beings do 
caught. 


trailing 


man or woman 15 


been known to pick up a trail over 100 hours old 
They also have great strength and stamina, and 
there's an authentic case of one of them follow 
ing a trail 138 miles. Bloodhounds are big dogs 
They weigh as much as 100 Ib. sometimes, al 
though 90 is average for dogs, and 80 for bitches 
—W.C. D 


Beagle Loses Trail 


Question: My 2'4-year-old beagle will drive 

but seems to them little 
If I happen to jump a rabbit, he doesn't 
want to follow it.—A. A. B., Conn 


rabbits, lose 


while 


atter a 
seem to 


Answer: 
rabbits, he 


If your beagle is new at 
should learn 


working 
by experience to pick 


up a trail and stick to it. If he's had ex 
perience, try running him with other beagle: 
that know their business. This should help hi: 
stick to the trail. Also, jump rabbits for hi 
yourself, put him on the hot trail, and 1 
along it for a few yards with him to get hi 
interested and if possible excited Urge h 


along with your voice as you run. —W, C. D 


Breeding Close Kin 


Question: Would the mating of brother-a 
sister dogs, both 5 years old, produce pups 
good as those from two separate strains C.J 
Ind 

Answer: While breeding brother t ster 
very definitely close inbreeding, it isn't nece 
sarily a bad idea. It all depends on the cha 


acteristics of the two dogs. If both are stro 
healthy specimens, with no tendency to 
shyness, well and good If 
nervous or shy or physically weak in any way) 
it's bad 


ness or 


business to mate them Inbreeding i 
tensifies bad qualities as well as good ones, ar 
for that reason should be 


from all angles. —W. C. D. 
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AND CONSERVATION 


Wild Rabbits is Om JACKS 


Can furnish any number in 


RESTOCKING t 





season for rest ne or 
oursing Place ontail | 


orders now which can be 
hipped only in the late fall 

and winter month ean fur 

nish Jacks at all times ex- 

cept in ummer when the 

r hot. MY PRICES 
INTEREST 

Live arrival guaranteed uv- 

ery customer ati fled 


EARL JOHNSON 


RABBITS 


NORTHERN MISSOURI 
Cottontails for Restocking 
R. Hendricks Rutledge, Mo. 


MONEY!" RABBITS—CAVIES 


AND OTHER SMALL STOCK 

Big Demand — Multiply Fast — Easily Raised 
wo BUY and put you in touch with other 
firms, who continuously buy all 

- offered them. Catalog and copy of mag- 
azine 10 cents. Or send 25 cents and re- 
ceive illustrated Book Catalog and Price 
List and a Year’s Subscription to the 
AMERICAN SMALL Stock FARMER, 

Outdoor Enterprise Co., Inc. 

924 BV Road, Pearl River, N. Y. 


WE SELL 


Wild Cotton Tail Rabbits 


from Central Missouri for restocking pur 
Prices lowest in our twenty years of 
shipping 




























Poses, 


Animal Exchange, Quincy, Penna. 








FINEST MINK MONEY CAN BUY! 


Pure Kred Mink now available from breede 
(Pure Bastern ar Y nk whic ave w 
at seve hive 1934. Me erof N.Y. and U.S. Asac 
iatior For complete tails write at once or wire 


ROBERT S. BALLARD BRANCHPORT, N. Y. 


MINK s,°" $2590 











tinum fox priced on request. | 

shipments made subject to 5 days inspection 

re ecaptanee 

pelts have averaged net to me $28.00 each in 

6; $18.25 in 1937 and $14.75 in 1938. | 
Domestic Mink’’ $1.00 


HARRY SAXTON’S MINK RANCH BEMUS POINT, N. Y. 


GOLDEN | 
FITCH | 


Breeding 
Stock 


SHEPHERD & SONS FUR RANCH 
3916 N. E. Union Ave., Portland, Oregon 








Can You Catch Them? { 


| Fox and Coyote Trappers (), 





F.Q. Bunch, Weich,Minn.,Box O 
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r Catalog No. G — Complete 
J Animal Pens 


Bussey Pen Propucts Co. 
5151 West 65th St.. CHICAGO, ILL. | 








More Windbreaks — 
More Game 


(Continued from page 27) 

and small animals. In some cases the 
natural increase had been helped along 
by the state game authorities, who 
realizing the game production possibili 
ties of the shelter belts, had released 
quail, wild turkey, and other species of 
game in them. 


These reports of wildlife increase 
were so widespread that last fall the 
Forest Service decided to try to get 
some definite information about the 


betterment in game conditions resulting 
from its shelter-belt plantings. Because 
it was too late in the season to organize 
a systematic quest for facts, the reports 
were fragmentary—but they also were 
surprising and highly encouraging. 
Twenty-five Texas farmers said that 
they had seen more than 2,000 quail in 
forty-seven miles of windbreaks. An- 
other reported 150 prairie chickens in 
three miles of shelter belt. Kansas 
farmers reported 4,300 mourning doves, 
more than 1,400 quail, and about 250 
pheasants in fifty miles of windbreaks 
From Nebraska came a report of 500 
pheasants and a few quail in twenty-one 


miles of windbreaks. North Dakota 
farmers reported an increase in their 
partridge population. One mani said 


that the squirrel population of his farm 
had doubled. Rabbits, possums, skunks 
badgers, and even a few coyotes were 
reported. Almost every farmer who re- 
plied to the request for information 
said that there had been a large in- 


crease in the number of valuable insec- 
tivorous birds—-meadow larks, black- 
birds, orioles, swallows, robins, and 
other varieties. Many farmers said 


that the shelter belts had enabled them 
to enjoy good gunning without going 
off their own land. 
The value of the prairie-states shelter 
belts as game preserves should be 
tip-off to sportsmen and _ sport-loving 
farmers in other parts of the country 
A shelter belt of 
Vv 


trees would add to 
the comfort, ilue, and appearance of 
many farms—and planting one, which 


would be costly in neither money nor 
labor, would be almost certain to add 
to the game population of those farms 
If you own a farm it’s worth thinkir 

over. If you are a sportsman but not 

land owner, it is worth 
tactfully! 


talking ove! 


¢ } 
Irienads 


with your farmer 
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1 WAS AN INNOCENT BYSTANDER! I cot worms, 
from my Mother, before I was born! And the 
worms nearly got me—till the Master caught on 
Sergeant’s PUPPY CAPSULES. 


and gave me 


/ 


j 





Yi 
PUPPY CAPSULES LICKED THE WORMS all right 
—and I pulled through. “Next time,” says the 
Master to my Mother, “we'll worm you before 
the pups come—with SURE SHOT CAPSULES.” 





DON'T LET WORMS GET A snene im in vour pups 
or grown dogs. Beat them early with SURE 
SHOT or PUPPY CAPSULES. At drug or pet 


stores—and a Sergeant's DOG BOOK, too! 


@ FREE DOG BOOK! 
MAIL THIS COUPON 















Core. 
ler a 
a mi “A, Richmond, Va yi suited 
i ” send a free Sergeant’ sO 
Pleas 
q | Name—— 


Address— 
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ATTRACT and HOLD DUCKS 
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Lake Vie Kennels, Port Clinton, Ohi . ” . e 25¢ 20 fennels, | —_ 

ENGLISH Setter puppies, best bloodlines $25.00. J — a a Le ie | FINEST quality northern bred breeds I 

eS ee coe lle mein “N shvilie. I a az ~ enna . —— . = Chinese Melanistic, Silver, Golden Phe 

Scanli 3 -. : REGISTERED Dachshunds, Scotties American 1 Wild Turkey. Geers Guif Game Far 
SUPERIOR quality English Setter nine months Water Spaniels. Stam srogder Rush Lake, land, Erie ounty, N. Y¥ 
John Ret e El} me rn, W a - = Wis a i RAISI Pheas ints. Pleasure Profit Read > > 
BROKE Poin ters Setters. Beautiful pups cheap DACH HUNDS: huntir Everett Johnson, pamphlet and price list. Rainbow Farm Phe 

Bill McGirk, Everett, Wash 322 No. Chautauqua Wi Nita Kans antry, Barrington, III 

CHOICE Coach. White Collie. and Rat Terrier CANADA Geese “pinioned t i-re°re 
‘ CHESAPEAKES AND ABRADORS i pups. Regal Kennels, Nevada, Ohio ducks Pe guineas. C. Sealey Pe Phe 
"ACK Labradors, the outstanding retrie\ REGISTERED Coach Pups, $25.00 and up. Kane | N- ¥ Ss 

7 puppies of choice breeding to offer todali Kennels, Leland, Il. | BREED squabs. High cash prices. Eye é : 
Kennels, Box 423, Lincoln I eb = ST. Bernard pups: Champion sired be suties. ne . poultry illustrated book free. Rice . ‘ 
BLACK Labrador puppies. Fast og te No 5, $20.00 up. Franklin Young, Riverhead, L. I.,N. Y. 129, Melrose, Mass. 

en yove 's Pom-Dane ennels toute No. 5, THE RN > . 9 7 . x . 

Brg > . I : K , PUPPIES Norwegian Elkhound Scotties and NORTHE! N sobwhites : : ’ “ } 
en —_ — ———— Alaskan Blue Foxes. Envilla Ranch, Havre, Mont. Allan, Rt. 4, Louisville, K . 
2h "Ik ib ( ppies youngsters, - = — — ~ pe EB PS = — 
_~ “ 7 Pt I, a. abrador Ke . P a eure . nee BEAGLES, Springer - Spaniels. Bert Brown, R. 5, CHUKAR Partridge Breeders five dollars 

ORS Wn , : _ ae -~ — Holland, Mich. W. 8S. Slocomb, Woodsboro, Tex 














50, Golden, Dinck, Labrador pups. Lynn Kellogg. | a NORTHERN Bobwhites $1.00 each. B , § 
_Junius, 8. Dak ore rss TERRIERS a Hens 60 cents. Jerry Krist, Libuse. 1 

CHESAPEAKE pups from Field Trial winning _ SHEASANTS: Breeders " flver ; 

aston, Cambridge, Iowa. PUREBRED Scotties and Wirehaired Foxterrier | ‘HEASANT se ree deerme pes. bardy V 





stock. Leonard 














———7 . puppies. Attractively priced. Hermosa Kennels, Janesville, Wis 
BEACLES | Denver, Colo ; eee ere Oe ‘ 
- REGISTERED Kerry-Blue Terrier Puppies, 3 fi at): ae Nl lmen-¥,,| NIMA 2 
THOROUGHBRED English Beagle Pups. Very _months old. Doris Hall, West Kennebunk, Maine. — ae 4 
reasonable. Floyd Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio PU IR E > White De Deer. ‘Only herd of its kind. ¢ I 


: _ - 6) | spring a . pe nd pr 
BEAGLES. Rabbit hounds broken. Starters. iG nw AIREDALES tt I sichen ‘na! always white. Great al _—. 


pair seventy-five and one 





























Puppies Zert Meckley, Glenvit Pa. ‘“ ——— — = 2 A P.. . . - 
nie aaa — bbithounds. Broke a i. Youne- OORANG Airedale puppies, $20.00 up </ VE W. B. Hutchinson, Albany, Ga : : 
BEAGLE - ae rn mone ~~ be ria ‘Pa oung- on approval. Sportsmen's Service, L aRue _Ohio. EASTERN Mink, Bred females spring de 
sters. Gu erne over Ju ion 
; ——— ane : ; REDALES: >gistere > Different age terms reproduction guaranteed Instr 
BEAGLES, Rabbithounds broken. Trial. Puppies. pare ag ag ey Peiindustrial. City, Mo. ages. folder 25 cents. Davis Fur Farms, St. Johns 
Charles Rexroth, York, Pa. 3 mt . Vt . 
BEAGLE Pups: Bred to hunt. Hopewell Beagles, 4 DOC TRAINING EQUIP. ETC . FERRETS for driving rats and ther ve ’ 
. R-2 Tiffin, Ohio on _ annie PAUL Lucas, Newton, Il. Will leave for train- from their dens. Prices free I Your 
BASSETS, registered, low priced. Will trade ing camp in Mississippi last of Dec. Can handle Le ttsburg, Ohio. 
Chas. Beard, Himro vd, New York more dogs. Rate $20.00 per month. EXTRA Dark Mink. Exceptional fur q 
PEDIGREED Beagle puppies, $10.00 up. John Highly prolific. Wau-Bun Fur Far Port ( 
Hain, R. 2, Pottstown, Pa i Le DOCS AT STUD @& i Wis — = 
BARGAIN End of season Be igles, rabbit CHESAPEAKE _ puppies Goodspeed’s King, MINK, finest obtainable. Complete literature 
hounds, coon hound cheap. Haring, Lyons, Pa A.K.C., at Stud. Ray Goodspeed, Waverly, Iowa. free. Lake Superior Mink Farm, Superior, Wis 
COTTONTAIL, Jack Rabbits Resto 





BEAGLE Hounds: Cheap. Trial. Literature free. = = mm > ng. Bull 
Star Kennels, Herrick, Il! le FIREARMS Oe i _Frogs. Vol Brashears, Berryville, Ar a ; 
er “abt age PURE Whitney Yukon Mink $25 \ ving 
+ inch spectior Kneeskern Min ker) Cast I ( 


















f LUGER automatic pistols, 30 caliber 























barrel, excellent condition, $17.50. Government R AG 7 ‘OONS minke ots "Sanaa tivead fal } 
ENGLISH Bloodhound pups. Registered. From prismatic compasses, excellent condition, $3.50. tale 10¢ ‘Sh: ~—. yl r rm, Sprinet I 
famous hunting and man-trailing strains. J. 30-06 empty cartridge cases, in fine condition, Mit S : . . — Spree . 
Sutton, Decatur, Mich 75¢e per hundred. Model B and C—high st landave — 
flent ling . i wate 21, — tic pistols, special $17.45, new. Wi NORTHERN Missouri Cottontails for restos 
MY Sule & Tr ~ an wilt snot “late “* ye a ‘arbines, 30-30 and 32 special—brand new R. Hendricks, Rutledge, Mo G! 
u oun ill catch his worth in one e . . Bn a ote : 3 
Ri. - ad $10 ar Ten dave tria Others like him. sp - = ld Rifle - n .- oe ’ fir e r ondition 50c. YUKON Mink Bre eders. or Bred Fen on 4 
Joseph Ryan, Murray, Ky . . ngineers Locator levels. Brand new, Cost Mink Farm, Box 1, Veradale, Was! ‘ 
epn a origir $5.50—sale $1.25. Extra! Extra! Send ~— oT ; 3 
$10.00 Buys my Champion Coonh nd 4 years coin 25¢c for complete illustrated catalog of LARGE beautiful Fox Squirrels for sale. Edwin 4 
old. He will please any Coor Hur “r. $10.00. modern and antique guns. This amount will be Kaminski, Elba, Neb. . ; é 
Twenty days trial, Others like him Mike Erwin, returned with your first order. Public Sport Shops, WHITE-TAILED Deer, $45. to $70. « Writ 





Murray, Ky. Dept. L-28, 13 So. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. Hanson, 1305 Wisconsin Ave., Racine, Wis 
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Complete 





experts A s 2X fine 
1 S€ gold ar ¢ non-tar- 
hing ft le hs, $1.00. F e list free. 
ex Taylor’s, 22 | 12nd St.. N. ¥.C 
Y-TYERS: Use Patterr Cards convenient 
ethod for tying flies accurately uickly. neat- 
Send dime for sample cards nstructions 


¢ 





ilogue. Fisherman’s Service, 1640 Maple Ave., 


nston, Ill 








,. Rod, Lu ter s Free. Send 
r Instructior s 10c. ‘*Rod 
sing.’’ 10¢ ki The three; 

Wiltmarths >it k 
MEMBER ipson Tac s. The oldest 
e most complete line, most tated line of 





Send stam} 


and buy 
Thompson, 335 Walnut Ave., 


akers’ 


iine. D. H. 


tools. 


Y Tying Materials, Leaders, Gut, finest quali- 
ie”. n-Tied’’ Flies, every hook 
( stamps for Materials or 








= i fackle Co., 4083 Mission 
Angeles, Calif. 
[GHTED Flies for spinning, bait casting, surf 
shing, materials, leaders Catalogue free. 
otenberg Brundage, Box 2163, Paterson, N. J. 


** New, Interest- 
Zoological Re- 
tll 


AISE aathwenses for Profit. 
g, Home Bureau 
rch, 106C Peoria, 


susiness 
Broadway, 





Nylon, 


























NEST Flytying materials, tools. Dupont 
inish gut leaders and flies 1940 catalog 
e. Rockland T ich Shop H liburn, N. Y 
“Tye-Bob ties flies, is rods, price $1.00. 
lers wanted. The Tye-Bi b C Fitchburg, 
} iteri s: Comp ete ne of quality 
moderately priced. Free catalog. H. 
} Main St., Dovylest Pa 
Keep your line f twisting 
Rudders 10c each 3 fer 25¢. 
N Auburn, Maine. 
} iterials—-Imported. estic. Se- 
Free catalog. P gar Co 
a 
} Superi ing Mater mod- 
Ji e, ‘‘Material Special- 
; 
} ite ind Tools. Reasonably 
‘tion guaranteed Free Catalog. 
¥ 14, Amesbury, Mass 
co e quality flytying materials. Rea- 
ible prices Free catalog. E. Hille, 2908 Jay; 
C sveland, Ohio 
SAVE! Wholesale Imported Fly Material 1, hooks, 


10c. Herter’s, W Minn. 


t. catalog 











SINKER Molds: Make your own sinkers. Free fold- 
r. Reading Instrument Co., Box 78, Reading, Pa. 
Y Material quality price Free 
talogue ng r Supply, Evanstor lll. 
ISHERME ZN: Get Ready, 3 Maine ear Spin- 
rs 25c, 7 for 50c. Murray Bait C A cena, 
ne. 





SLEEPING 
Ww 


A 


Kapok filled. 
iction. 102” 
lar $12.50, 


Bags Comfortable 
ter repellent. Heavy duty 
per. Air-mattress pocket Regu 


constr 











il $8.95. Air-Rubber Mattress, full length, 
5. Both for $16.49. Money-back guaranteed. 
ped COD. Alaska Sieeping Bag Co., 1411 
Ww Harrison St Portland, Ore 
AT blueprints and full size cut-to-shape paper 

terns, $3.75 ul La esigns ill type 

sure boats 8-38 ft ted ‘‘Build A 
t’’ catalog, 10« (Book to B d Boats, 

10c). Cleve- 





OU Marine Hardware 





3oat Blueprint Ce A-14, Cleve- 
Ohio 
CH Boats, Americ ») thirds sav- 
Build y f rite he Welch Sys- 
10c brings 1 t gz showing 
designs Nelch Boat K-1, Mil- 
kee , Wisc 7 
Ts, Sleeping Bags. Catalog. Taylors, 6901 


nnelle Ave., North Bergen, N. J 


ARCHERY EQUIPMENT - 
"“HERY 


hing 70 page 


for Sport Hunting, 
200 illustra- 





Most delightful 
Archery Bo 


50c. Catalogue Free. Chester Brown, 617 
th State Chicago 

HERY! Complete Archery Instructic k, 
pages, 200 i istrations 30c. Cata é 

le Archery Co., Harrison-State 








$1 00. Bows irrow a sup- 


RING Tools 
iy 1mazoo ), Mich. 


yte, 919 H iy’s Park, Kal 






NV: 





or Brown Bear; 





7rizzly, Polar, Black 
er, Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, Leopard. 
1e heads—Deer, Elk, Sheep, Antelope, Moose. 
ireds of choice specimens at unusually low 
s. Sent on approval to reliable persons any- 
e. Write today for selection and price list. 
s Bros 1026 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 
VES from your own deerskins. C. K. Wood, 
r Johnstown, is. ms 
KERS Mad Fox, Coyote, $5 
son’s Taxic iermy Iola, Wis 
DERMY Supplies. Paper forms 
ir ©. Birch, Scottsville, N. Y. 





00 complete. 


glass eyes. 








BEAUT 


Ave., 





GLASS Eves. Tax es. Hig 
q i r n sh post 
br ne t j ( ( t Get ¢ pr 
save I ( 225 5S I 

re) ah \ 











zine , Ss e copies 25¢ Mode Gree eld 

Center, N.Y 

DEER § ( > t ed, 75c to $1.50. M 

ing Gloves Mittens c and t J Ke 

made t easuren $5.00. ¢ c < 

request t I r Owat i M 

FINEST nufacturing of your raw pelts t 

scarfs es, coats. Free circular with phot 

graphs money-back larantee. Latest 
e Trefz, Paris 











forms, supplie 
Taxidermy Studios 


NOWOTNY’s Taxidermy Supply Co. Everything 
for the Taxidermist. 40 page catalog Free. 
1 Tex. 





33 Broadway, San Antonio, 





TRAPPERS! Send for free illustrated price list 
of World Famous Kleflock Sten Animal Snares 
snare w irts, killer traps e traps 


re, snare p 





Kleffman Lock Snare Co Dept L, H Laine Minr 
BUY your equipment whe é professior il hunters 
trappers ¢ I est prices, biggest bargair 
Send postcard for 


Free catalog. Hill Bros. F 












NINE Foxes tra one day. Trap the slyest 
fox and all fur Partic irs free. Guar 
teed. Writ od »k, Pittsfield, Vt 
NINETE Go -adfalls Complete blue 


Weesho- Uco, B51-M Mich. 


prints 30C. Detroit, 


TRAPPING. H 
,r Ilsed Gur - 


_ Cooper 3 M 


Box 203, 1 


el 2 x! pT rs “ 7! i 
ial =5. WILD Duck ATTRACTIONS oh 


PLANT Foods th: ut bring di 


scribe place sgents 
SORA Oshkosh, 





ic] s in 
Folder 


sw s in swarn ns. 


Free Ter 


ons 


rell’s, = 


box “Turkey ¢ 


=! 


_. 


MeL RTR 
AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 





a The Discriminating Amateur—S8 exposure 
ls, 2 prints each 25 Miniature rolls er 
| t 6 t ¢ R ¢ osures 25¢ 16 € 
rhe mr 6 exposures tx 4 € rege t 
Unexcelled q ty, pr t service. I 
mount Phot 327 | 92nd Street, N Y 
og emt te offer Y r first re except 
m developed nd printed for 25c coir 
wacolient workmanshiy D pre ims Prices 
right. Southwest Photo Service, Box 1689, Albu- 


querque, N. Mex 


BEAUTIFUL Christmas Cards with enve 
from vé r ne it e 60c dozer tr 4 for 2h 
Rolls deve ned two prints each exposure 
Jones St Davenport, I Whe the 


West Be 





ROLL Developed and 8 beautif enlargement 
2 to 6 time reer—high gloss—deckled edge 
Any 8 ex} re r 25 R nt ¢ é 
ments 3c_ eact Alden phot 94 Ast 
Bostor M 

Ky ‘ ‘ 


FREE 3 Profe 
own chi 


your r filr evelope for 2 











order « Aro § Dept Des Moin 
Iowa 

EMBOSSED Chris ( } , , 
from y r fil 6 ze! trial 4 for 25 R 
developed, two sets picture 2K Peeko Pic- 
tures, Dave rt, I 

IDEAL Pt tif f hed th 
border, deckle « i 2 “- < ae ; 
Free enlarge ent. Phot Box 2255. Pate 
son, N 

MINIATURE | Why not ¢ Spe ze 
guaranteed q ty finishing Ing ries r te 
The MM Shor 616 EF. I nme Bozemar Mont 


Prints, tw 


ROLL Developed-—16 guar 
1e! Smart 


pons or enlar$ 
Winona, Minr 
EXTRA Spe 
Cardinal Phote Ss 


Photo, 





ements, 


roll, 25c. Cut Rate 


ville Wisc oro ; 
SAVE 50 on Movies Big Bargain list free 
Genera Co., Davenport, Iowa. 


Cash must accompany order. 
furnish two 


references 
ad with remittance to Classified Dept., 
New York City. 


| 








New cadvertisers are requested to 
with their first advertisement. Send your 
OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth 
FEBRUARY closes DECEMBER 20th, 


issue 








FILMS rices; sample and 
Tenn 


sts I « BH 












W ATERW moved easily and effectively 
1 any Send or river. Write for particu- 
Aschert I Box 155, LaCanada, Cal. 

SCRIPTS t ed honestly criticized 50¢ 
W er’s Club, 601 Bayless Rd., 
~ M 
MOKI if you sm e a Stoker 
I e. I rH Corp., Millers- 
4 

y. A € \ é Spearpoint Gempoint, 

Vv $ Catalogue 10c. Museum, Rut- 

> Matters “William Cocke, Amer- 





ney El Paso "ex 


ay? | | 
erent 25c. “Approv als. Hermes 
: 


Hempstead 
snane © 
== ))] | 


coins, minerals, 
catalog 5c. 
Hot 





INDIAN CURIOS 


| j-4-s 


INDIAN relics 


Confederate bills, 
crystals. Illustrated 





1¢ ncient arrowheads $3.00. H. Daniel, 
Ss ngs. A 
CHRISTMAS Spe s $4.98 each Bronze 
I Peace ‘ Discoidal 0 Birdpoints, 
Ke ‘ M et tlass, Buffalo, Deer, 
( } ( i Spear Must Rutland, 
ead list, 25c prepaid. Clyde 
W 
e! ne I n arrowheads, $1.00. Catalog. 
od, Ark 


I aE 


( -OMMI MORATIVE $%, Columbus wie | 
ne —- Cleveland, $1.00 —e. ee 
Norman Shultz, Salt Lal 


T NOVELTIES GAMES, MAGIC 1 


628 i log 9000 Novelties, puzzles, “tricks, 
hobbies, guns, novelty jewelry, radios, cameras, 
et ( Jol Sn nith Dept. 515-M, Detroit. 
PI iy A Photos, Books, Novelties. Big 
Assortment, $1.00. Catalog 10c. O. L. Braun, 
W 17 ( ri 

ATIONA Mexicar Cubar Art Pictures, 

Bi M ‘ eous Samples, Lists, 50c. 


16! Soston 








0 1 ictor Farm. Handy town; 
R-rr st F & fr house basement barn 
10x8¢ strean ruit $3150 including tractor, 
chiner 6 « tle, hens, lot crops; terms: page 
€ I Fre Strout Realty 255-SW 4th 
AVE . 2 ( 
CANADIAN Tax Sale Lands for a Dollar an 
e nd I H ting fishing camps. See ad- 
ement e 6. Tax Sale Service, 72 Queen 
Street t Toronto, Can. 





cres White River frontage; unim- 
proved $150. $5 down, $5 monthly. Free list and 
literature. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Blidg., Kansas 





$105-$175 
Franklin 


;overnment Jobs 
. Prepare for 1941 examinations 
te, Dept. M36 P, Rochester, N. 


PATENTS AND INVENTIONS i 





INVI NTOR 3$—Take first “step toward protecting 
Invent thout obligation. Secure ‘‘ Rec 
! Ir t ’ form and 48 page Book 
I G the Inventor’’—Free. Time 
Wr Clarence A. O'Brien, Reg- 
ig é 1A48 Ada Building, 
W t ( 
INV \ entions, 
ed wri if y have 
for _vaarieres In 
] entors Det 10-B, Wash- 
INVI OF ented inventions now salable 
is under patent laws. New 
( plete details, free. Amer- 
Patents ¢ Dept. 15, Washington, D. C. 
W ! registered Patent Attor- 
! Vict Washington, D. C. Highest 
I t Booklet free 

PA NT ¥ Tile Simple inventi often val- 
e. T ry books, Free vi ic tor J. Evans 

& ¢ 108-A Victor Bldg., Washingtor D C. 





Free “Siar: 
Govern- 


r and Blanks 
I Washington, D. C 


tent Attorney. 
cost 300k and advice free. 
Dept. 365, Washington, D. C. 


-d, unpatented inventions. Mr. 


Chicago 





—Boat—Sporting 


lil. 


Gun- 
irmington, 








SPRINGE R Pup F 
Eq pment Charles F: 
















TAIL 


THE COLUMBIAN BLACKTAIL CAN BE Dis- 
TINGUISHED FROM OTHER DEER BY THE ALL- 
BLACK UPPER SIDE OF HIS TAIL. THE MULE 

DEER’S APPENDAGE [S MERELY BLACK-TIPPED 
WHILE THE WHITE-TAIUS FLAG IS FAWN & WHITE 






WHITE- 





CRueL DECEIT! THE ALLIGATOR SNAPPING TURTLE 


HAS A REMARKABLE GRUBLIKE FILAMENT OF WHITE FLESH IN 
HIS MOUTH, WITH WHICH HE LURES FISH TO THEIR DOOM!! 








WHATS IN A NAME? SAGE ISAFINE POULTRY 
SEASONING, BUT THE SAGE GROUSE’S 
USUAL DIET OF SAGEBRUSH MAKES HIS 
FLESH ALMOST INEDIBLE! 


on Mest er ea 





4 


‘*” 
* 


DSTA, OK": 





= 2s Em ager °F 10) es es 


WELL-KNOWN AS A FOOD ANDGAME FISH 
THE ALBACORE, SMALLEST OF TUNA, IG A 
MYSTERY FISH NEVERTHELESS.NO ONE KNOWS 
WHERE IT SPAWNS, OR EVEN WHERE IT GOES 
WHEN IT LEAVES AMERICAN WATERS! 


88 





UNIQUE IN THE SNUB-NOSED DUCK RACE |S 
THE CANVASBACK’S PROFILE/HIS 
BILL MERGES INTO THE TOP OF HIS HEAD 
INA NEARLY STRAIGHT LINE! 





ROSSS GOOSE RATES APLACE IN NATURES 
SIDESHOW. A MIDGET WINTERING ONLY IN 
CALIFORNIA, HES NO BIGGER THAN A MALLARD! 


OUTDOOR LIFE 











« 



















NEW 


HANDBOOKS 
AT BARGAIN PRICE 















































Think of it—-only $1.00 each 
or these NEW cloth-bound 
Manuals. This low price is 
temporary; we may have to 
raise it later. Not just books of WORDS, but 
liagrams, drawings, directions, showing each 
stage of the job. Full-sized books, about 200 
pages each. Sold separately--take your choice. 


BOOK OF FORMULAS For house- AUTO KINKS Car owners and 
ld, shop, laboratory. Formulas, service man’s handbook of working 
cipes o > r . . 

recipes, methods and secret proc diagrams, pictures, instructions, 

esses. Make your own beverages, . , , , 

now reprinted in book form from 


glues, cements, cleaners, polishes, 
enamels, paints, cosmetics, dyes, Popular Science. The best ideas MANUAL OF SHIP MODEL 
inks, toothpastes, soaps, silver and from among thousands. Will save MAKING How to make any 
nickel plate, metal alloys. photo 
chemicals, oils, lubricants—and 

res of articles for home use or 
for founding your own business 
hrough making and selling. Full $1.00. 
cloth bound $1.00. 


many dollars and keep your car in model. Here are clearly dia- 


y short cuts, 






tip top shape through many jobs gramed the m 


kinks, and tin | 


s> 
and 


e-saving meth 


you can now do easily. Cloth bound : 
of experts. Complete plans nd 
specifications for a gorgeous gal- 
leon, clipper ship, etc. Almost 100 


THE HOME CHEMIST How to set illustrations. Full cloth bound $1.00 


WONDERS THROUGH THE MI- 





——_————— ee 











: up and operate an inexpensive hom 
CROSCOPE Turn an inexpensive ' ' eo eee 
i is anc r yf 
roscope on hundreds of speci- laboratory with odds and ends of WOODWORKER'S TURNING 
s within a stone’s throw of your material available in every home AND JOINING MANUAL The 
nt door and you step off into a Many thrilling, practical, useful ex- simplest, most practical ways to 
{ ~W mgr of potas Complete periments and tests, entertaining make end tables, chairs, benches, highboys 
anua or amateurs ow to use 5 7 0 le « Sten ll kinds of fur tur r 
” : instructive, valuable, pointing the book-racks, cabinets, all eae aha 
: equipment, secure and preserve us ‘ " , , your spare time. A revelation of simplicity and 
anec; -. ay to research and new discover- “4 : 
pecimens, take photomicrographs, : helpfulness. Many illustrations. Full cloth 
etc. Numerous illustrations. Full ies. Many diagrams and _ illustra- bound $1.00. 
cloth bound $1.00. tions. Full cloth beund $1.00. | 
FIX IT YOURSELF A new edition of a fa- 
—————— mous book, showing with diagrams and direc- 
+ “« tions, how to fix and repair furniture, electric 
outlets, windows, doors, leaky pipes loor 
- ; 
boards, chimneys, boilers, weather proofing, 
ad —— —_—! —_—_— | — Painting and hundreds of other construction 
P and repair jobs. Full cloth bound $1.00 each 
00 Right-up-to-the-minute methods of making money. , : 
Your small investment in any of these comelete 
— guide books can multiply itself many times ever 
e Written by men whe KNOW THEIR STUFF ASTRONOMY FOR AMATEURS Easy ways 
reer on coupon at right te know the heavens with simple, home-made TAKE | 
RADIO EXPERIMENTER AND MAKING MONEY WITH YOUR equipment, charts and guides. Opens up new YOUR 
BUILDER Latest long and short CAMERA How to put your hobby worlds of wonderment—a gloriously fascinat 
i e facts and diagrams that will in the money making class. Sala ing and instructive hobby for the whole fam- CHOICE 
preg vhaiphiey org Moers ble pictures to take for publi ily. Many illustrations. Full cloth bound $1.00 
& 1 new sets to build; Trouble : use Coupon ] 
ting; How to service and re- cation, or for sale to manufac Bel 
etc. Cloth bound 256 pages, turers—how and where to sell, etc elous | 





$ loth bound 256 pages, $2.00. ee 











HOW TO BUILD CABINS HUNTING AND FISHING LODGES OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 111A, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, Vs | 
: . ° 
: BUNGALOWS Diagrams. plans and instructions anyone can follow Send me the Manuals checked below 
ld it yourself! Now you can put up a fine cabin or small bungalow, Permeies 02.00 Ship Model $1.00 Radio $2.00 
10ut previous experience. How to estimate the material; cut, join, as Mierescepe $1.00 Weodworkers $1.00 Camera $2.00 
le and finish everything. Illustrated with plans and diagrams of Aute Kinks $1.00 Fix it $1.00 Cabins $2.00 
t popular cabins and bungalows. Full cloth bound 256 pages, $2.00 Heme Chemist $1.00 Astronomy $1.00 
When the books ar el pay t | jag PNbe shown beside each book 
- ordered plus a few cents posta You aré ta weéfund what I have paid if I 
the t k with ed ft rect ipt 






S 
“ie 


MAME? 
a - 


NAME 


bag 


ee 









; ae x ADDRESS 
Ww the books arrive pay the price shown per book plus a few cents 
. e. Money refunded on books returned within 5 days of receipt. cITy 





REF. S TACK 3 
} 


ar ; me [hese old inns have left you 


SS crit herttage...i Old Overtolt 


~~ 





* 


As far back as 1810, Old Overholt was the pride America’s most popular U. S. bottled in bond ry 


A *. > . . . t - r ° F ‘ : 
of Pennsylvania’s historic taverns, where this superb None but a wonderfully fine whiskey could enjoy 


oye wes served and widely praised. such continued favor as this, but for all its good. 


And today, this mellow and richly flavored whiskey is ness, Old Overholt today is most modestly priced. 
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THE CITY TAVERN 
dates back to the stir ring days of 
1/70, and here the frst and se 
ond anniversaries of the Fourth 
of July we re celebrated by decree 
, f the Continental ( 


Six handsome etchings of old Pennsylvania inns, each 11 by 14 inches and ready for 

Jraming, will be sent for only 10 cents ( coin or stamps). Atsetail they'd sell for much 

more. Address National Distillers Products Corporation, DepartmentOL, P. O. Box 
12, Wall Street Station, New York, N.Y. 


National Distillers Products Corporation 
940) A OC werhe ‘ ompan nc. New York 





